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INTRODUCTOEY NOTE. 



The design, in the following pages, is to exhibit the principles of 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and to apply those princi- 
ples to Geometry. The Differential Calculus was in its origin 
geometrical, and employed by the early writers on the subject as 
an instrument for the extension of Geometry, and sciences reduci- 
ble to Geometry. Afterwards in the hands of La Grange and 
others, it became a field for analysis, and was considered to con- 
sist essentially in determining algebraically the difierential coeffi- 
cients of functions. In the following treatise, the principles of this 
Calculus are examined in reference to Geometry, and elucidated 
by their application to that science. 

Leibnitz, and the early writers on the Calculus, represented by 
lines the difference of two quantities where that di^rence was infi- 
nitely small. Subsequent analysts found fault with this plan, and 
insisted on the method of limitSy as the only correct principle from 
which the mind could advance in investigations by means of the 
Calculus. In the present treatise, the language of Leibnitz has 
been retained, but (as it was indeed used by that Geometrician,) 
only for the sake of convenience. The principle of limits has be- 
come too well recognized by able writers on the subject, to be now 
departed from, ajid it is to be distinctly understood that in employ- 
ing in the present volume, the language and the reasoning in 
respect of infinitely small quantities, or indefinitely small quan- 
tities, convenience and clearness of geometrical conception 
have been the only motives. We have been the moi^ in- 
duced to adopt this language, from the observation, that the wri- 
ters who studiously adhere to the language of limits in their dis- 
cussion of the principles and applications of the Calculus, often 
make the consideration of indefinitely small quantities the direetrixx 
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of their reasoning. Little is therefore really gained by adhering 
rigorously either to the language of limits or to the language of in- 
definitely small quantities. No error can be introduced by em- 
ploying the latter when it is understood to be used merely for con- 
venience ; for when once a clear geometrical conception is attained, 
the transit from indefinitely small quantities to limits is a short 
journey, and readily made. We will point out in supplementary 
propositions, the mode of investigation by the principle of limits. 

The work here offered to the public, was composed from time to 
time while the author was engaged in giving instruction in the 
higher mathematics, and embodies the results of his experience in 
communicating the elements, and applications of this science. The 
Calculus is here presented as it was taught in the recitation room, 
viz. as a branch, or extension of Geometry. The author has not 
attempted, except perhaps in one or two cases, to attach any other 
than geometrical significancy to the results of Differentiation and 
Integration. Nor. is it necessary to apologise here for so doing. For 
the branches of Physical science which have been subjected to the 
calculations of pure Mathematics, are those which can, by some 
arbitrary consideration, be reduced within the geometrical relations. 
For example, in Statics, forces are represented by lines, by simply 
making the lines proportional to the forces. The moment this ar- 
bitrary consideration is introduced, the relations of forces become 
the relations of lines or surfaces, and Statics is reduced to Geome- 
try. In Dynamics also, the elements of motion, viz. Time, Space, 
and Force are represented by lines, and immediately the dynamical 
relations of Time, Space, and Force, are ascertained by ascertaining 
the geometrical relations of lines, or surfaces. This is the real 
basis of Physical Mathematics. Hence facility in the application 
of the Calculus to Geometry disposes of much of the difficulty of 
reducing Physics to the pure Mathematics, and enables the student 
to enter with ease, upon those physical investigations which de- 
pend upon a proper conception of the geometrical relations. 

If therefore, the following pages extend the student's knowledge 
of Geometry, and enable him to perceive, clearly .and correctly, the 
spirit and mode of investigating geometrical relations by means of 
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the Differential and Integral Calculus, the author's aim will be at- 
tained. 

The division into distinct propositions, throughout the work, is a 
division of convenience, which has some disadvantages it is true, 
but these are more than compensated by the fact, that such a divi- 
sion directs the attention of the student definitely to a single point. 
In the applications to Geometry, the propositions are as general 
and comprehensive as consistency with clearness admitted. The 
plan has been to solve each proposition in its general form, and 
elucidate it by one or two particular cases. This plan is preserved 
throughout the Differential Calculus with the exception of a' few 
propositions on the subject of consecutive surfaces, as Prop. LXI., 
LXIL, and LXIII. If the book had been intended merely for adepts, 
a more comprehensive plan would have been adopted, but in that 
case .clearness of geometrical elucidation, and consequently, adap- 
tation to the wants of the student could not have been retained. 

As no one undertakes the study of the, Calculus without a com- 
petent knowledge of Algebra and Analytical Geometry, it seemed 
useless to dwell upon the algebraical details of addition, elimina- 
tion, &c. To do so would increase the size of the work, without 
increasing its valuable matter, inasmuch as any student can readily 
perform such operations. The difficulty in studying most works 
on the Calculus, as well as on Analytical Geometiy, arises in part 
from these very algebraic details. When presented to the eye of 
the student in the body of the work they cause him to lose sight 
of principles, and engross his attention to the exclusion of more 
valuable matters. For the same reason we have not entered much 
into the details and processes which appertain properly to books 
on Analytical Geometry. 

The theory of consecutive lines, commencing with Prop. XXX VII., 
seemed to possess peculiar advantages in a geometrical point of 
view, and is rendered subservient to many elucidations, both in the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. The theory of consecutive sur- 
faces likewise presented geometrical advantages, and is intro- 
duced at Prop. LIX. 

The Geometry of Curve Surfaces commences at Prop. XLV., and 
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will be found as extensive as is usually studied in the Colleges or 
Universities in the United States. With proper preparation, the 
Geometry of Curve Surfaces presents perhaps fewer difficulties than 
are encountered in the Geometry of Curves ; especially is this the 
case, when the Geometry of Curves is first mastered. 

In the Integral Calculus the rules for integrating are as concise 
as clearness, and the nature of the subject seemed to admit. It has 
oflen been remarked that no branch of Mathematics requires more 
skill in algebraic processes, than the Int^ral Calculus. The stu- 
dent's progress in this, is dependent altogether upon the skill which 
he possesses in algebraic operations. 

The present treatise contains the principles for integrating partial 
dilTerential equations of the first and second orders, and higher de- 
grees of the first order. The Geometry of the Integral Calculus, 
will be found more detailed than in most books on the subject. 

Every writer, who discusses topics already investigated, must 
borrow more or less of the light of others. We acknowledge the 
advantages received from the study of Euler, La Croix, 6cc., but it 
is only that advantage, which accrues to the ymter on any science, 
who is acquainted with what his predecessors, or cotemporaries, 
have done on the same subject 

With these remarks, the present treatise is committed to the 
public, with the hope that it may meet the approbation of Profess- 
ors, and facilitate the labors of students, in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the principles and Geometry of the Calculus. 



Elaston, Pa., September 1st, 1644. 
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DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 



DEFINITIONS. 

Ratio is the quotient that arises from dividing one quantity by 
another. Thus the ratio o£ atobia a-i- b. 

We will, in general, use the word line to designate either a straight 
line or a curve line. 

The first letters of the alphabet, a, by c, &c., are in general em- 
ployed to designate constant quantities, and the last letters, w, x, &c^, 
to designate variable quantities. 

The object of the Differential Calculus is to determine, by means 
of Ultimate Ratios, the properties and relations of lines, and the 
properties and relations of surfaces, and the relations of lines to 
surfaces. It is a branch, or rather a continuation of Analytical 
Geometry, and presupposes an acquaintance with the elements of 
that science. 

The nature of the Ultimate Ratios employed in the Calculus will 
be better elucidated by the first of the following Propositions, than by 
any k priori discussion. 

Equations and Quantities are usually divided into Logarithmic, 
Circular, and Algebraic. 

If we take, as an example, the equation of a plane curve, which 
involves the two variable co-ordinates and constants, we may define 
a logarithmic equation or quantity to be one that involves either or 
both of the variables in a logarithm. Thus the equation 

y = a log. X + b 
is a logarithmic equation, the variable x being involved in a loga- 
rithm. In like manner, the following are logarithmic equations : 
y = log. (a + x), log. y = log. (a + x) + b. 
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But the equations 

y — X log. a, y = {x -^ h) log. a 
are not logarithmic equations ; for though they contain logarithms, 
yet the variables x and y are not involved in the l<^rithm8. 

A circular equation or quantity, is one involving either or both of 
the variables in a trigonometrical line, or arc of a circle. Thus the 
equations 

y = sin. a: + ft, y = tan. (x + h) 
are circular equations, the variable x being, in each, involved in a 
trigonometrical line. 

Logarithmic and circular quantities are frequently called tran- 
scendental^ as distinguished from algebraic quantities. 

Algebraic equations, and quantities, are those that do not contain 
either of the variables involved in a logarithm, trigonometrical line, 
or arc of a circje. Thus 

y =z aa? + by y =i ax + a^y y = «w 

are algebraic equations, and 

y == X tan. c, y =z g^ sin. c, 

are also algebraic equations ; for though they contain tngonometri- 
cai lines, viz., tan. c and sin. c, yet c being constant, there is no 
involution of variable quantities in the trigonometrical lines. 



PROPOSITION L 

Given the algebraic or logarithmic equation of a curve, 
determine the Ultimate Ratio of the increments of its co- 
ordinates. 

Let the equation of the curve B P, re- ^^^' '* 

ferred to the axes A X and A Y be 
(I) y = a«» + ft. 

For any point P on this curve, the 
co-ordinates x and y of equation (1) are 
A D and D P. 

Suppose that in (1) a: the abscissa of P be increased by D E, then 
putting D E = ;i, and Q E = y', equation (1) becomes 
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(2) y'=a{x + kf-{-b, 

which is the equation of B P for the point Q, 
Expanding the second side of (2) by the Binomial Theorem, we have 

(3) y' =1 aa^ -{• Zaa^k + Saxh^ 4- a¥ + h. 
Subtract equation (1) from (3), and we have 

(4) y'^y — ^ax'h + Zax¥ + ah^. 
Divide (4) by A, and we have 

(5) ?'Z^ = 3aar^ + Zaxh + ah^ 

h 

In (4) and (5) it is evident that y'— y = Q R, the increment of the or- 
dinate, in going from P to Q on the curve B P, and h is the incre- 
ment D E of the abscissa between the same points. The first side 
of (5), therefore, expresses the ratio of the increment of the ordinate 
to the increment of the abscissa, consequently the second side of (5) 
expresses the same ratio. 

If now we suppose the increment D E, or A, of the abscissa to 
decrease, the corresponding increment Q R of tKe ordinate will also 
decrease, and regarding the second side of (5) as expressing the ratio 
of these increments, it is obvious that their ratio also decreases as h 
decreases. 

It is further obvious, that the ratio expressed by the second side 
of (5) cannot become less than 3aa:^, for that is what the second side 
of (5) becomes when h is zero. 

This value, Saa^, is called the Ultimate Ratio, or limit of the ratio, 
because it is the limit beyond which the ratio of the increments can- 
not diminish. Equation (5), regard being had only to the second side 
of it, becomes for the Ultimate Ratio, or when h is zero, 

(6) tz± = 3a^ 

The same result may be written by observing that if the incre- 
ment h in (5) be taken indefinitely small, the terms containing h be- 
come indefinitely small, and may, when compared to the terms that 
do not contain A, be considered as zero, and consequently may be 
rejected from the equation. 

In (5), when the increment h is indefinitely small, the difference 
y' — y of the ordinates is written dy, which is called the differential 
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of tfy and the increment k of the abscissa is written dx^ which ia 
called the differential of x. 
If therefore, we put 

(V y'—y = ^y> ^^^ k=: dx, 

equation (6) may be written, 

(8) ^ = 3aj?* 
^ ^ dx ' 

which is the Ultimate Ratio, or limit of the ratio of the incre- 
ments of the co-ordinates of the curve whose equation is (1). 

Rigid analysis derives (8) from (5), on the supposition that in (5) the 
increment k of the abscissa decreases, and finally becomes zero, in 

which case (5) becomes (8) and ~ is used as a mere symbol to denote 

dx 

the Ultimate Ratio, -? being in reality ~. But inasmuch as the 
dx^ o 

rules for differentiating, and the geometrical applications of Ultimate 
Ratios are more readily understood by regarding the increments of 
the ordinate and abscissa as indefinitely small, we will call these 
increments in their i^ltimate state, indefinitely small quantities. To 
prevent misunderstanding, it may be proper to repeat an observation 
made in the Introductory Note, that this language is adopted for the 
sake of convenience, and not for the purpose of indicating a depar- 
ture from the well established ideas in relation to Ultimate Ratios. 

The student who is familiar with the process, in Analytical Geo- 
metry, of determining the equation of a tangent line to a curve, by 
first obtaining the equation of a secant line, and then supposing the 
secant points to coincide, cannot fail to observe the similarity, and 
even identity of that process with the one just detailed. Indeed the 
Ultimate Ratio, as will be shown in the next Proposition, expresses 
the tangent of the angle which the tangent line to a plane curve 
makes with the axis of abscissas. The tangent of this angle is ob- 
tained, in Analytical Geometry, by the consideration of the secant 
line. 

But let us return to equation (8). If (8) be cleared of fractions, we 
have 

(9) dy = Saa^ dx, 
which is called, the differential of equation (1). 
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If, instead of (1), the equation of the curve B P were 

(10) y = ax- + b, 

then by giving to :r an increment A = D £, and putting y' for the 
corresponding ordinate Q E, equation (10) becomes 

(11) y' = o (x + hf + b. 

Expand (11) by the Binomial Theorem, and we have 

(12) y' = CM?** + anx'^'h + a.n. ^. x'^h^ +.&c., + 6. 
Subtract (10) from (12), divide by A, and we have 

(13) tzl = anar-' + a. n. !^. a?«-^ A + &c. 

As every term after the first, on the second side of (13), contains 
h, it b obvious that when k is made zero, or indefinitely small, the 
second side of (13) reduces to anx'*-\ and then by the notation at 
(7), (13) becomes 

(14) ^ = anx^\ 
dx 

or clearing of fractions, 

(15) dy =. anx*^^dxy 

which is the differential of (10), and (14) is the differential coeffi- 
cient of (10). 

In these cases, the development of (2) and of (11) is effected by the 
Binomial Theorem. In that Theorem, as is shown in most books 
on Algebra, the rules for the development are the same, whether the 
exponent of the binomial be integral or fractional, positive or nega- 
tive. Consequently we may regard the process which derived (9) from 
(1), or (15) from (10), to be as general as the Binomial Theorem, and 
we know that the development may be effected by that Theorem, 
whenever the equation of the curve is algebraic. Hence the pro- 
cess of obtaining the Ultimate Ratio in an algebraic curve is fully 
exhibited from (10) to (14). When the equation is transcendental, the 
development will be effected by other processes, as will be shown 
hereafter. We might, as is done in most books on the subject, write 
down a general form for the development of the expression, after the 
abscissa i'eceives the increment, but perhaps a clearer idea of the 
processes can be obtained by first introducing the actual develop- 
ments, as the student is acquainted with them in his books on Alge- 
bra, Trigonometry, &c. 3 
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In equation (10), if n be negative, the second term of (12), by the 
principles of the Binomial Theorem, is also negative, and (15) is nega- 
tive. Hence if we have the equation 

y = €ur^y 
the differential corresponding to (15) is 

dy =1 — atur^*^^dx. 

By comparing (9) to (3), or (15) to (12), we observe that (since 
dx =h) the second side of (9) is the second term of the development 
of the binomial (2), and the second side of (15) is the second term of 
the binomial development (12). Hence we see that the Ultimate Ratio, 
(14), viz. anx^\ is the coefficient of the first power of the increment h 
of the abscissa in the development (12). Hence the Ultimate Ratio 
is called the Differential Coefficient^ a term which we will hereafter 
employ as synonymous with Ultimate Ratio. 

By comparing (10) and (15), we observe that the second side of 
(15) may be produced from (10,) by multiplying (10) by the exponent 
of the variable x^' decreasing the exponent by unity, and multiplying 
by dx. This may be expressed by the following 

RULE I. 

To differentiate a quantity raised to a power, multiply by the 
exponent, diminish the exponent by unity, and multiply by the dif- 
ferential of the quantity. 

Thus the differential of car* is 4 cT^dx, Here x is the quantity 
raised to the power 4, hence we multiply the quantity raised to the 
power by 4, diminish the power by 1, and multiply by dx. The 
quantity h in (10) disappears when we subtract (10) from (12), and is 
not found in (15). Hence we have 

RULE IL 

A constant added disappears in differentiating, or which is the 
same thing, the differential of a constant is zero. 

The factor a in (10) remains in the differential (15). Hence, 
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RULE III. 

In di£^rentiating the product of a constant factor and variable 
the constant factor remains unchanged. 
As an application of these Rules, take the following 
Examples. 
y = nx^ + c. 
The differential of this is 

dy =z b no^dx^ 
the constant factor n remains by Rule III, and the constant quan- 
tity c, which is added, disappears by Rule IT. 
Differentiate the following equations : 

y = oar?, gives dy = IcLx^dx 
y = ax^ 4- c, gives dy = I ax-^dx 
y = ax-i 4- c, gives dy z=z — 1 (ur^dx. 
If the equation were 

y = aar + 6, 
then regarding the exponent of jt as unity, we have, by the fore- 
going Rules, 

dy = I axfdx = adx^ 
from which we see, that if the variable rises only to the first power, 
the differentiation is eflected by merely putting the characteristic d 
before the variable. 
If we have an equation of the form 

(16) y = a? + » + c, 

where x and % are both variables, then if when y becomes y + dy^ 
X becomes x + dXf and z becomes z + dz^ (16) gives 

(17) y + dy = X + dx -{> z -{- dz + Cy 

subtract (16) from (17), and there remains for the differential of (16), 

(18) dy = dx -\- dz. 
Comparing (18) and (16), we have 

RULE IV. 

The differential of the sum of any number of variables is the 
sum of their difierentials. 

Rule I. may be extended to a large class of binomial and poly- 
nomial expressions, as follows. Suppose we have 
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(19) y = (o + bai*y * 
Assume '; % 

(20) a + bQt^=z » 

and (19) becomes ' 

y = s;", this difierentiated by Rule I. is 

(21) dy = nz'^'dz. 
Differentiate (20), and we have 

(22) dz = 4: bar^dx, 

substitute the values of e and ds from (20) and (22) into (21), and 
we have 

(23) dy =zn(a+ bai") '^'4:ba^dxy 
which is the differential of (19). 

By comparing (19) and (23) with Rule I., we observe, that if we 
regard a + &a;^ as a single quantity raised to the power n, Rule I. 
furnishes the direction for differentiating (19), and similar forms. 

Ex. 1. — Differentiate the equation 

y = (ax + ba^) \ 

Here we might put the part in the vinculum equal to a single 
quantity Zj and proceed as was done with (19) to (23), or taking the 
part in the vinculum as a single quantity, and applying Rule I., we 
have for the differential, 

dy = n{ax + ftar*)*^* (adx -f- 3 ba^dx). 

Ex. 2. — Differentiate the equations 

y = (ax—Jba:^)-^, y = (ax -\- ba^) n . 

There is another form which may be differentiated by the imme- 
diate application of Rule I. Suppose we have 

(24) y = (« + xy, 

in which x and » are both variable : assume 

(25) z + X = u 
and (24) becomes 

(26) y = v\ 

Differentiate this by Rule I., and we have 

(27) dy = nW^^du. 
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DifTerentiate also (25) by Rule IV., and we have 

(28) du=: dx + dx. 

The values of u and du substituted from (25) and (26) into (27), 
we have 

(29) dy — n{x -^ 2)'^> {d% + dx). 
This is the differential of (24). 

Comparing (24) and (29) with Rule I., we observe that if we re- 
gard X -{- z aaa single quantity raised to the power n, Rule I. fur- 
nishes the direction for differentiating (24), and similar forms. 

As an example, take the -equation 

y = (ax + bz)\ 

Here we might put the part in the vinculum equal to a single 
quantity «, and proceed as was done from (24) to (29,) or taking 
the part in the vinculum as a single quantity, we may, by Rule I. 
write down the differential, viz. 

dy = n (ax + &«)**-* (adx + bdz). 

Differentiate the following equations. 

y = (a H- bxfy y = {az^ + 6ar) « , y := (ax -\- b)-i. 

When the exponent is J, we may deduce from Rule I. a convenient 
rule for differentiating. For, take the equation 

(30) y = x\ 

Differentiate this by Rule I. and we have 

(31) i,= ^. 
Comparing (30) and (31) we have 

RULE V. 

The differential of the square root is the differential of the part 

under the root divided by double the root. 

Ex. — Differentiate 

, — - , adx 

^ y = y/ax, gives dy = —-^ 

2^/ax 

y = (2ax--3^)\ y = (a^—zf. 

Let us now proceed to the second part of the Proposition, viz. to 
find the differential of a Logarithmic Equation. For this purpose, let 
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(32) y = log. X 
be the equation of a curve B Q, where 
X and y are the co-ordinates of any 
point P on the curve. If a; be increased 
by D E or A, then representing the cor. 
responding ordinate Q E by y\ (32)" 
becomes 

(33) y' = log. {X + h). 

If now we could develope the second side of (33) into a series of 
monomials, we might then, by subtracting (32) from (33) developed, 
and dividing the remainder by A, obtain the ratio of the increment 
of the ordinate to the increment of the abscissa, as was done in (10) 
— (13). But as we cannot readily develope log. {x + h\ the second 
side of (33), let us first subtract (32) from (33), and we have 

(34) y'— y = log. {x + ^)— log. x. 

Since the difference of the logarithms of two numbers is the loga- 
rithm of the quotient of the numbers, (34) becomes 

(35) y'— 2/ = log.(l + ^^ 

and if this be developed, the result should obviously be the same as 
if we had first developed (33) and subtracted (32) from the result. 
Now as is shown in most books on Algebra, if M be the modulus of 
a system of logarithms, the log. of 1 -f n is 

(36) log. (1 -I- n) = M (n^ J + J_ ^ + fec.^ 
By making n = - (36) becomes 

This is the development of (35). Substitute it into (35), and 
dividing by A, we have ^ 

h \ X 2a:2 ^ 3ar* 

This is the ratio of the increments of the co-ordinates. To obtain 
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the limit of this ratio, or the Ultimate Ratio, put h zero, or indefi- 
nitely small, and (38) becomes 

(39) til = ?L, or by notation 7, $f = ^, 
^ ^ h X dx X 

This is the Ultimate Ratio sought. In the Naperian, or hyper- 
bolic system of logarithms, M r= 1 and (39) becomes 

(40) dy = ^, 

X 

which is the differential of (32). 
Comparing (32) and (40), we hdve 

RULE VI. 

To differentiate the logarithm of a quantity, differentiate the quan- 
tity and divide by the quantity. 

This Rule gives the differential only when the logarithms are taken 
in the Naperian or hyperbolic system. For any other system of 
logarithms, we must multiply by the modulus, as is shown in (39). 

Ex. — Differentiate 

y = log. (a + x). 

Here a -f x is the quaptity of which the logarithm is taken ; 

hence by Rule VI. we have 

, dx 

dy = — 

a -\- X 

In like manner, differentiate the equations 

1 •> adx 

y =ia log. X, gives dy = , 

X 

j,=alog.(«»+ftx). giyesdy=«(^^±^, 

1 

y = log. (oa:— x"), y = » log. («*— a?)l 
The n*^ power of a logarithm is usually written by placing the n 
after the word log. as an exponent. Thus log. "a?, means the »** 
power of the logarithm of x, and log. x" means the logarithm <^x** 
The form log. ^'x is the same as (log. x)\ To differentiate a loga- 
rithm raised to a power, we combine Rule 1. with Rule VI. 
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Ex. — ^Differentiate 

dx 

y=:log. "a?, gives dy=^n log,*"'*. — , 

X 

dx 

y = log. « (a + ^)> dy — n log.*-* (a + x) , 

a-\'X 

y = log.' (ax + 6«"), y = log.* (a— ftar"»). 

By the application of Rule VI., and the well known principles of 
logarithms, we can readily deduce Rules for differentiating a product 
a fraction, or an exponential. We will examine each of these in 
order. 

First. To differentiate the product of two variables, let us take 
the equation 

(41) y = »a?, 
where % and x are both variable. 

Take the logarithm of equation (41) and we have 

(42) log. y = log. % -f log. X. 
Differentiate this by Rule VI. and we have 

(43) ' ^ = ^ + -. 

y » ar 

Multiply this by (41) and we have 

(44) dy = xd% + zdx^ 
which is the differential of (41). 

Comparing (41) and (44) we have 

RULE VII. 

To differentiate the product of two variables, multiply the second 

by the differential of the first, and the first by the differential of the 

second, and add the products. 

Ex. — Differentiate 

y = CLX% 4- 6, gives dy = axd% + a%dx^ 

y = 0^%^ 4- ft, gives dy = 2ax%^dx + Saa^z^dz^ 

dx 
y =z tt log. X, gives dy = log. x^z + z. — . 

X 

The process for differentiating a product of two factors is oflen 
conveniently applicable when each factor contains the same variable. 
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Thus if we have the equation 

y — X. log, (a + x) 
we differentiate it as two factors, x being one factor, and log. (a+x) 
the others Hence by Rule VII. the differential is 

dy = log. (a -f x). dx -f — . 

a -{• X 

Ex. — ^Differentiate 
y = a^ log. (ax + 5), y = (a + hx) (m + nx), y == «» log.'"x, 

i- * 

y = (a? + o) (ar«— 1)S y = (x—a^f log. (a + ar) 

Proceed in the same manner for the deduction of the Rule for dif- 
ferentiating when the product is that of three or more variables. 
For if we have 

(45) y = ttsjar, 

by taking the logarithms of (45), differentiating and multiplying the 
^result by (45) we have 

(46) dy = uzdx -f uxdz + xzduy 
which furnishes the Rule. 

Second. To differentiate a fraction, let us take the equation 

(47) 9 = t. 

z 

Take the logarithm of this, and we have 

(48) log. y = log. X — ^log. a. 

Differentiate (48) by Rule VI., and multiplying the result by (47) 
we have 

(49) dy = ^JfH^. 

which is the differential of (47). 
Comparing (49) and (47) we have 

RULE VIII. 
To differentiate a fraction, multiply the denominator into the dif- 
ferential of the numerator, from this subtract the numerator into the 
differential of the denominator, and divide by the square of the de* 
nominator. 
Ex. — Differentiate 
c 
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y=--., give8dy= , 

r «* 

y = ^, gives(fy = -^ 

If the numerator be constant, its difierential is, by Rale U., zero. 

Ex. Differentiate 

41 , adx 
y = —, gives dy=z ^_ , 

a a a 

x2 X -\-b xr-\' log. a: 

Third. An exponential is a quantity with a variable exponent* 
Thus a* is an exponential. To differentiate an exponential, let us 
take the equation 

(50) y = a*. 

Take the logarithm of this, and we have 

(61) log. y = X log. a. 
Di£brentiate this by Rule VI. and we have 

(62) ^ = log. a. dx. 

Multiply this by (60), and we have 
(53) dy = log. a. a*, dx, 

which is the differential of (50). 

Comparing (50) and (53), we have 

RULE IX. 
To differentiate an exponential, multiply together the logarithm of 
the base, the exponential itself, and the differential of the exponent. 
Ex. — ^Differentiate 

y = aK 
Here the exponent is 2x, hence by the Rule 
dy = log. a. a^. 2dx. 
Differentiate 
y zzz (a -\- c)***, gives dy = log. (a -f c). {a-^cy^ndxy 
y =1 a^, y = a*^. 
Rule IX. is deduced on the supposition that the base of the expo- 
nential is constant. If the base and exponent be both variable, we 
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can, by the process by which we passed from (50) to (53), obtain 
the differential. Thus if we have 
(54) y = tt% 

where u is variable, take the logarithm of the equation, and wo/have 
log. y = xlog. tt. 
The differential of this by Rules VI. and VII. is 

Ji = log. u.dx-\-x — 
y tt 

Multiply this by (54), and we have 

dy = tt* flog. tt. dx -{■ X — Y 

which shows the process. 
Differentiate 

y = (a + xY, y = (a -f a^)^ y = {a + u^)'. 
The foregoing Rules are sufficient for the differentiation of alge- 
*^ braic and logarithmic quantities. We might have commenced with 
the deduction of Rule VI. for differentiating a logarithm, and then 
have deduced Rule I. from Rule VI. For if we have the equation 
(54a) y = a:», 

by taking the logarithm of this we have 

log. y =: n log. X. 
The differential of this is, by Rule VI. 
dy __ dx 
y '^ Ic^ 
and multiplying this by the equation (54a), we get 

dy = nx'^^dx, 
which is the differential of (54a), and gives Rule I. We preferred, 
however, introducing the Binomial Theorem to develope equations 
(1) and (10) after the abscissa had received an increment ^, inas- 
much as the student is perhaps more familiar with that Theorem 
than with the Logarithmic Theorem introduced at equation (36), and 
because the development at (36) is itself deduced by the aid of the 
Binomial Theorem. 

It will be observed that Rules I. and VI. are obtained by the 
consideration that (10) and (32) are the equations of plane curves 
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The other Rules are then deduced from these two. The Curves, 
however, are merely introduced far the purpose of illustration, the 
Rules of differentiating just deduced being in fact algebraically 
true, and altogether independent of the Curves. 

There remains another class of quantities involving trigonometrical 
lines, and circular arcs. Before, however, deducing the Rules for 
diiferentiating these we will give a number of geometrical applica- 
tions illustrative of the use and signification of differentials and dif- 
ferential coefficients. This will require frequent employment of the 
foregoing Rules for differentiation. The student will carefully ob- 
serve the difference between the differential of a quantity and the dif- 
ferential coefficient. Equation (9) is the differential of (1) and equa- 
tion (8) is the differential coefficient of (1) ; in like manner (15) is 
the differential of (10) and (14) the differential coefficient of (10.) 

In deducing Rules I. and VI. we gave an arbitrary increment h 
to one of the variables x in the equation of the curve, and the cor- 
responding increment of the other variable y was deduced from this, 
and dependent upon it. This may be seen in equations (10) to (15), 
or in (1) to (9), or in (32) to (34). The variable to which the arbitrary 
increment was thus given, is called the independent variable, and 
the other is called the dependent variable. Thus in the foregoing 
deduction, x is the independent, and y the dependent variable, we 
will in general in the equation of a curve take the abscissa x for the 
independent and the ordinate y for the dependent variable. 

In the subsequent propositions the axes of reference are supposed 
to be rectangular except where it is otherwise specified. 



PROPOSITION II. 

The differential coefficient deduced from the equation of 
a plane curve represents the tangent of the angle which 
the tangent line to the curve makes with the axis of ab- 
cissas. 
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* Let the equation of the curve 
HPbe 
(55) y=or»+ft. 

At any point P whose co- 
ordinates are x and y suppose a G-^ 
tangent line R P be drawn 
This tangent line may be con-]^ 




D £ 



sidered as coinciding with the curve along the indefinitely small 
distance P Q. The point Q being taken indefinitely near to P, the 
line P L, which is parallel to the axis A X, represents the increment 
of the abcissa ar, and Q L the increment of the ordinate y. P L and 
Q L maj therefore be taken as the representatives of dx and dy^ 
With the centre R and radius R K=sl describe the arc K G and 
draw K V tangent to the ark at K. 
By similar triangles R K V and P L Q we have 
RK:KV:: PL:LQ 
or since K V is the tangent of R, 

(56) l:im.R::dxidy 
from which we have 

(57) $(=tan.R. 
dx 

But the angle at R is the angle which the tangent line, tangent at 
the point P, or (a;, y)y makes with the axis of abscissas. Hence (57), 
which shows that the tangent of this rfngle equals the differential co- 
efficient, proves the proposition. 

Equation (57) is independent of the equation (55), not being deduced 
from it, consequently the proposition is true whatever be the nature 
of the plane curve H P. To obtain the tangent of the angle R for 
any given curve (55) we may therefore deduce the differential coeffi- 
cient from (55) and its value is the tangent of the angle required. 

As a particular example the differential coefficient from(55)isby 
Rule I. 

(58) ^y- 



^=3aa:2 
dx 



Consequently for the angle R we have in this particular case 
4 
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(59) taii.R=3 aa^. 

In 59 the tangent of R depends upon the value of the abscissa x. 

The Rules of Proposition I. are algebraically true, and explain the 
mode of difierentiating algebraic and logarithmic equations ; and when 
differentiated, the differential coefficient may be deduced by the ordi- 
nary rules of Algebra. Proposition IL shows the point rf connexion 
between these algebraic Rules and Geometry j viz: ^<The differen- 
tial coefficient represents the tangent of the angle," &c. From this 
point of connexion a great system of Greometry may be constructed, 
inasmuch as almost evert Geokbtrical investigation, both of 

LINES AND OF SURFACES, INVOLVES, EITHER DIRECTLY OR INDI- 
RECTLY, THE TANGENT OF THIS ANGLE. The following Proposi- 
tions, from page 20 to page 59, exhibit the mode of resolving 
problems in plane Geometry, by aid of the principle established in 
this Proposition II. At Proposition XLV. commences the application 
of the same principle to the solution of problems in the Geometry of 
surfaces. The pure theory, or Rules of differentiation, are exhibited 
in Propositions I., XXIX., and XXXII., which (if it is preferred) 
may be first studied ; and then the application to Geometry of the 
principle evolved in Proposition II. may be perused in the other 
Propositions, as far as time and circumstances admit. 

To obtain the differential coefficient from an implicit equation 
such as a^ y^ -f b^ a* — a^ f * = o, we may either first solve the 
equation for y and then differentiate, or (which is more convenient 
in practice) we may first differentiate each term of the equation, and 
then deduce the differential coefficient by the ordinary rules of algebra. 
Before proceeding farther, it may be advantageous to explain a 
notation that has been found very convenient. If we have any 
number of curves whose equations are 

(A) y = as^y y = a', y ^ ax ^s^, y = (R^ — a^f, 

where y equals an expression into which x enters we may represent 

them all by the single form. 

(60,^ y = (par, 

which is read, y equals a function cf a:, and signifies that y equals 
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an expression composed of a? and constants. Equation (60) may 
therefore, be used to designate any curve whose equation is solved 
for 3(, and is a general form embracing all such equations as those 
marked (A.) 

Instead of ^ in (60) any other character may be employed for 
the same purpose. Thus, 

y = Far, y = Itx, y =/r, y = ?ra?, 
would each mean the same as (60) viz. that y equals an expression 
composed of x and constants. 

If the equations of the curves instead of being solved for y as in 
( A ) were of the form, 

V V ^xy — o* = o, aa^ — xy -{-^ — c« = o, 

i, e. not solved for y, then they may be represented by the form, 

(61) ^(ar,y) = o, 

which is read, a function of x y equals zero, and means that the 

equation of the curve contains tli^ co-ordinate» x y and constants,as 

in any one of the group B. 

Equations of the form A or (60), i. e. solved for y are said to 
contain 3^ as an explicit function of x. 

Equations of the form B or (61), i. e. not solved for y are said to 
contain 3^ as an implicit function of x. One quantity is said to be 
a function of another when it depends upon it. Thus in the curve 
H P, the ordinate P l) or j^ is said to be a function of the abscissa 
A D or ap, because if the abscissa be varied the ordinate will also 
vary, or in equation (60) which is the explicit form of the equation 
of any plane curve whatever, if a: be increased or diminished y will 
also vary, being connected with x in the equation. Either of the 
forms (60) or (61) may be used to designate any plane curve what- 
ever, (60) being used when the equation is explicit, and (61) when it 
is implicit. 

In the case of the parabola, (60) is y = y/px^ the explicit form, 
and (61) is y* — px = 0, the implicit form. 

In many of the following propositions we will use the explicit 
form (60), of th^ equation of a plane curve, employing it as a mere 
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symbol to denote the equation of any curve. We might for the same 
purpose, and in the same manner, employ the implicit form (61). 

We may arrive at the same result (57) by the consideration of 
limits, as follows: Let (x^y) be the co-ordinates of the point P 
(fig. 2.) and (x\y') of the point Q, and through the points Q and 
P draw the secant line Q R, it is obvious that y' — ^ = Q L and 
x' — a: = P L, and the two triangles R K V and P Q L being, as 
before, similar, we have as in (56). 
(56a) 1 : tan. R : : , a:' — x :y' — y, 

from which we have 

(57a) lan. R = ^ , ~ ^, 

a: — a: 

which is the tangent of the angle which the secant l&e Q R makes 
with the axis of x. This angle varies the nearer the point Q ap- 
proaches to the point P, and in the Unut^ when Q coincides with P 
the secant line Q R becomes a tangent line P R, the angle at R be- 
comes the angle which the tangent line makes with the axis of a;, 

and ^ ^ becomes ^, the ultimate ratio or differential coeffi- 
x' — X dx , 

cient. Hence, when P R is a tangent line, (57a) becomes (57). 



PROPOSITION, m. 

Determine the equation of the tangent line to a given 
plane curve. 

Tja.4. 
Let the equation of the plane 

curve H P be represented by y 

(62) y=^(px. 
Let x' and y' be the variable 

co-ordinates of the line R P and 

X and y the co-ordinates of the *K- -A.. J) G 

point of tangency P. The equation of any line R P passing through 
the point P is, 

(63) y' —y =z a{x' — x). 

Since a in (63) is the tangent of the angle P R X, we have by 
(57), when P R is a tangent line, 
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(64) 




dx 


= a. 




Pat this value of a into 


(68), 


and we 


have 


(65) 


y- 


-P = 


Ic- 


-*). 



which is the equation of the tangent line P R. This is a general 
form, being independent of the nature of the curve H P. To apply 
it to any particular curve, we deduce from (62) the value of the dif- 
ferential coefficient, which being put into (65), gives the tangent line 
to the particular curve. 

As an example, let (62) be for a particular curve, 
(c) y =z aa^ + b. 

From this we get 

{d) ^=3aa^. 

ax 

This value of the differential coefficient put into (65,) we have for 
the tangent line to the curve(c),the equation 
(e) y'—y = Sax^ (x'-^x). 

In the general form (65), and in every particular case, it is to 
be observed that x and y are the co-ordinates of the point of tan- 
gency. By means of the equation of the curve (62), we can elimi- 
nate y from the tangent line (65). 

If we designate the differential of (par, by writing the character- 
istic d before it, thus, d, (pXy we may write the di&rential coeffi- 
cient of (62) in the form 

dy d* ^x 



dx dx 

d. px 



dx 



= <P'iP, 



(65a) 
or putting 

we may write (65a) 

(65ft) ^=(p'x, 

ax 

and by subjstituting from (62) and (65&) into (65), we have for the 

general form of the tangent line to a plane curve, 

4 * 
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(65c) y'— ^ = <P'x («'—«)• 

But it is simpler to employ (65). 

From (65&) we observe that when the curve (62) is explicit, the 
differential^ coefficient is a function of x. 

If the equation of the curve be implicit, as in form (61), the pro- 
cess is the same, viz., deduce from (61) the differential coefficient, 
and put its value into (65). 

Ex. — ^Determine the equation of the tangent line to the curves 
y ^aoi^ ^r c. .'. y'— y = 4a«* (x'— a?), 
y = ax — «*. •'• y'— y = (o^— 2af) (x' — x) 
(C\ $ y = « ^<>g- ^' 8f = a log, (» + *), y=^ax log. ar, 
^^ i «* + y*— R* = o, ay + 6»ar»--a«6* = o, j^— par = o. 




PROPOSITION IV. 

Determine the equation of the Normal line to a plane 
t^urve. 

flQ. 8. 

Let PG be the normal line 
to the curve at P, and (x',y') the 
co-ordinates of any point on 
PG, and {x^y) the co-ordinates 
of the normal point P. jL 

The equation of any line P G through P is of the form 

(66) y— y = a (x'^x) 
where a is the tangent of the angle PGX. 

If PR be tangent to the curve at P, and (65) its equation, we 
have by the condition of perpendicular lines, (Analytical Geometry,) 

^= — Jl, 
dx a 

or taking the reciprocal, 

dx 

dy 

This value of a put into (66), we have 

(67) s,'-y=-g(a:'-a;), 



a = 
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dx 



which is the equation of the normal line P G. If (62) be the equa- 
tion of the curve H P, we deduce from (62) the differential coeffi- 
cient and put its reciprocal into (67). 
Ex. — Determine the equation of the normal line when the curve is 

{c) y = cufi + b. 

and the reciprocal of this put into (67), we have 

(d) y'-y = - ^ (X'-X), 

the normal line required. 

Determine the normal line in the curve 
(c) a^ + f — R^ = o. 

From this we have 

^ _. _ «_ 
dx y ' 

and (67) becomes 



(/) 



y- 



- y 



iL(x'-x), 

X ^ 



which is the equation of the normal line to the curve (e). 
Ex. — Determine the normal line in the curves marked (C). 



PROPOSITION V. 

Determine the length of the subtangent in a given plane 
curve. 




Let the equation of the given 
curve H P be 
(68) y = (^x, 

where x and y are the co-ordi- 
nates of the point of tangency jC" jlT 
P. The subtangent is R D. To find the length of R D we have, 
by Trigonometry, in the right-angled triangle P R D, 
(68a) P D = R D tan. R. 
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Put into this the value of tan. R at (57), and we have, since P D 
is the y of the point P, 

(69) R D = y J, . 

which is the length of the subtangent required. To apply (69) to 
any given curve (68), deduce from (68) the differential coefficient, 
and its reciprocal put into (69), we have the subtangent for the par- 
ticular curve. 

Ex.— Let the curve (68) be 



dy_ 



dx 



y = a«» + 6. .-. ^ = 2a^, or tZ = 
dx dy 

This put into (69), we have 

RD= y , 

2ax 
the subtangent required. 
Ex. — Determine the subtangent in the curves (C). 



.2ax 



PROPOSITION VI. 

Determine the length of the subnormal in a given plane 
curve. 

FIG. 7 

Let the equation of the given 
curve H P be 

(70) y = (par. 
Draw P G the normal, then 

D G is the subnormal whose^ 
length is required. 

The right-angled triangles R P G and D P G, being similar, we 
have the angle P R D equal to the angle D P G. Hence by (57) 

(71) ^ = tan. D P G. 
dx 

From the right-angled triangle P D G we have, by Trigonometry, 

(72) D G = P D tan. D P G. 

By (71) this becomes, (since P D is the ordinate y), 
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(73) DG = y^=: subnormal. 

ax 

We might eliminate y from (73) by means of the equation of the 
curve (70), and the subnormal would be a function of x. 

To apply (73) to any given curve, deduce from the equation of 
the curve (70), the differential co-efficient, and put its value into (73). 

Ex. — Determine the subnormal of the curve 

(c) y^^ax'+b, ... ^ = Sax', 

ax 

and (73) becomes 

(.((2) DG = Sao;' y, the subnormal. 

If we eliminate one of the co-ordinates, as y from (d) by means of 
(c)y we have for the subnormal as a function of or, 
(e) DG = Saa^ (ax^ + b). 

Ex. — Determine the subnormal in equations (C). 



PROPOSITION VII. 

Determine the length of the tangent or normal of a given 
curve. 

Let HP [Fig. Proposition VI.] be the given curve, and (70) its 
equation. PR is the length of the tangent, and PG of the normal. 

From the right-angled triangle PRD we have 

?R=: FD + RD. 
Put in this for RD its value at (69), and since PD is the ordinate 
y, we have for the length of the tangent 

(74) VR = (f + f'^f 

In like manner, for the length of the normal PG we have 

Pg'= PdV DG. 
Put in this for DG its value at (73), and we have for the length 

of the normal 

I 

(75) PG = (J^+,»g)^ 
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The differential coefficient in (75) and (74) is to be supplied from 
(70), the equation of the curve. 

Ex. — Determine the length of the tangent and nonnal lines in 
equations (C.) 

PROPOSITION VIII, 

Determine the point on a given curve, from which, if a 
tangent line be drawn, it will make a given angle with the 
axis of abscissas. 



Let the equation of the given 
curve HP be 
(76) y = (par. 

Since the angle PRX, which 
the tangent line makes with jl 




axis of X is given, its tangent is given, 
tangent of PRX, we have by (57) 

(77) 



Hence putting m for the 



dx 



The two equations (76) and (77) solved for x and p make known 
the co-ordinates of P, the point of tangency required. 
Ex. — For a particular curve let (76) be 

(c) y = a«^ -f ft .'. Jf = 2 ax and (77) becomes 

dx 

(d) 2 aar = m, equations (c)and((?)solved for x and y give 



2a ^ 4a 



which are the co-ordinates of P the point required. 
Ex. — Determine such a point of tangency in equations (C). 



PROPOSITION IX. 

Determine the point on a plane curve from which if a 
tangent and normal be drawn, the subnormal will be a 
given multiple of the subtangent. 
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Let the equation of the given 
curve HP be 

(78) y = (px.' 
Let m be the multiple that 

DG is of RD, then by the^^ 
proposition 

(79) DG = m. DR 

substitute into this for J)G and DR, their values in (73) and (69), 
and we have 




dy dx 



(80) 

from which we have 

(81) $f = + x/"^ 

dx — 

Equations (78) and (81) are sufficient to determine x and y, the 
co-ordinates of the point required. 

Ex.— For a particular curve let (78) be 
(c) y = a** + 4. From this we get 

dx 
and (81) becomes 

{d) 2 oa? = + y/m, 

solve equations (c) and {d) for x and y and we have the co-ordin- 
ates of the point required. 
Ex. — Determine such a point in curves (CJ. 



PROPOSITION X. 

Determine the point on a curve from which if a tangent 
line be drawn the subtangent will be of a given length. 
Let the equation of the given curve HP (fig. 9.) be 

(82) y = (p«, 

putting n for RD the given subtangent, (69) gives 

(83) « = »^. 

dy 
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after putting into (83) the value of -? 

dy 

deduced from (62), equations (82) and (83) solved for x and y make 

known the point required. 

Ex.— Determine such a point in curves (C). 



PROPOSITION XL 

Determine the point on a curve from which if a tangent 
line be drawn it will be of a given length. 
Proposition X. suggests the method of doing this. 



PROPOSITION XII. 

Determine the point on a curve from which if a tangent 
and normal be drawn they will intercept a given distance 
on the axis of abscissas. 

Let the given curve HP be ' ™- "^ 

represented by 

(84) y = (px. 
It is obvious that RG the 

part of the axis of abscissas in- 
tercepted by the tangent PR^ -^A^ JD G- 
and the normal PG is composed of the subtangent and subnormal. 
Hence, putting c for the given intercept RG we have by means of 
(69) and (73) 

(85) c 




^p+y% 

ay ax 



Having put into (85) for the differential coefficients, their values de- 
duced from (84), the equations (84) and (85) make known the co- 
ordinates x and y of the point required. 
Ex. — ^Determine such a point in curves (C). 
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PROPOSITION XIII. 
Determine the distance from a given point on a curve to a 
given line, measured on the normal to the curve. 

Let (Xj y) be the given co-ordin 
ates of the point P, and let the jyi 
equation of the curve HC be 

(86) y = <px, 
and the equation of the given line 
MNbe 

(87) y' = ax' + h. 
The equation of the normal PQ is by (67') 

(88) y'_y = _L(ar'-«) 

P 
where for brevity we put 



t>^ 



P = 



_ dy 



dx 



and where a?', y* are the variable co-ordinates of PQ. 

If X and y be the co-ordinates of P, and x' and y' of L, the dis- 
tance PL, which call N, is by a well known form in Analytical 
Geometry, 
(89) N« = (y'-y)^ + (a:'-x)^. 

At the point L, x' and y' are common to (89), (87) and (88), 
Find the values of x' and y' from (87) and (88) and substituting 
them into (89) we have for the length required, 



(90) 



N = 



t 



op + 1 

The differential coefficient p deduced from (86) and its value put 
into (90), we have the distance PL in terms of the given co-ordin- 
ates of P and other known quantities. 

Determine such a distance for the following curves. 
(D) y = axS a:» + y« — R* = o, a^ + ^«' — «' ^ =^- 
D 5 
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PROPOSITION XIV, 

Determine the point on a plane curve from which if a 
normal line be drawn the part of it intercepted between the 
curve and a given straight line will be of a given length. 

This is obviously effected by solving (86) and (90) for x and y, 
the co-ordinates of the point P. Hence, putting for the differential 
coefficient p in (90) its value from (86), we have (86) and (90) to 
find X and y in terms of the given line N and other known quantities. 

Propositions similar to XIII. and XIV, might also be solved in re- 
lation to the tangent line. The method of the solution is readily 
suggested by these Propositions. 

PROPOSITION XV. 

Prom a given point a tangent line is drawn to a given 
curve, determine the co-ordinates of the point of tangency. 

Let M be the given point, and (m, n) 
its co-ordinates. 

Let the equation of the given curve 

PDbe 

<91) f(ar,y)=o- ^ B X 

Let MP be the tangent line. From (65) the equation of MP is 

(92) . y'—y-^p{x' — x) 

where p is put for the diflferential coefficient, an abbreviation we will 
frequently employ hereafter, and x' and y' are the variable co-ordin- 
ates of MP. 

At the point M, x' and y' become m and n, and (92) becomes 

(93) n — y ^ p (m — a?). 

For the differential coefficient p in (93) put its value taken from 
(91), and then solving (91) and (93) for x and y we have the co- 
ordinates of the point P required. 

Ex, 1. Let (91) be the circle, 
(a) a^ + 3^ — R^=ro. 

The differential coefficient from this is 
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(*) 








dx 


X 

T 


= j». 




and 


(93) 


becomes 












('') 






»■ 


— y = 


X 

~y 


(»«- 


*). 



solve (a) and (c) for x and jr, and we have the point P required. 
Ex. 2. Determine such a point of tangency in the curves (D.) 
It is obvious that if (91) be a curve of the n^ degree, there will 
be n points of tangency, all of which will be made known by the 
n values of a; and y found by solving (91) and (93). Thus, example 
(a) is of the 2^ degree, and the solution of equations (a) and (c) 
gives two values for x and two for y, which shows, that from the same 
point M two tangent lines can be drawn to the circle (a). 



PROPOSITION XVI. 

From a given point a normal is drawn to a given curve, 
determine the co-ordinates of the normal point. 

By the normal point, a term already used, is understood the point 
on the curve where the normal intersects it. 

From (67) we have for the equation of the normal line 

(93a) y'—y^ —!(«'--. a:). 

P 

Proceed with this equation as with (92), and the solution is the 
same as in Proposition XV. 

Ex. — Find such a ^int in the curve 
(h) y = aa^. 

From this, p = 2aar, and (93a) becomes, (putting n and m for 
y' and x') 

(c) n-^y= ^ A.(m^x). 

Proceeding with the solution of (h) and (c), we find a cubic equa- 
tion which shows that from any point not on the curve, three nor- 
mals can be drawn to the curve (b), 

Ex. — ^Determine such a point in the curves (D). 
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PROPOSITION XVII- 
Detennine the distance from a given point to each of the 

co-ordinate axes, measured on the tangent to a given curve. 

na 13. 

Let M be the given point, and T 

(m,n) its co-ordinates. Let the 

equation of PD, the given curve, 

be represented by 

(94) (p(x,y) =0. ___ _ 
Through M suppose the tangent line PC drawn. Its equation is, 

as in (93), for the point M, 

(95) n— y = p (w— «). 

The general equation of the same line is, as in (92), 

(96) y'-y = p (x'-x). 

To get the distances AH and AC, put first in (96) y' zero, and 
we have for «', 

(97) a;' = X _ 1. = AC. 

P 
Again, put in (96) x' zero, and we have for y\ 

(98) y'=zy—px = AE. 

Equations (97) and (98) make known AC and AH in terms of 
x,y, and constants, (x and y being the co-ordinates of the point 
of tangency P.) 

Having also the co-ordinates (m,n) of the point M, it is evident 
that the required distances MH and MC are readily expressed from 
the right-angled triangles OEM and HSM, in terms of AH, AC, AE, 
and EM. 

These expressions for MH and MC will involve the co-ordinates 
X and y of the point of tangency, which co-ordinates may be de- 
termined by solving (94) and (95) for x and y. 

Determine these distances in the curves (D). 

If the proposition were to determine similar distances measured 
on the normal line to a given curve, the solution would be effected 
in the same manner, by taking the equation of the normal line in- 
stead of (95) and (96). 
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PROPOSITION XVIIL 

Determine the distance from a given point to the tangent 
of a given curve. 

no. 14. 
Let PD be the given curve, and y. 

(99) (p{x,y) = o, 
its equation. 

Let (m,n) be the given point M, 

and x' and y' being the variable co- g 

ordinates d* PS, the equation of the tangent line PS is 

(100) y'— y = p (x'-^x). 

From M draw MH perpendicular to PS, and MH is the distance 
required. For the equation of the line MH, passing through M and 
perpendicular to PS, we have 

(101) y'-n = _ 1. (X'— m). 

P 
For the required distance MH we have, by Analytical Geometry, 

(102) MSf = (y'—ny + (x'--my, 
where x' and y' are the co*ordinates of the point H. 

At the point H, x' and y' are common to (100), (101) and (102), 
hence solve (100) and (101) for x' and y\ and putting their values 
into (102), the required distance MH becomes known. This dis- 
tance is expressed in terms of constants, and of the co-ordinates x 
and y of the point of tangency. These co-ordinates are given by 
the proposition. 

Determine this distance in the curves (D). 



PROPOSITION. XIX. 

Determine the point on a curve at which the tangent 
line is perpendicular to the axis of abscissas. 

5* 



N 
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Let PD be the given curve, and 

(103) (f>{x,y) = 0, 
its equation. 

Let P be the point at which the tangent 
line P£ is perpendicular to the axis of 
abscissas. 

Since ^ expresses the tangent of the angle which the tangent 
ax 

lines makes within the axis of abscissas, we have, when this is a right 

angle, 

^ = Infinity, 
dx 

or since the reciprocal of infinity is zero, 

(104) 1 = 0. 

Equations (103) and (104) serve to delermine x and y, the co- 
ordinates of the point required. 

The same result would be obtained by considering that the co- 
tangent of an angle is the reciprocal of the tangent, and that when 
the angle E is aright angle, its co-tangent is zero, which gives (104). 

Ex. — Determine such a point when the curve PD is the circle. 

(b) (a:-.a)« + (y-^)« — R2 = o. 
Differentiate this, and we have 

(c) 2 (x— a) dx + 2 (y— ^) dy = o. 
From this we get 

dy X — a 

By (104) this is zero. Hence 

(e) --y:^ = o. 

^ x—a 

Solve (e) and {h) for x and y, and we have 

(/) y = .3, a? = a + R, 

which shows that there are two points on the circle (h) at which the 

tangent line is perpendicular to the axis of abscissas. 
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Ex.^-Determine such a point in the curves 
(E) y = a^ + ^ (y^Qf — nx = o, 



y2 — fjix. 




PROPOSITION XX. 

Determine when a curve has a rectUinear asymptote, and 
construct the asymptote. 

Definition. — A rectilinear asymptote is a tangent line whose point 
of tangency is infinitely distant. 

Such a line consequently approaches continually nearer to a 
curve without, however, touching it at any finite distance. 

Let PD be a given curve, and 

(105) y = (par 
its equation. The equation of a 
line tangent to this curve is of the 
form 

(106) y'-y = p (ar'-rr), 

where x and y are the co-ordinates of the point of tangency. In 

(106) put y' = o and we have 

(107) X' = x— L. = AC. 

P 
Again in (106) put x' = o, and we have 

(108) y' = y— par ±= AH. 

The difTerential coefficient p derived from (105) obviously does 
not contain y. It may therefore be regarded as a function of x. 
Let us then for brevity put 

(109) p = Yx, 

and substitute (105) and (109) into (107) and (108), and we have 

(110) AC = a:--?5, 

Ya? 
and 

(111) AH r= (pa; — xYx. 

In order to determine whether PD can have an asymptote, we 
make x infinite in (110) and (111), and observe what AC and AH 
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then become. If both the values of AC and AH become Infinite 
when X is infinite, the curve has no asymptote, for no line can then 
be drawn which will become a tangent at a point infinitely distant. 

If either or both of the values of AC and AH become finite or 
zero when x is infinite, the curve has an asymptote, because a line 
drawn in a definite manner becomes a tangent at a point infinitely- 
distant. 

If both the values of AC and AH are definite lines when x is in- 
finite, the line drawn through the points C and H is the asymptote. 

If both these values are zero for x infinite, the asymptote passes 
through the origin A, and to draw it, we must know the angle it 
makes with one of the coordinate axes. 

The tangent of the angle which the asymptote makes with the 
axis of X is found by making x infinite in (109). 

If for X infinite one of the intercepts (110), (111) is infinite, and 
the other finite, the curve has an asymptote parallel to the axis on 
which the intercept is infinite. If one of the intercepts (110,) (111) 
be infinite, and the other zero, the axis is the asymptote. 

If for any given value of x in (110), (111), one of the intercepts 
AC, AH becomes infinite, and the other finite or zero, that value of 
X is the abscissa of a point which is infinitely distant, and the curve 
has an asymptote parallel to the axis of y,i£xhe an actual value, 
. nd coinciding with the axis of y, if a; be zero. 

We will illustrate this by an example. 

Take as a particular case of (105) the equation 

(c) y = A (a^'-af . 

which is the equation of the hyperbola. 

Proceed with the equation of its tangent line as above directed, 
and we find the intercepts corresponding to (110), (111), each zero 
when X is infinite. Hence the hyperbola (c) has an asymptote pas- 
sing through the origin. 

To draw this asymptote we must find the angle it makes with th« 
axis of X. For this purpose, the differential coefficient deduced fronri 
(c) may be put into the form 
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(d) 



-K'-l)-' 



which corresponds to (109). When x is infinite, (d) becomes 
(e) p = b -^ a, 

which makes known the angle that the asymptote makes with the 
axis of x; and the asymptote, passing also through the origin, can 
be drawn. 

Ex. 2. — Determine whether the curve 

(/) y = -. 

has an asymptote. Differentiate this, and we have 

^ = — ^. 
dx x^ 

This is the value of ^rr in (109). Hence substituting from (/) 

and (g) into (110) and (111), we have 

(A) AC = 2ar, and 



(g) 



AH=?^^ 



If in the values (h) x be made infinite, we have AC infinite, and 
AH zero. Hence the axis of x is an asymptote. If in (h) x be 
zero, AC is zero and AH is infinite, from which we infer that the 
axis of y\s also an asymptote. 



PROPOSITION XXL 

Two curves intersect, determine the angle they make with 
each other at the point of intersection. 

no. 17. 

Let HD and £S be the 
intersecting curves, intersect- 
ing at the point P. 

Let the equation of £S be 
represented by 

(112) t(a?,y)=o, 
and the equation of HD by 

(113) 4(x,y) = 0. 



T 
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The angle made by two intersecting cunres is the same as the 
angle made by their tangents at the point of intersection. At the 
point of intersection P, draw PN and PL tangent to the curves HD 
and ES respectively. Let 

f = differential coefficient of (112) = tan« PLX, and 
p = differential coefficient of (113) = tan. PNX. 

If V =: tangent of the angle NPL, then since NPL is the differ- 
ence of the angles PLX and PNX, we have, by a well known Theo- 
rem in Trigonometry, for the tangent of the difference of two 
angles, 

1 4-pp 

This is the value of the required angle in terms of the differential 
coefficients p and p'. As p and p' are functions of x and y^ if the 
values of p andp' be deduced from (112) and (118), and substi- 
tuted into (114), V will then be a function of x and jf, and we may 
represent (114) by 

(114a) V = F (ar,y), 

where F {x^y) is put for what (114) becomes when the values of p 
andp' are substituted into it. Now solve (112) and (113) for x and 
y^ the co-ordinates of the point of intersection, and their values put 
into (114a), we have the tangent of the required angle in known 
terms. 

Ex. — ^Find the angle of intersection of the circle and parabola. 

Here (112) and (113) become 

(c) «« + y» — R» = o, and f — Amx = o, 
from which we get respectively, 

(d) ^ = = p, and ^ = — = p . 

ax y dx y 

The values of p and p' in {d) put into (114), we have for (114a), 

(e) V= iLi^tM. 
^ i 2fnx^\ 

Solve equations (c) for x and y^ and putting their values into (e), 

we have the value of V in known terms. 

Ex. — ^Find the angle of intersection of the two curves, 
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j^ — 4jfi« = o, y* + (a? — c)* — R« = 0, 
or of the two curves, 



PROPOSITION XXII. 

Determine the relation between the parameters of two 
curves tangent to each other. 

The constants that enter into the equation of a curve are called 
Parameters. Thus, if we have the equations, 

(^ — 4«»a: = o, 
(F) {y' + a^ — R'^o, 

m is a parameter in the first, R is a parameter in the second, and a, 
.3, R are parameters in the third. 

We may designate in general that the equation of a curve con- 
tains any particular parameter, as R, by writing the equation thus, 

(115) t(«. y, R) = 0, 

which signifies that the equation of the curve contains the variable 
co-ordinates, and the particular parameter R. Beside the particular 
parameter expressed, the equation may contain others not appearing 
in the general form of the equation. Thus (115) may represent 
either the second or third of equations (F). 

This premised, we proceed to the proposition. 

Let HL be one curve, and 

(116) 4»(rr, y, m) = 
its equation, in which fn is a parameter. 

Let AC be another curve, and 

(117) F (ar, y, n) = o, 
its equation, in which n is a parameter. 

Suppose these curves tangent at the 
point P. A line SR, tangent to AC at 
P, will also be tangent to HL at the 
same point. 

If p and p' represent the differential coefficients of (116), and 
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(117), for the common point P, then since (by Proposition II.) p and 
p' each represent the tangent of the same angle R, we have 

(118) p^p\ 

in which it is to be recollected that p and p' are functions of x and y. 
As p and p' are functions of the co-ordinates of the point of tan- 
gency these co-ordinates x and y may be eliminated between (116), 
(117), and (118). The resulting equation solved for m may be re- 
presented by 

(119) m=/.n, 

which is the required relation between the parameters in and n. 

Ex. — Let the curves be the two circles, 
(a) a:' ^- y' = A 

{h) (a:-a«) + (y-^)« = m«, 

Equating the values of the differential coefficients of (a) and (b) 
we have, afler cleariog of fractions, 

(c) ay = /3x. 

Eliminate x and y from (a), (5), and (c), and we have for the re- 
lation between m and n, 

1 

(d) jn = (a^ 4- P^) « ± n. 

Equation {d) shows, that with the same centre there are two radii 
with which the circle (5) may be described so as to be tangent to 
the circle (a), one giving internal, the other external contact. 

From (d) we have 

(6) (a« + .8»)*=mqp», 

which shows, (since (a^ -f j3*)^ is obviously the distance of the 
centres) that when two circles have external or internal contact, the 
distance of their centres equals the sum or difference of their radii, — 
a proposition in plane Geometry. 

Determine the relation between the parameters m and n in the 
lines, 

^y z= ax ■{• m ^^ iy =^ ax '\- m 

when they are tangent to each other. 
Equation (118) may be regarded as the condition of the tangency 
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of two cunres. This condition results from the obvious principle, 
that if two curves are tangent to each other, they have a common 
tangent line at the point of contact. 




PROPOSITION XXIII. 

A circle touches two given curves, determine the Locus 
of its centre. 

Let HC be one of the curves, 
and 

(120) ^(x\ y') = o, 
its equation. 

Let SR be the other curve 
and 

(121) F(x",y") = o, 
its equation. Let 

(122) (x-aY + (y — py = R\ 

be the equation of the circle tangent to (120) and (121) at P and Q» 
and in which a and j3 are the co-ordinates of the centre O. At P the 
co-ordinates of (120), and (122) are common. For that point (122) 
may be written, 

(123) ^x'—ay + (y' — ^y = R\ 

At (Q) the co-ordinates are common to (121) and (122). Hence, 
for that point (122) may be written, 

(124) (ar" — a)» + (y" _ pf = R^. 

Let p = the differential coefficient of (120) for the point P, 
P' = do. (123) P, 

P = do. (121) Q, 

P'= do. (124) Q. 

Since (120) and (123) are tangent at P, we have, as in (118), 

(125) p = p\ 
For a similar reason ^e have, 

(126) P = F. 

In these equations p and p' are functions of x' and y' and P and 
P' are functions of x" and y". 

6 
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The co-ordinates of the point P are common to (120), (123) and 
(125). Eliminating these co^>rdinate8 between these three equa- 
tions, the resulting equation will contain a, 0, and R, and may be re- 
presented by 

(127) t(a,^,R) = o. 

The co-ordinates of the point Q are common to (121), (124), and 
(126). Eliminating these co-ordinates between thesis three equations 
the resulting equation will contain a, j3, and R, and may be repre- 
sented by 

(128) F(o,^,R) = o, 

Eliminate the variable radius R between (127), and (128). The 
resulting equation will contain a and ^, and may be represented by 

(129) ^ = 4«. 

This being an equation between the co-ordinates of the centre, is 
the curve required. 

Ex. — Let the two given curves, HC and SR, be a drde, and 
straight line. Then (120) and (121) become 

(c) «'« + y'« — m^ = o, and y" —imp" — ft = o, 
the differential coefficients from which are 

(d) ^ = - ^ = J,, and _^i!l = n = P. 
^ ^ dx' y' ^' dx" 

The differential coefficients of (123) and (124) are 

(.) ^ = _.flZ?- = p^and-^ = _^C=^= F, 
^ ^ dx' y'— /3 ^' dx" y"—^ 

and equations (126) and (126) become respectively, 
(/) ?r = 4^^^^<^ » = _'"""" 



y' y'-fi y"-/3 

Eliminate x' and y' between (123) and the first of (c) and (/*), 
and we have the particular form corresponding to (127). Eliminate 
x" and y" between (124) and the second of (<?) and (/), and we 
have the particular form corresponding to (128). Eliminate R be- 
tween these two results, and we have for the locus of the centre a 
parabola, — a result which may be verified by a simple geometrical 
deduction. 
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PROPOSITION XXIV. 
From a given point a line is drawn making a given angle 
with the tangent of a curve, determine the locus of the in- 
tersection. 

T X r»T^ t 1 . FIG. aa 

Let FLI be the given curve, 

and Y 

(130) ^{x,y) = o, 
its equation. 

Let M be the given point, and s 
(c,«i) its co-ordinates. A 

Let PS be the tangent line, and MH the line drawn through M, 
making at H the given angle with the tangent PS. 

Let V = tangent of the given angle at H, and let {m,n) be the 
co-ordinates of H,— the point of intersection. 

The equation of the tangent line PS for the point H is, as in (93), 

(131) n-y = p (m^x). 
The equation of MH passing through M is* 

(132) y'-^d = H(x'^c). 
For the point H this becomes, 

(132a) «-rf=^(«-c). 

In these equations « is the tangent of the angle which HM makes 
with the axis of ar. 

For the tangent of the angle H we have, as in (114), 

(133) V = JP— ^ V 

1 -{-pre' 
in which p is a function of x and y. 

Eliminate ar,y, and ft between the four equations aSO), a 31) 
(132a), and (133). ^ ^^ ^' 

The resulting equation will contain no other variables than wand 
n. Representing it by 

(134) ^(myu) = 0, 
we have the locus required. 

Cor. 1st — If the angle H be a right angle, instead of (138) we 
have 
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(135) 1 + p* = o, 

aod x^y^ and n are then to be eliminated between (130), (131), 
(132a), and (136). 

Cor/2d.— If the tangent of the angle H, instead of being con- 
slant, be a given function of the coordinates of the point H, i. e. if 

then instead of (133) we have 

(136) K«^,n)= j^ 

and jr, y and n being eliminated between (130), (131), (132o), and 
(136), we have the locus required. 

Ex. 1. Let the curve be a circle, and the point from which lines 

perpendicular to the tangent are drawn, be on the perimeter, find the 
16cus of the intersection. 

no. 2L 

Take the origin A at the point 
through which the perpendiculars are 
drawn. 

Here the curve (130) is 
(a) y« = 2ra?-a^. 

The tangent line HP is, as in (131), 
(6) n-y = p {m-^x). 

The equation of the perpendicular 
AH, passing through the origin and the point H, whose oo-ordinates 
are m and n, is for the point H, 

(c) n = 9cm, 

and H being a right angle, we have, as in (135), 

(d) 1 + PK = O. 

Eliminate x,y, and n from (a), (&), (c), and (d), by the ordinary 
rules of Algebra, and the resulting equation is 

(e) »« r* = (m* + n')^ — 2nn (m*. + n*), 

the locus of the point H. This locus might be immediately obtained 
from the figure, by joining C and P, then CP is parallel and equal 
toSH. 

If (e) be changed to a polar equation, A being the pole, AH the 
radius vector R, and AX the angular axis, we have 
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(136]f ) R = r COS. CO + r, 

a very simple result, and which shows that if a semicircle be 
described on the radius AC, and any line AS be drawn through A, 
and produced till SH equals the radius AC, a line through H per- 
pendicular to AH is tangent to the circle. As the curve (136f ) 
possesses maoy remarkable, properties, we will refer to it hereafter 
by the name of, The Cibcloid. 

Ex. 2. — Find the locus when the curve is an ellipse or hyperbola, 
attd the point through which the lines are drawn b the focus, or 
centre, or vertex, the angle H being right. 

Ex. 3. — ^Find the locus when the curve is the parabola, and the 
point through which the lines are drawn is the focus or vertex, and 
the angle of intersection H is either right, or oblique. 

The properties of these loci are more readily investigated by 
changing their rectangular to polar equations, as was done with (e). 

PROPOSITION XXV. 

Pairs of tangents to a curve intersect at a given angle, 
determine the locus of their intersection. 




Let PQ be the given curve, 
and PH and QH a pair of 
tangents to it intersecting at H. 

Let {x\y') be the co-ordi- 
nates of P, one of the. points 
of tangency, and (x'\y") the 
co-ordinates of Q, the other 
point of tangency. 

Let (jn^n) be the co-ordinates of H, and let the equation of PQ 
for the point P be, 

(137) K^',y) = o, 

and the equation of PQ for the point Q, 

(138) ^ 4,(a:",y") = a. 

Let p and p' be the differential coefficients of (137), and (138)- 
E - 6^ 
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The equation of the tangent line PH for the point H is as in (93), 

(139) fi— y' = p (J»— «'). 
The equation of QH for the point H is 

(140) n-y" = p («-.«"). 

Put V = tangent of the given angle H, then as in (114), we 
have for the tangent of the angle made by the lines, (139), and 
(140), 

Since p is a function of x\y\ and p' of *a:",y", we have the five 
equations (137), (138), (139), (140), and (141), to eliminate the 
four co-ordinates of the points of tangency. The resulting equation 
will contain no other variables than m and n, and may be repre- 
sented by 

(142) 4(«»,«) = 0, 
which is the equation of the locus required. 

Note, — If the curve (137) be of the second degree, the two values 
of each co-ordinate given, by the solution of (137) and (139), make 
known the co-ordinates of both points of tangency, and (138) and 
(140) are superfluous. This is indeed true, whatever be the degree 
of equation (137), for if (137) be of the n** degree, then as was re- 
marked at the close of Prop. XV., the points of tangency are all 
given by the solution of equations (137) and (139). 

Cor. 1st. — ^If the angle H of intersection be a right angle, we 
have, 

(143) 1 + l)p' = 0, 
which is to be used in this case instead of (141). 

Cor. 2d. — If the tangent of the angle H, instead of being con- 
stant, were a given function of the co-ordinates of the point H, i. e. 
if V = 4»(m, n), we have, 

(144) K-.«)=f=^> 

which is to be used in this case instead of (141). 

Ex. 1. — ^Let the curve PQ be a parabola, what is the Locus of 
the intersections of pairs of tangents ? ^ 



(a) 
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^2 _ 4ii" — Qfffn 
"" {2m + r)* 

is the equation of the Locus determined as above directed, which is 
a hyperbola. If the angle be a right angle then (a) becomes 
(b) 2m + r = o, 

which is a straight line — ^to wit, the directrix. 

Ex. 2. — ^Let the curve be the ellipse or hyperbola, and the angle 
H a right angle, what is the Locus of H ? 

Ans. A circle. 
Ex. dd. — ^Let the curve PQ be a parabola, and let the tangent of 
the angle H vary as a given function of the co-ordinates of H, 
what is the Locus. 

Representing the given function of the co<ordinates of H by 
9(»i, »), we have, V = ^(m^ n). 

If we put this value of V into (a), we have 

I 
.J. , V 2 (n* — 2rmY 

which is the locus required. By giving any definite value to 4>(m, n), 
we may construct the curve (d). 

PROPOSITION XXVI. 

Pairs of tangents to a curve make angles with the axis 
of abcissas, whose product, or sum, or diflference is constant, 
determine the locus of their intersections. 

The figure and solution is the same as in last Proposition, except 
that, instead of (141) we have in case of the product 
(146) pp' = c, 

a constant, and in case of the sum, we have 

(146) p+p' = €, 
and in case of the difference, wo have 

(147) p — p' = c. 

Eliminate the co-ordinates of the points of tangency by means 
of equations (137), (139), and (145), and we have the locus when 
the product of the tangents is given. For the locus, when the sum 
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of the tangents is given, we have (137), (139), and (146), to 
eliminate the co-ordinates of the points of tangency, and when the 
difierence is given we have (137), (139), and (147). 

Note 1«/. — ^This proposition might have been nx>re simply stated 
in the general form, thus : 

Pairs of tangents to a curve make angles with the axis of ab- 
cissas, any function of whose tangents is constant, determine the 
locus of the intersections. 

Designating the given function of the tangents by <p(p, p'), we 
have by the proposition, 

(148) t(P, p) = c. 

This equation embraces the particular cases (145), (146), (147), 
and indeed, (141), as also every possible combination of the tan- 
gents p and p', 

Nate 2d. — If the given function of the tangents, instead of being 
constant/ varied as a given function of either or both of the co- 
ordinates of the point of intersection, we would have, when the 
function of the tangents varied as as a function of the abscissa, 

(149) t(P,l>') = Y«, 
and when it varies as a function of the ordinate. 

(150) t(jP,l>') = 4», 

and when it varies as a function of both co-ordinates, 

(151) • (p(p,p') = 4('w,»). 

We would then have (137), (139), and one of the three last equa- 
tions to eliminate the co-ordinates of the points of tangency. 

Ex. 1. — Pairs of tangents to a parabola make angles with the 
axis of abscissas, the sum of whose tangents varies as the abscissa 
of the point of intersection, find the locus of their intersection. 

Here (149) becomes 

(a) p + p' r= cm, 

where c is any constant, and (137), and (139) become 

(b) y* — Arx = o, and yn — 2r (m -f a:) = o. . 
Eliminate x and y from the three equations (a) and (6), and we 

have for the locus required, 

(c) ffi^c = n, a parabola. 

Ex. 2. — ^Pairs of tangents to a parabola make angles with the 
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axis of abscissas, the difference of whose tangents is constant, find 
the locus of intersection. 

Ans* A hyperbola. 
Ex. 3. — Pairs of tangents to a parabola make angles with the 
axis of abscissas, the sum of whose tangents varies as the ordinate 
of the point of intersection. Find the locus of intersection. 
Here (150) becomes 

p + p' =z en, 

and the locus is found to be a hyperbola referred to its asymptotes. 




PROPOSITION XXVII. 
A circle passes through a given point, and touches a given 
curve, deternaine the locus of its centre. 

no. 88. 

Let HD be the curve which is 
touched by the circle at P. 

Let B be the given point through 
which the circle passes, and {c^d) 
the co-ordinates of B. Then we 
have 

(152) (x-a)« + (y-0)2 = R", 

for the equation of the circle in any positioa in whidi a and /3 arc 
the co-ordinates of the centre, G. Let 

(153) (p{x,y) = 0, 
be the equation of HD. 

At the given point B, whose co-ordinates are (c,c^), the circle ^152) 
becomes 

(154) (c-tf)2 + {d-^^Y =x R2. 

Let us putp and p' for the differential coefficients of (152) and 
(153), respectively. At the point P we have, as at (118), 
(155). p^p\ 

where p and p' are functions of x and y. 

At the point P, x and y are common to (152), (158) and (156). 
Eliminate these co-ordinates between these three equations. The 
resulting equation will contain a,^, and R. Represent it by 
(166^ F (a,,3, R) = o. 
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Eliminate R between (154), and (156), the result is an equation 
of the form 

(157) t(a,^) = 0, 

which is the equation of the curve required. 

Ex. — Let the curve HD be the circle, 
(a) «« + Jf^=H, 

and let the given point B be at M, on the axis of abscissas. 

Equating the differential coefficients of (152) and (a), we have 
(6) ay = ^x. 

Eliminate ar,3(, and R between the equations (152), (154), (a) and 
(6). The resulting equation is, since d in (154) is, in this case, zero, 

(.) a'(l-^)+ f-^if-<^)-^!t^^o, 

which is a circle when c is zero, an ellipse when c is less than r, a 
hyperbola when c is greater than r, and a point, to wit, the centre, 
when c = r. 



PROPOSITION XXVIII. 

Determine the maximum or minimum ordinate in a plane 
curve. 

no. M. 

DefiTviiiom. ^ _ F" 

1. — A maximum ordi- 
nate is greater than the 
ordinates immediately on 
each side of it. Thus P'D' 
being greater than either 




J> D' 



of the ordinates, PD, or P"D", is a maximum ordinate. 
P"D" are supposed to be indefinitely near to P'D'. 

Fio.es. 
2. — A minimum ordinate is one 

that is less than either of the ordi- 
nates immediately on each side. 

Thus P'D' being less than either 
PD or P"D", is a minimum ordi- 
nate, PD and P"D" being indefi- 
nitely near to P'D'. D R D' 
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To determiDe the maximum or minimum ordinate, draw PR tan- 
gent to the curve at P. Then by (57) 

(158) $ == tan. PRX. 

ax 

Let the equation of the curve HC be, 
(169) y = ^x. 

Suppose P' be the vertex of the maximum or minimum ordinate. 

The nearer the point of tangency P is to P', the further the an- 
gular point R is from the origin. When P' becomes the point of 
tangency, the tangent line PR is parallel to the axis of abscissas, 
the angular point R is infinitely distant, and the angle P'RX is zero, 
or 180°. But when an angle is zero, or 180°, its tangent is zero ; 
consequently when P' is the point of tangency, (158) becomes 

(160) ^ = o. 

dx 

The two equations (169), and (160), suffice to determine x and 
y, the co-ordinates of P', 

Ex. 1. — ^Let the curve HC be, 
(a) y z=z ax — a:*. 

Then 

(6) $f = a— 2x. 

• ax 

By (160) this is zero, i. e. ' 

(c) a — 2a: = 0. 

Solve (a) and (c) for x and y, and we have, 

{d) a:=^,and y= ~. 

These are the co-ordinates of the point whose ordinate is a maxi- 
mum, and equation {d) shows the value of this maximum ordinate, 
or the co-ordinates of the point on the curve, whose ordinate is a 
maximum. 

This Proposition is merely a particular case of Proposition VIII. 
It occupies, however, a large space in most books on the Calculus, 
and is worthy of particular attention. 

Determine the maximum ordinate in the following curves. 
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^^ < y = 2a:» — oa^, f ^ ax — s?. 

The following obvious principle extends this proposition to an ex- 
tensive and interesting class of problems. 

The same value op x which renders y a maximum or minimum 
in such an equation as (159) will render it a maximum or mini' 
mum whether (159) be the equation of a curve or have any other 
signification. 

Hence, the principle of this proposition serves to determine the 
maximum or minimum value of any expression involving a variable 
quantity. Illustrative of this take the following problem : 

Ex. 2. — ^Divide a given straight line into two parts whose rectangle 
will be the greatest possible. 

Let AB = a, the given , 

line, C the point of division. C 

AC = X, '. CB = a — x. 

By putting y for the rectangle of the parts of the line, we have, 
(e) y =? ax — «*, 

the same as equation (a) above. Differentiate (e) and equating its 
differential coefficient to zero, as in (c), we have, 

(/) - = f . 

which shows that the line is bisected. 
As another example, take the following problem : 
Ex. 3. — ^Though a given point in a given angle draw a line, so as 

to form with the sides of the angle the least possible triangle. 

no. 87. 

Let A be the given angle. P Y^/ 

the given point. 

AD = a > given co-ordinates 
PD = & i of P. 

Pot DE = ar, and by similar 
triangles, we have, 

(jg) xihix x -^ ai AH = — (a? + a). 
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Putting y for the area HAE, we have, hy the rule for^the area of 
a triangle, 

(h)' tf = (^ + ^)' ^ s^P' A, 

^ "^ a: ■ 2 

Differentiate (h) and putting the differential coefficient equal to 
zero we have, 

(1c\ 2j? (g 4- g) — (o -f g)^ 6 sin. A__ 

^ ^ a:* 2 ^' 

Solve (A:) for x, and we have, x =s a^ which shows that the area 
of the triangle AHE, is the least possible when AD = DE. 

Comparing (A) and (k) we observe that the constant factor, 
b sin. A 

~2 ' 

remains in differentiating, and divides away when the differential 
cofficient is equated to zero. This factor might, therefore, be omit- 
ted before differentiation, without affecting the result. 

Again, since any power or root of a quantity is obviously a maxi- 
mum when the quantity itself is a maximum, the power or root may 
be omitted before differentiating. Thus, (dx — «*)", is obviously a 
maximum when ax — i^ is a maximum. These considerations 
might be expressed in the following rules : 

A. 

A constant factor of a quantity to be made a maximum or mini- 
mum, may be omitted before differentiating. 

B. 
If the quantity to be made a maximum or minimum, be aU under 
a given power or root, the power or root may be omitted before dif- 
ferentiating. 

C. 
Since the Logarithm of a quantity increases or decreases as the 
quantity itself increases or decreases, an expression to be made a 
maximum or minimum, may be put into Logarithms before differ- 
entiating. 

D. 
When the differential coefficient is zero, the differential is also 

7 
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zero. Hence when a quantity is a maximum, or minimum, its dif- 
ferential is zero. 

E. 

In solving problems in Maxima* or Minima, the first process is 
to obtain an algebraic expression for the quantity to be made a max- 
imum or minimum. This algebraic expression will be a function of 
some variable. Differentiate this expression and put its differential 
equal to zero. This furnishes an equation from which the value of 
the variable of which the expression is a function, may be obtained. 

The determination of the expression for the quantity to be made 
a maximum, or minimum, is frequently the most difficult part of the 
process. This is, however, the work of Algebra and Geometry. 
The Differential Calculus lends its aid only afler this expression is 
obtained. 

Illustrative of the foregoing rules and remarks, take the following 

example. 

Ex. 4. — Cut the greatest ellipse from a given cone. 

Fiam 
r 
Let CAB be the given 

cone. Put 

c = cosine of C, 

and 

a=AC, 6=AB, ar=CE. 

AE is the trace on the 
plane of the paper, of the 
plane that cuts the cone. 
AE is the major diameter 
of the ellipse, and AER the 
half of the ellipse. 

Cut the cone by a plane passing through O, the centre of the 
ellipse, and parallel to the base. The section is a circle, the half 
of which is HRG. This circle passes through the extremities of the 
minor diameter of the ellipse. Hence OR perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper, at O, passes through the point R, the intersection of 
the ellipse and circle, and OR is the semi-minor diameter. 
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By Trigonometry, we have, from the triangle C AE, 

(l) AE = (a« + a^ — 2 cax)\ 

and from the triangle CFE, we have, 

(m) EF = (CP+ CE«— 2CF.CE cos. Qf = x (2 — 2c)». 

Since AG is the half of AE, we have, from the similar triangles 
AEF and AOH, HO = EF ^ 2, or 

(n) HO = I (2 - 2c). 

2 

Also, by similar triangles, EOG and EAB, we have, 

(o) OG = 1. 

^ 2 

Since RO is an ordinate of the semi-circle HRG, we have, by 

Geometry, and the values (n), and (o), 

(p) RO=a:*. ^.(2-2c)^ 

Equations (I) and (p) make known the diameters of the ellipse. 
The rectangle of the diameters multiplied by a constant h- -t- 4. is 
the area of the ellipse. Hence we have, 

(q) .'. areaof elUpse = IL, W (2 — 2c/ {d^x + «» — 2caa:«)*. 
4 

So far the process is one of Algebra and Geometry. To apply 
the Calculus, omit the constant factor in (^), and the radical, and we 
have, 

(r) a*ar + ar» — 2caaj", 

to make a maximum. 

Put the differential of (r) equal to zero, and solve the equation for 
X, We then have, 

(,) x = |a«d=|(4e»-3)*. 

Equation («) determines the position of the vertex E of the 
ellipse required. If 

4c* = 3, then c = {— V, and the angle C = SO*'. 
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If in («) we have 4<^ less than 3, or the vertical angie greater 
than 30°, x is imaginary, or such a cone does not admit of a maxi- 
mum ellipse. 

We will revert to this example in a subsequent Proposition. 

We will add a few more examples of a general nature, under this 
Proposition. 

Ex. 5, — Determine the point on a curve through which if a tan- 
gent line be drawn, the triangle formed by the tangent and co- 
ordinate axes will be a minimum. 

Let PD be the curve, and 
PC the tangent line required. 
Then AHC is the triangle whose 
area is a minimum, and P is the 
point to be determined. 

Let (x, y) be the co-ordinates 
of P, and represent the equation of PD by 
{2m) y = ^' 

Then as in Proposition XX, (110), (111), we have for AC and 
AH, 
(2n) AC = a: — ^ and AH = ^or — x<^. 

Then putting A for twice the area of AHC, we have, by the rule 
for the area of a triangle. 

(2p) A = ^ar-g) (^-X4x), 

Here the area is a function of a;, the abscissa of P. Differentiate 
(2p) and this differential put equal to zero (by Rule D, above) fur- 
nishes one equation which, with (2m), the equation of the curve, 
makes known the co-ordinates a;, y, of P. 

In applying this process to any given curve it would generally 
be more simple to get, first the equation of the tangent line for the 
particular curve, and then get the intercepts AH, AC, and form the 
area AHC, which may always be expressed in terms of one variable 
by means of the equation of the curve, whether that equation be ex- 
plicit or implicit. 
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Ex. — Draw a tangent line, cutting off with the axes, the least 
triangle, when the cunre is the circle with the origin at the centre. 

Here (2m) becomes 
(2^) a^ + f — R'^o, 

and for the tangent line to the circle, we have, 
(2r) a?'a: + y'y — R'= o, 

From (2r) find the length of the intercepts A€ and AH, and we 
have for double the area of the triangle, 

xy 
from which one of the variables x ory may be eliminated by equa- 
tion (2^), and the differential being put equal to zero, furnishes one 
equation, which with (2^), makes known x and y, the co-ordinates 
of the point required. In this examine x and y are found to be 
equal. 
Ex.— Draw such a tangent line to the curves. 



''f + 1^a* — a*¥=z 



■y^ — bi^a^ + al'l^=,o. 



Ex. 6. — In a given curve inscribe the greatest rectangle^ 

Fio.aa 
Let (Xy y) be the co-ordinates 

of P, and, 

{t) y = 4>ar, 

be the given curve AH. 

Let AS=:a, a known length, 
.•.ES = a— X. 

Then the area of the rec- 
tangle PS, is obviously, 
(tt) PS = (a — a;)y, 

or putting for y its value in (^), we have, 
(2w) PS = ra — ar) ^. 

Differentiate (2u), and its difierential put equal to zero, furnishes 
an equation which, with (^), makes known the point P, and deter- 
mines the rectangle. 

Determine such a rectangle in the curves. 

1 1 

y = aar, y = (m*)', y = (R« — ai^. 

7 * 
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Ex. 7. — ^Determine the greatest cylinder that can be inscribed in 
a given surface of revolution. 

If the curve AH, and the inscribed rectangle PS, revolve round 
AX, AH will generate a surface of revolution, and PS will generate 
the inscribed cylinder. The radius of the base of the cylinder is 
obviously PE. Let (a?, y) be the co-ordinates of P. Then ft y* ex- 
presses the base of the cylinder, and the solidity of the cylinder is, 
(v) cylinder =: tt y^ (a — x) = ft (^ xy (a — x). 

Equate the differential of (v) to zero. This equation, with (^), makes 
known the point P, which determines the cylinder. Determine such 
a cylinder when the surface of revolution is generated by any of the 
curves, 

a^ + 3^ _ Ra = o, y = aa?, 2^ = jpa?, aV + **** — a' ** = o. 

Before leaving this proposition, we will explain a process which 
is often found convenient. 

Resume the simple example : — Divide a given straight line so 
thai the rectangle of the parts will be a maximum. Putting a for 
the length of the line, x and « for its parts, and y for the rectangle, 
we have, 

(id) ar + 2 = a, 

(2a) y = ar«. 

If we eliminate z from (2a), by means of (tu), we have equation (e), 
as before. But, instead of first eliminating z from (2a), differentiate 
(2a,) and since (2a) is a maximum, we have, 
(26) xdz + zdx = 0. 

Differentiate also (lo), and we have, 
(2c) •'- dx + dz =: 0. 

By means of (tr) and (2c) eliminate z and dz from (2b). The 
resulting equation will contain dx in every term, which being divided 
away and the equation solved for a*, we have, 

a 

' = ¥• 

This process may always be followed when the expression to be 
made a maximum or minimum contains two variables, as in (2a). 
and these variables are related in another equation, as in (w). 
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The nature of the problem, in most cases, indicates whether it is 
a maximum or minimum, which is given by the foregoing processes. 
An analytical test will be given in a subsequent proposition, by 
which the maxima can be distinguished from the minima values. 

When the ordinate admits of neither maxima nor minima 
values, the algebraic expression itself generally makes known the 
fact, or it can be readily inferred from the equation obtained by 
equating the differential coefficient to zero. Thus, if the example 
were. 

Find the maximum ordinate in a parabola^ 
the equation of the parabola, j^ = Amx, shows that y is greatest 
when X is greatest, and least when x is least ; consequently there is 
no ordinate which is greater or less than the ordinate immediately on 
each side of it. If we differentiate this equation, its differential co- 
efficient put equal to zero, is 



2m 



m _ 

X 



The first requires jf to be infinite, the second requires a; to be in- 
finite. Consequently, according to the definition, there is no maxi- 
mum or minimum ordinate in the parabola. 



PROPOSITION XXIX. 
Given the equation of a curve, determine its second dif- 
ferential. 

Let BR be the given curve, 
and 

(161) y = tta» + ft, 
its equation, in which let x,p be 
the co-ordinates of P. 

We have seen, (equation (1) to 
(9), Proposition I.,) that the diflfer- E M JST 

ential of (161) is 

(«) dy = dax^. dx, 

where dy may be represented by QO, and dx by EM. Make 
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EM s MN = dx. Put y' = QM, (hen AM» the abscissa of Q, is 
X + dx. 

We observe in (a), that the differential of the ordinate of BR, for 
the point P, equals the constant Za into the square of the abscissa 
of P, into dx. 

In like manner, the differential of BR, for the point Q, is 
{h) dy' = 3a (x + dxf dx, 

where dy' may be represented by RC, and dx by MN. 

Expand (6), and subtract (a) from it, and we have, 

(c) dy' — dy z=z 6ax.da^ -f- Sa,dx^. 

The first side of (c) is the difference of the increments of twoor- 
dinates, indefinitely near to each other, and is what is understood by 
a second differential. 

Let us represent dy' — dy by dPy, which is read, The second 
differential of y, and then dividing (c) by dar", we have 

(d) ^ =6ax + Sa.dx. 

dx^ 

Now in the limit, or when dx is indefinitely small, the second side 
of (d) reduces to the term 6cwr, and (d) becomes 

(e) ^ =60.. 

If this be cleared of fractions, we have, 
(/) d^ =z 6ax.d3^. 

Equation (/) is the second differential of (161). It is obvious 
that (/) is the differential of (a), on the hypothesis that dxiso. 
constant. But in these processes, x is the independent variable. 
Hence to obtain the second differential, differentiate the first dif- 
ferential, making the differential of the independent variable 
constant. 

Ex. y = a^"* + C, •• dy =z nax^^ dx, and 
dhf =z n {n —I) ax"^ dix^. 

In like manner, we would get the third differential by differentia, 
ting the second differential, making dx constant. Tiie forms ^y, 
d% cf"y, are used to denote the third differential, the fourth differen- 
tial, &c. of y. 
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Equation (e) is called the second differential coefficient. 
Differentiate (e), and divide by dx^ and we have, 

the third differential coefficient. 
Differentiating (g), and dividing by dxj we have, 

Hence the fourth difierential coefficient of (161) is zero. 

Cor. — ^It is obvious that betweep (161), (a), and (/), we could 
eliminate the two Constantsa, and 5, that enter into (161). The 
result of this elimination would be, a difierential equation of the 
curve, involving no constant. It is also obvioMs that if (161) con- 
tained three constants, we would have to employ the first, second, 
and third differentials to eliminate them, &c. 

Eliminate a between equations (161), and (a), and we have, 

which is also the first differential of (161). 
Eliminate a and b between (161), (a) and (/), and we have, 

^^ da^ 2 dx 

which is, like (/), the second differential of (161). 



PROPOSITION XXX- 

If a curve be concave towards the axis of abscissas, its 
second differential is negative. If it be convex towards the 
axis of abscissas, its second differential is positive. 

First. — ^When the curve PL is concave towards the axis of ab- 
scissas, let P be any point on it. 

F 
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no. SB. 




Let PO ^ QC = dx. 

Join the points P and Q, and 
produce PQ to meet SO in H. It 
it obvious that PQ must rise 
above the curve at Q. H is 
therefore above S, and SC is less 
than HC. But since PO = QC, 
we have HC == QO. Also, dy' — dy^ or its equal, (2^, as used in 
the previous Proposition, is HS, that is, 
(161a) d*y =: SC — QO = SC — HC = — HS. 

Hence when the curve is concave, the second differential is 
negative. 

Second. — When the curve PL is convex towards the axis of ab- 
scissas, let P be any point on it. 




Make PO = QC = dx. 

Joia P and Q, and produce 
PQ to meet SC in H. 

At Q, PQ descends below the 
curve. Reasoning as before, 
we have 
(1616) cPy = SC — QO = + SH. 

Hence if the curve be convex towards the axis of abscissas, the 
second differential is positive. 

Ex, — Is the curve, y = ax -\- a^^ concave or convex towards the 
axis of ar? 

Ans. — Convex. j 

Cor. 1st. — ^As the differential coefficient has the same sign as the 
diflerential, the second differential coefficient is negative when the 
curve is concave, and positive when the curve is convex towards the 
axis of X. 

Cor. 2d. — ^This Proposition enables us to determine when a curve 
given by its equation is concave or convex towards the axis of ar, 
and also gives us the means of determining the point where it 
changes from convex to concave. 
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Thus let the equation of the 
curve SQ be, 
(c) y =1 ax^ — 0^ 4- &. 

The second differential co- 
efficient of this is 

(d) 



dar 




Equation (d) shows the second differential coefficient to be posi- 
tive, when 2a is greater than 6a:, and negative when 2a is less than 
6ar. Consequently the curve SQ is convex for all values of x less 
than a -^ 3, and concave for all values of x greater than a -f^ 3. 
Consequently at the point R, whose abscissa, AD = a -r- 3, the 
curve changes from convex to concave. 

The point R, where this change occurs, is called a singular pointy 
and is evidently determined by putting the second differential co- 
efficient of the curve equal to zero, for when x equals a -f- 3, the 
second side of equation (d) is zero. 

And in general, if the equation of SQ be 
(161*) y = (px, 

this equation, in conjunction with the equation, 

('«■') g=- • 

must determine the co-ordinates x and y of the singular point, if the 
curve have such a point. If the value of the second differential co- 
efficient, from (lQlh)f does not contain either of the co-ordinates, it 
is obvious that (161fc) does not exist. Thus, to illustrate by a par- 
ticular case, if the equation of the curve be, 
(e) y z=z ax -{- tj^y 

then the second difierential coefficient is 

(/) g=^- 

If this second differential coefficient be put equal to zero, we 
have 2 = 0, which is absurd. Hence the curve (c) has no singular 
point. 

Ex. — Determine the singular points of the curves, 

y = car* — ar*, y = ax^ — ar*, y = as^ — a^. 
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PROPOSITION XXXL 

When a curve has a maximum ordinate, the second dif- 
ferential coefficient is negative, and when it has a minimum 
ordinate, the second differential coefficient is positive. 

It is obvious that when a curve is concave towards the axis of 
abscissas, it may have a maximum ordinate at some point L, (see 
Fig. 32, last Proposition,) but cannot have a minimum ordinate. In 
Proposition XXX., it was shown that when the curve is concave to- 
wards the axis of abscissas, the second differential coefficient, at any 
point of the curve, is negative. Consequently at the point whose 
ordinate is a maximum, the second differential coefficient is negative. 

It is also obvious, that when a curve is convex towards the axis 
of abscissas, it may have a minimum ordinate at some point L ; (see 
fig. 33, last Prop.) but cannot have a maximum ordinate. Conse- 
quently, by what was shown in Proposition XXX., at the point 
whose ordinate is a minimum, the second differential, and second 
differential coefficient are negative. 

These principles afford an obvious test to determine the maxima 
and minima values of algebraic expressions, and enable us to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 

(a) Ex. 1. — Does the curve y = ax — a?*, admit a maximum 
or minimum ordinate ? 

Here the first differential coefficient is, 

which, put equal to zero, gives, 

a 

The second differential coefficient is, 

<«) &=-»• 

which being negative for all values of x, shows that the curve ad- 
mits of a maximum and not of a minimum ordinate. 
If the second differential coefficient (c) contains x, the values of 
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% derived from the first differential coefficient put equal to zero must 
be substituted into (c). If the first differential coefficient put equal 
to zero, furnishes an equation above the first degree, the values of 
the variable x derived from it must be severally substituted into (c). 
Some of these values may render (c) positive, and others of them 
negative. In such a case the curve admits of both maxima and 
minima ordinates. 
{d) Ex. 2. y = oa: — ar» + 6. 

The first differential coefficient of (d) put equal to zero, gives the 
values, 



w 



= + (£)',„d 



(/) , . = -(# 

Also, the second differential coefficient of (£) is, 

« gr— »«• 

If in (g) we substitute the value of a? in (e), the second differ- 
ential coefficient is negative. If in (^) we substitute the value of 
X in (/), the second differential coefficient is positive. 

Hence, (d) has both a maximum and a minimum ordinate. The 
maximum ordinate is given by the value of x in (e), and the 
minimum ordinate by the value of ;p in (/)• 

The form of a curve that has 
both a maximum and minimum 
ordinate, may be seen in fig. 85, 
in which AS would be a mini- 
mum, and EQ a maximum or- 
dinate. 

Such a curve must be convex where the ordinate is a minimum, 
and concave where it is a maximum ; consequently, every curve 
that has both a maximum and minimum ordinate, must have a ^n- 
gtdar point between the maximum and minimum ordinate points. 

From the same figure we may infer generally, that when there 
are two values of x given by the equation made by putting the 

8 
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diiflbrential coefficient equal to zero, one of them gives a minimum, 
and the other a maximum ordinate* For, it is obvious in the figure, 
that there cannot be two maximum ordinates without an intervening 
minimum one, nor the reverse. Since any algebraic or transcen- 
dental expression may be regarded as some power of the ordinate 
of a curve, the principle of this proposition serves to distinguish 
the maxima and minima values of all algebraic or transcendental 
expressions. 

Ajs an illustration, recur to Example 4, Proposition XXVIII, 
which proposed, — To cut the greatest ellipse fnm a given cone. 
Putting y equal to the expression (r), in that proposition we have for 
the second differential coefficient, 

w ^ = «'-*«•• 

And the two values of («) in that proposition may be written 
separately. 

1 

If for X in (h) we substitute its value in (ib), the second difier- 
ential coefficient is positive, and if for x in (h) we substitute its 
value in (7), the second differential coefficient is negative. Hence, 
the value of x in (k) gives a minimum ellipse, and its value in (7), 
a maximum ellipse. 

If the equiftion of the curve be, 
(m) y — ^«, 

it might occur that the values of x deduced from 

(») ^ = oaDdg=o, 

^ dx dar 

would be the same. 

When this is the case the tangent line to the curve at the singular 
point is parallel to the axis of x. For the first of (n) exists at the 
point whose tangent is parallel to the axis of or, and the second of 
(n) exists at the singular point of the curve (m). These points co- 
incide when (m) and the first of (n) give the same values of x and 
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y that are given by (i») and the second of (n). If the two equations 
(n) exist, but not together, the singular point does not coincide witK 
the point whose ordinate is a mffitimum. 

Ex. — Determine the maximum ordinate and singular point of the 
curve whose equation is, 
(p) y = aa^ — x^. 

The first and second differential coefficients of this put equal to 
zero we have the equations, 

(q) ^ = 2oa; — 3a:2 = o. 



^ = 200;. 
dx 



2a 
ar = o, or ar = -I, 



^ = 2a-6x = 



— - = i6a ^- %3x =z o " X z=z — • 
da^ 3 

Equation (q) gives two values of or, and equation (r) a value of 
X different from both values in (q). Hence, the singular point in 
(p) does not coincide with the point whose ordinate is a maximum 
or a minimum. 

The value x = gives the minimum ordinate AS and the value 
a: = a -^ 3, gives the singular point R ; and the value ar = 2a — 3 
gives the maximum ordinate QE. 

PROPOSITION XXXII. 

Determine the diflferential of a circular function. 

We defined a circular function to be one involving the variable in 
an arc or trigonometrical line, as sin.ar, cos.a;, &c. We will first 
determine the differential of the sine of an arc. 

riG. 96. 

Let the arc AB = Xj BC = y, 
and OA = 1 the radius, 

(162) -•• y = sin.ar. 
Suppose the arc AB receive the 

increment BS = h. Put y' = SL, 
and we have, 

(163) y' = sin.(a; + h). 
Expand (163) by the usual tri- 
gonometrical development, sub- 
tract (162) from it, divide by h 
and we have. 
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(164) IL^ =J!^ co8.« + 8in.x. .2^ - ^. 

h h h h • 

When an arc is indefinitely smM it may be regarded as equal to 
or coinciding with its sine, and its cosine may be regarded as equal 
to or coinciding with the radius, therefore, when the inciement h is 
indefinitely small, we have, 

sinJk = A, C08.A = 1 = radius, j^' — jf = dy, A = Ar. 

These conditions reduce (164) to 

(165) ^ = cos.a?, 
ax 

or multiplymg by dx^ 

(166) dy = cos,xdx. 

Equation (166) is the differential of (162). Ck)mparing (162) 
and (166), we have, 

RULE X. 
The differential of the sine of an arc is the cosine of the arc into 
the differential of the arc. 
Ex. — y = sin.f?ta; ••• dy = cos.}n;r.in<2a;, 

y = sin."a? ■• dy = n sin.'*"*a:.cos.arda:, 

y =r sin.(fli X + fu^). 
Next let us determine the differential of the cosine of an arc. 
By trigonometry, we have, 
(o) sin.^a; + cps.^a? = 1. 

Differentiate this by previous rules, and we have, 

(b) 2 sin.a; coa.xdx + 2 cos.ar(i.cosur = o, 
where d.C08.x designates that cos.a; is to be differentiated. 

By transposition and division, we have from (b), 

(c) d,cos,x = — sin.arcto. 
Equation (c) furnishes 

RULE XI. 
The differential of the cosine of an arc is minus the sine of the 
arc into the differential of the arc. 

Ex. — y = cos.wm; .•. dy = — sin,mx.mdxy 

y = cos."a? .-. dy = — n cos.'^^ar.sin.a^cfar, 

y = co8.(wia: + c). 
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To difierentiate the versed sine of an arc, we observe by figure 
36, that 
(d) versin.ar =^ — cos.ar. 

Differentiate this, and we have, 
fe) d. versin.^r = ain.xdx^ 

which furnishes the proper rule. 

To determine the differential of the tangent of an arc, we know 
that, 

sin.aj 

(f) tan.x == . 

^ ' cos^ 

Differentiate (/) as a fraction and reduce by (a), and we have, 

dx 

(g) d. tan.a? = -— = secan^'ar, dx^ 

cos.^ar 

which furnishes the rule. 

Exs. 2f = tan. (a^ + a) •*• dy = secan.*(a:* + a). 2xdx. 
y = sin.o; tan.x. 

Such an example is differentiated as the product of two factors, 
sin.a; being one factor, and tan.:E the other. 

We have hitherto supposed the trigonometrical Imes to be func- 
tions of the arc. Let us reverse this process, and consider the arc 
as a function of the trigonometrical line. 

Let AB = 1, the radius. 

Let the arc BC = y^ and the sine line 
CE = X, the cosine line AE == z, and 
the tangent line BP = u. Then 
(h) X = sin.j/, z = cos.y, M=tan.y. 

In order to express the arc y^ in terms 
of the trigonometrical lines, the equations 

{h) may be written, ^^ ^ 

(fc) y = sin.-'ar, y = cos.-*», and y = tan.-*tt, 
where sin.-'a; is a mere arbitrary notation employed to designate the 
arc of which x is the sine line. In like manner, cos.~'2 designates 
the arc of which % is the cosine line, &c. To differentiate (A:), take 
the direct forms, (A). From the first of (A), we have. 




8 



« 
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(l) dy = ^ . But C08.y = AE = (1— a:*)*. 

co8.y 

Hence, 

Equation (m) furnishes the rule for differentiating the first of (A;), 
viz : 

RULE XII. 

The differential of an arc, in terms of the sine line, is the differ- 
ential of the sine line, divided by the square root of radius squared, 
minus the sine line squared. 

Proceed in the same way with the second of (A), and we have, 

(») dy = — i !^- , 

which furnishes the rule for differentiating the second of (fc), viz : 

RULE jair. 

The differential of an arc in terms of the cosine line, is minus 
the differential of the cosine line divided by the square root of 
radius squared, minus the cosine line squared. 

Proceed in the same way with the third of (A), and we get, 

which furnishes the rule for differentiating the third of (/?), viz: 

RULE XIV. - 

The differential of an arc in terms of the tangent line, is the dif- 
ferential of the tangent line divided by the radius squared, plus the 
tangent line squared. 

If c = the versed sine EB, then we have, 

(p) u = versin.y, and y = versin."4>. 

Differentiate the first of (jp), and we have, 

(«^ ^2^= ii^ = (2^^-^ > 
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which furnishes the rule for differentiating an arc in terms of the 
versed sine. 
Exs. — ^Differentiate the equations, 

y = versin.-*. a©, y = versin.-V, 

y = tan.-^(jp + a), y = tan.-^ (x + af, 

y = COS.-* {x + a), y = sin,-* {x + a). 

Illustrative of the preceding rules, we subjoin the following ex- 
amples, which are solved by the principles of Proposition XXVIII., 
and m which circular functions are employed. 

Ex. A. 
Divide a right angle so that the rectangle of the sines of the parts 
will be a maximum. 

Let X equal one part of the angle, then 90° — a:, is the other, 
and we have, 
(r) Rectangle = sin.a:. sin.(90° — «) = sin.ar cos.a;. 

Differentiate (r), as the product of two factors, by Rules X. and 
XL, and putting the differential zero, we have, 
(«) co&}x*dx — ^m?x,dx = o. 

From this we have, 

cos.x = sin.a;, 
which shows that the angle is bisected. 

Ex. B. 
In a given semicircle, inscribe the greatest isosceles triangle, one 
of whose sides coincides with the diameter, and whose vertex is on 
the perimeter of the circle. 

Let the radius of the circle be, 
OA = 1, and let CAD be the 
required triangle. 

Let the arc ASC = 2x. Let 
AC and AD be the sides of the 
isosceles triangle. Put ^'^^n^ 

{t) y=z AC = AD, . . y == 2 sin.a:, and CAB = 90°— jr. 
(tt) ••• sin.CAB = COS.X. 

Put z for the area of the triangle, CAD, and we have, by the rule 
for the area of a triangle. 
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,«) * = »». ■^. 

Substitute into (o), the value of y in (t)^ and we have, 
(it) s = 2 sin.'x. cos^ = 2 co8.af — cob.*x, 

Difierentiate (w) by Rule XT., and the difierential being equated 
to zero, and solved, we have, 



cos, 



-(\)'- 



or 



sm,x = o. 



The first gives a maximum, the second a minimum triangle, as 
may be determined by Proposition XXXI. 

Ex. C. 

In a given semicircle, draw a chord AC, (Fig. 38), such that if a 
semicircle CMA be described on the chord, the lune CMAS will be 
the greatest possible. 

Taking the same data as in Ex. B, and putting z for the area of 
the lune, we readily obtain from Plane Geometry, and Trigonometry, 
the expression for the area, viz : 
(2a) z z= ^ ft sin.'x + sin.a: cos.a? — x. 

The differential of (2a), being put equal to zero, we have, 
(26) yt sin.a; cos.a; — 2 sin.'a; = o. 

This is satisfied by making, 
(2c) sin.a: = o, or 7t cob.x — 2 sin.* = o. 

The first gives a minimum, the second a maximum lune, as may 
be determined by Proposition XXXI. 

In the deduction of the previous rules, we supposed the radius of 
the circle to be a unit. 



Suppose, however, we 
have to employ an arc HE, 
whose radius is AH = R. 

Take AG, a radius equal 
to unity, and describe an arc 
GO. Draw the sine lines 
HD and GB of these arcs. 

Put GB=ar, and HD=m. 
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By similar triangles, A6B and AHD, we have, 
(2d) 1 : « : : R : ti, 

from which we get, 

<M ^ ■•-=■1. 

Also, since similar arcs are as their radii, we have, from the sim- 
ilar arcs GC and HE, 
(2/) 1 : GC : : R : HE. 

By the notation for an arc in terms of its sine line, we have, from 
the fig. 

(2^) GC = sin .-'« = sin -» ~. 

R 

Substitute this value of GC into (2^)9 and we have, 
(ie7) HE = R smr' " 

Equation (167) expresses that the arc, whose radius is R, is h 
times the similar arc whose radius is unity. 
If 2 be the tangent of the arc HE, we have, in: like manner, 

(168) HE = R tan -> * . 

Proceeding in the same manner, we would obtain similar values 
when the arc is a function of any other trigonometrical line. 



PROPOSITION XXXUI. 

Determine the polar subtangent of a curve. 

Definition, — ^If a line be drawn through the pole perpendicular to 
the radius vector to the point of tangency, the part of this line be- 
tween the pole and tangent is the polar subtangent. 

The method of changing the equation of a curve from rectangular 
to polar co-ordinates, is explained in Analytical Geometry. Many 
curves, as the spinals, &;c., are more readily discussed by referring 
them to polar coordinates. 
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Let O be the pole, OE the an- 
gular axis, OP the radius vector, P 
the point of tangency, PR the curve 
referred to polar co-ordinates, PD the 
tangent, and OD perpendicular to 
OP, then is OD the polar subtangent. 

To find the length of OD, in terms 
of constants, and the co-ordinates of 
P, take the radius OE = 1, and des- 
cribe the arc EL. 

Let the point Q be indefinitely near 
to P, draw OQ, and with centre O, 
and radius OP, describe the arc PS, 
then we have, OS = OP. 

In the limit, or when PQ and PS are indefinitely small, they may 
be taken as straight lines, and the angle S may be taken a right 
angle. Since EH is the measure of the angle POE, put 
(A). EH=<o, OP = R. ThenHG = rfu>, SQ = dR. 

Since similar arcs are as their radii, the arcs HG and PS give, 

(169) 1 :d« :: R:PS = Rd«. 

The tangent PD may be regarded as coinciding with the curve 
along the indefinitely small arc PQ, and the triangles QSP and 
POD are similar, from which we have, 

(170) .'. QS : SP : : PO : OD. 
By means of (169), and (A), this becomes, 

(171) dR :Rdu> :: H: OD. 
Therefore, the subtangent is, 

(172) OD = R«. ^. 

dK 

If now the polar equation of ^le curve RP be represented by the 
form, 

(173) R = (p«, 
we deduce from (173) the value of 



5r' 



and substitute it into (172). 
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• The result is the length of the polar subtangent, involving tVie 
co-ordinates of the point of tangency. (See Prop. F, App.) 

Ex. — ^The polar equation of the circloid (136f ) is, 
(a) R = r COS.W + r, 

find the polar subtangent. The value of the differential coefficient 
deduced from (a) and put into (172), we have, for the subtangent 

FI0.4L 

(c) OD = — ^' . 

^ r sin.u 

Since r sin.u = CS, the subtan- 
gent of the circloid is a fourth propor- 
tional to the three lines CS, AH, and 
AH. Hence, the subtangent may be 
constructed, and the tangent to circloid 
drawn. 




Ex. 2. — ^Pind the polar subtangent in the curves. 



m 



R= _ 

1 -f e. cos.w 

R = l0g.M, R« =i: c" cos.*u> + 6», 



R = cj 



-\- 



PROPOSITION XXXIV. 
Determine the polar subnormal of a curve. 

If PM be drawn perpendicular to 
the tangent PD, and the subtangent 
OD be produced, OM is the polar 
subnormal. 

Because in the right angled tri- 
angle MPD, PO is drawn perpendi- 
cular to the hypotenuse MD, we 
have PO, a mean proportional be- 
tween MO and OD, that is, 

(174) PO" = OD . OM, 
substitute into this the value of OD, 
in (172), and we get, since PO = R, 

(175) OM = ^, 

da 

which is the length of the subnormal required. 
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We have, then, (179) from which to get the differential coeffi- 
cient used in (175). 

Ex. 1. — Find the polar Bubnormal of the circloid. 

The equation of this curve at (136f ) is, 
(a) R = r C08.W + r. 

The value of ^^R -^ da, deduced from (a) and put into (175), 
we have, 
(6) OM = — r sin.M* 

Hence, the subnormal equals CS, figure 41. 

Ex. 2. — ^Determine the polar subnormal in the curves H* 



PROPOSITION XXXV. 

Find the length of the polar normal of a curve. 

The line PM, figure 42, is the polar normal of the curve PR. 

Putting N for the length of this normal, we have, from the right 
angled triangle POM. 

N« = PC? + OM'. 

Put in this for PO, its equal R, for OM, its value in (175), and 
we have, 

(nba) N« = R« + ^', 

which makes known the length of the normal. 

Ex. — ^Find the length of the normal in the circloid. 

Put into (175a) for dR -r- dut^ its value deduced from the equa- 
tion of the circloid, and we have, 
(175ft) ' N« = 2r (r + r cos.«) = 2 rR, 

which shows the normal to be a mean proportional between the 
diameter of the circle and the radius vector. 



PROPOSITION XXXVI. 

Determine the locus of the intersections of the tangent 
and polar subtangent in a plane curve. 



INTfiBSEC. OF TAN. AKD SlTBTAN. 
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Let P be the pole, HR the curve, 
MH the tangent, and MP perpen- 
dicular to PH, MP is the polar sub- 
tangent, and M is one point of 
the locus required. 

Let (c,d) be the co-ordinates of P. _ _ 

Let (a?,y) be the co-ordinates of H, one point of tangency. 

Let (m,n) be the co-ordinates of M. 

Get the equation of HP, passing through the points H and P, and 
the equation of MP passing through P, and perpendicular to HP, is, 
for the point M, 

(177) n-d==-^-IlJL(m-c). 

d — y 

The equation of the tangent line MH is, as in (93), for the point M, 

(178) n — jr = p (m — ar). 

The equation of the curve RH may be represented by 

(179) K^,y) = o. 

At the point H, a; and y are common to these three equations. 
Eliminate these co-ordinates between (177), (178), and (179), The 
resulting equation will contain no other variables than m and «, and 
may be represented by 

(180) ^^rn,n) = o, 
which is the equation of the locus required. 

If either or both of the co-ordinates, (c,rf), of P be zero, (177> 
must be modified accordingly. 

Ex. — Determine this locus when the curve is the ellipse, hyper- 
bola, or parabola, and the focus the pole. 

Am. — A straight line« 
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CONSECUTIVE LINES AND POINTS. 



An idea of consecutive points of a curve may be formed by sup- 
posing the curve to be a polygon of an indefinite number of sides, 
AB, BC, &c. 

The middle points S and £, of two adja- 
cent sides of this polygon, would be conse- 
cutive points on the curve, and are to be 
regarded as indefinitely near to each other. 

If through the two consecutive points S and E, normals be drawn, 
these normals would be consecutive lines ; we may therefore say in 
general, that consecutive lines, (straight or curved), are lines inde- 
finitely near to each other, fulfilling given conditions. Thus in the 
case of the consecutive lines through S and E, the conditions to be 
fulfilled were, that they be normals to the curve. 

The following Proposition, and Examples under it, will elucidate 
the doctdne of Consecutive Lines. 



PROPOSITION XXXVIL 

A line, (straight or curved), is drawn subject to a given 
condition, determine the locus of the intersection of this 
line with its consecutive line. 

This general proposition may be more readily understood by ex- 
amining a few particular cases under it. Take first, the following. 

Ex. A. 

A straight line is drawn, cutting off, with the sides of a given 
angle, a triangle of given area, determine the locus of the intersec- 
tion of this line with its consecutive line. 



COnSBCVTIVB LINES. 
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Tia.46, 




Let AX and AY be the sides 
of the given angle, and the 
axes of reference. Let C£ be 
drawn, cutting off the triangle 
CAE of given area. This is 
the condition to which the line 
C£ is subject. Let the equa- 
tion of C£ be 

(181) y = ox -h j3. 

As this equation contains two parameters, a and ]3, let us seek, by 
the condition to which the line is subject, to eliminate one of them. 
For this purpose put s = area of CAE, and we have, from (181), for 

X = Oj y =z fi =z AC, and for y = o. 

Then for the area we have, 

(182) 



a: = — i^ = AE. 
a 






f sin.A 



a 2 

Substitute the value of a from (182) into (181), and we have, after 
putting m for sin.A -r- 2s j 

(183) y=— m^^x H- /3. 

This is the equation of CE, containing one parameter, ^, and con- 
ditioned to cut off a triangle, CAE, of a given area. As the para- 
meter j3 in (183), is arbitrary, it is obvious that the line CE, depending 
for its position on 6, may take an indefinite number of positions ful- 
' filling the condition of cutting off the given area. Suppose BD be 
a line consecutive to EC, i. e., cutting off a triangle, BAD = CAE, 
and since BD and CE are indefinitely near to each other, if we put 
BC = cZj3, and increase the /3 of (183) by d3, we have, 

(184) y = —mx{^ + dfiy + fi + dfi, 

which is the equation of BD, the line consecutive to CE. The point 
O, where these two lines intersect, is the point whose locus we are to 
find. 

It is obvious that the co-ordinates x and y, are common to (183), 
and (184), at the point of intersection O. Hence, if we subtract 
(183) from (184), and divide by df.3, we have, 
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(185) o = —2mfix + l— mxdfi. 

If we suppose dfi indefinitely small, or zero, the term contaimng 
it in (185) may be omitted, and we have, 

(186) o = — 2« ^ + 1. 

In (186) the coordinate x must still appertain to the point of in- 
tersection O. But when dfi is indefinitely small, the lines (183) 
and (184) are what we have called consecutive lines, and the pro- 
cess by which we passed from (188) to (186), is obviously the pro- 
cess for differentiating (188) for x and y constant and fi variable ; 
which is also made evident by the fact that if we differentiate (183) 
for fi variable, and divide by dfi, we have (186). Hence, if the 
position of a line depends upon a parameter, if we differentiate the 
equation of the line making that parameter the only variable, the 
co-ordinates x^y of the differential equation will appertain to the 
point of intersection of the line with its consecutive line. 

Sinoe at the point of intersection O the co-ordinates x^y ai-e com- 
mon to (183) and (186), if we eliminate fi between these two equa- 
tions, we have, 

(187) ., = !.. 

Equation (187) is the locus of the point O of intersection, that 
is, if the two consecutive lines CE and BD be imagined to move 
round within the given angle, subject to the condition that each 
always cuts off a given triangle, the locus of their intersection is 
equation (187). The curve (187) is tangent to the line CE in every 
position, for it may be conceived to be generated by a point O 
moving along CE as CE changes its position. (See Proposition E, 
Appendix. Cor.) 

From this process, we may infer generally, that if 

(188) 4,(ar,y,^) = o, 

be the equation of a line, straight or curved, whose position depends 
upon the parameter ^3; if we differentiate (188) for fi variable, and 
x,y constant, the co-ordinates Xjy of the differential will appertain 
to the point of intersection of (188) with the consecutive line. Re- 
present the differential of (188) for fi variable, and divided by 
dfi, by 
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(189) ^"^^ = 0. 

Eliminate /3 between (168) and (189), and the resulting equation 
in X and y, which may be represented by 

(190) F (ar,y) = o, 

will be the locus of the intersection of (188) with its consecutive 
line. The line (190) is tangent to the line (188), for it may be 
conceived to be generated by the point of intersection (as O in fig. 
45,) moving along (188). 

(See Proposition E, Appendix.) 
We will illustrate this by several other examples. 

Ex. B. 

The centre of a circle moves along a given curve, find the locus 
of the intersection of the circle with its consecutive circle. 

Let DR be the curve on 
which the centre of the circle 
moves, and 

(191) /3 = tfli 
the equation of DR. 

Let P be the centre of the 
circle PH in one position. 

The equation of PH is, (a 
and /3 being co-ordinates of P), 

(192) (a,_a)« + (3f-^)« = R«, 
or substituting into (192) from (191), 

(193) {x — af -f (3f — <pa)«= R«. 

Here a is the parameter on which the position of the circle de- 
pends, and by the same reasoning employed in Example A, we could 
show, that if we differentiate (193) for x and y constant, and the 
parameter a variable, the co-ordinates x and y in the differential, 
which may be written, 

(194) {x — a)da + {y — ^) d.^ = o, 

will be the co-ordinates of the point E, where the circle PH inter- 
sects the consecutive circle QL. 

9* 
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Eliminate a between (194) and (193), and the resulting equation, 
which will be of the form (190), will be the locus of the point of 
intersection £. This locus will be tangent to the circle (193), in 
every position. 

To particularise the present example, suppose the line RD be a 
straight line, then (191) becomes 

(a) /3 = ma. 

Substitute this into (192), and differentiate for a variable, and we 
have, 

(b) — 2 (jr — djda-^ 2m (y — ma) da = o. 
Eliminate a between (b) and (192), and we have, 

(c) s^ = ffwr ± R (m« -f 1)* 

which shows that the locus is two parallel lines, one of them being 
the locus of £, and the other of F. 

If the centre had moved along the axis of abscissas, (192) would 
have been, 

(d) (ar-a)« 4-3^= R»- 

Differentiate this for a variable, and eliminate a between (d)y and 
this differential, and we have, 
(6) 3^ = ± R, 

which represents two parallel lines, whose distance apart is 2R. 

Instead of first eliminating fi from (192), by means of (191), and 
then differentiating the result (193), we might first have differen- 
tiated (192) for a and ^ variable, and then have eliminated j3 and 
dfi by means of (191) and its differential. This process, which we 
will have occasion hereafter to adopt, is the same as that shown in 
Proposition XXVIIL, (tc), (2c), &c. 

Ex. C. 

The centre of a circle moves along a given straight line, its radius 
varies as the distance of the centre from a given point in that line ; 
find the curve to which it is always tangent. 

Take the given line as the axis of abscissas. 
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Let the origin A be the given 
point, and a the distance from 
the origin to the centre P of the 
circle in one position. 

Since the radius varies as the 
distance a, let 

(d) R = nuif 
be the radius where m is any 
numerical quantity. 

The equation of the circle PH is therefore, 

(e) (a — a?)« + y" = mV. 
Difierentiate this for a variable, gives 

(/) a — a: = m^a. 

Eliminate a between (/) and (e), and we have, 




mx 



(m«-l)* 

an equation which shows that the circle is always touched by two 
straight lines passing through the origin. 

Ex. D. 

The centre of a circle moves along a given straight line, its radius 
varies as the square root of the distance of the centre from a fixed 
point on that line. Find the curve to which the circle is always 
tangent. 

Take the data as in Ex. C, and since the radius varies as the 
square root of the distance of the centre from the origin, we may 
express this law of variation by 

(e) R = y/ ma. 

and the equation of the circle is, 

(/) {a — xY-\.f = ma. 

Eliminate a between (/) and its differential for a variable, and 
we have a parabola. 

We would proceed in the same manner if the radius varied as 
any given function of the distance of the centre from the origin. 
For putting, 
(S) R = t«, 
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the equation of the moving circle ia, 

(A) • {x — ay-^f:=(^f. 

Eliminate a between (A) and its difi^rential, for a variable the 
result is the locus sought. 

Ex. £. 

The vertex of a parabola moves along a given curve, its axis 
remains parallel to itself. Find the curve touching the parabola in 
every position. 

This is readily done by imitating the steps in Ex. B. 
Ex.F. 

A given angle moves along a given curve, one of its sides passes 
through a given point, find the curve to which the other side is 
always tangent. 

FIG. 48. 

Let PD be the given curve, ^ 
CPR the given angle. Let the 
given point be R on the axis of 
abscissas. Let (a,/3) be the co- 
ordinates of P, put AR = c 
and V = tan.CPR. R^ 

The equation of PR passing through the two pomts P and R, is 

(fc) y=_A_(x-.). 

The equation of PC passing through P, and making the given 
angle with PR, is by Analytical Geometry. 

^ a — c — i?i3 ) 

Let now, 
(m) i3 = ^a, 

be the equation of PD. Eliminate .3 from (I) by means of (m), and 
then eliminate a between (I) and its differential for a variable, the 
result is the locus required. 

If the angle CPR, is a right angle, then v is infinite and {I) 
becomes. 

(«) y^fi = iZl^{x — a), 

p 
which is the equation of PC in this case. 
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To derive (n) from (Z), divide the nnmerator and denominator of 
the fraction in (2) by v, and then putting v infinite (I) becomes (n). 

Ex. — If the carve PD becomes a straight line coinciding with the 
axis of y, then a =^ o and (n) becomes 

(o) y—^ = l.x. 

p 

Eliminate fi between (o) and its differential for fi variable, and 
we have, 

(p) y^ = 4ca-, 

a parabola, for the locus sought. 

When PD becomes a straight line coinciding with the axis of y, 
equation {I) becomes 
(5) y_^ = !l=:i.^, 

c -\- Vfi 

which is the equation of PC. Find the curve to which PC is tan- 
gent in this case. Am. A Parabola. 

What is the locus when PD is a circle, with centre at the origin, 
the angle CPR being a right angle. 

If r be the radius of the circle, the equation of the locus is, 
(r) f^ f -^ x" {i^ — (^) ~ 1^ [r" — <^) r=z 0, 

which is a circle when c is zero, an ellipse when c is less than r, a 
hyperbola when c is greater than r, and a point when c is equal to r. 

This Proposition is the converse of Proposition XXIV. 

Ex. G. 

Between the sides of a right angle a straight line of given length 
13 drawn, determine the curve to which this line is always tangent. 

Put m for the length of the given line and we find for the curve 
sought, the equation, 

2 2 2 

y» + a? == «?, 

Ex. H. 

An indefinite number of parallel lines are drawn to meet a given 
curve, where each parallel meets the curve, a line is drawn, making 
with the parallel, an angle which is bisected by the normal at that 
point ; find the locus of the intersection of this line with its conse- 
cutive line. 
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Let PD be the curve, 
SL one of the system of 
parallels meeting the curve 
in P. 

Suppose PN the normal 
at P, and PG the line 
drawn making the angle 
GPN = SPN. Draw BR tangent at P, and RE parallel to the 
axis of y. Let o equal the tangent of the given angle ELP, which 
each parallel makes with the axis of y. Let 

(«) fi = (^y 

be the curve PD. 
The equation of the normal PN is, 

(0 ■ y — fi^—L{x — a). 

V 
The equation of PG is of the form, 
(tt) 3f _ /8 = fc (a? — a), 

and it remains to express h in terms of constants, and of the co- 
ordinates of P. For this purpose, we have, 
(2a) tan.(ELP — LRP) = tan.LPR = tan.BPS = cot.GPN. 

1 ^ P + P . 

jpo — 1 



tan.GPN = 



^^^ tan.(ELP — LRP) 

Again, since h is the tangent of the angle PGN, we have, 
(2c) h = tan.PGN = tan.(PNX — GPN). 

Expand the last side of (2c), and by means of (2&), and recol- 
lecting that 

tan.PNX =z—i^p, 
we have, for fr, the value, 

2p^v(f — l)\ 
Substitute this value of b into (u), and we have for the equation 
of PG, 

_^- 2pp+p»^l . 
2p_i,(p*-.l)^ 



(2d) 



(2e) 



y — fi = 



a). 
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By means of («), j3 may be eliminated from (Se), and the re- 
maining parameter a being eliminated between (2e) and its diflforen- 
tial for a variable, the resulting equation is the locus sought. 

Cor. 1st. — If the parallels SL be parallel to the axis of abscissas, 
AX, then v is infinite, and (2e) becomes 

(2/) y-3 = _^(«-a), 

which is, in this case, the equation of PG. 

Cor. 2d.— If the parallels SL be parallel to the axis of ordinates 
AY, then v is zero, and equation (2e) becomes 

2p 
which is, in this case, the equation of PG. 

Proceed with (2^), or (2/), as directed for (2c), and we have the 
locus sought. 

Example H comprehends the Theory of Caustic Curves, the rays 
of light being regarded as parallel, and the law of reflexion of light 
being that the incident and reflected rays make equal angles with the 
normal, at the point of incidence. 

For a detailed investigation of these curves, see the Analysis of 
the Marquis de UHopital, on the subject, in which they are examined 
with much neatness and elegance, and from more elementary con- 
siderations than those here employed. 

As an example, suppose the given curve be the parabola, 
y" = 4flia 
and the lines be parallel to the axis of abscissas, And the proposed 
locus. 

Using (2f ), we have, for the curve required, 
y8 4. (a? — mf = o, 
which designates a point, viz : the focus of the parabola. 

If instead of being parallel, the lines SP were drawn from a point, 
as at S, and made the same angle with the normal PN, which the 
normal made with PG, we could, by a similar process, obtain the 
equation of PG, involving as parameters the co-ordinates of P, and 
one of these parameters being eliminated from the equation of PG, 
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by means of the eqaation of the carve, we could, as before, fiad 
the curve to which PG is always tangent. This curve would be the 
caustic when the rays of light emerge from a point. "^ 

Ex, K. 

A tangent is drawn to a given curve, at the f)oint of tangency a 
line is drawn making a given angle with the tangent, determine the 
locus of the intersection of this line with its consecutive line. 

Let PH be the given curve, 
and its equation 
(2h) y = ^x. 

The equation of the tan- 
gent line PR, is j^ 

(2*) y' — y = v{^' — ^\ 

where x\y' are the co-ordinates of any point on PR. Let PG be 
the line drawn, making with PR, at the point P, a given angle RPG, 
whose tangent we will represent by o. The equation of PG, pas- 
sing through the point P, is 

(2m) y'_y=?jL^(«'-x), 

1 — |W 

where x and y are the co-ordinates of the point of tangency, and 
jr',y', the co-ordinates of any point on PG. By means of the curve 
(2A), eliminate one of the parameters x^y^ from (2m), and we have, 

(2n) y' — t^ = ?-±-^ {x' — x). 

1 — JM? 

Putting in this the value of p, in terms of x, deduced from (2A), 
we eliminate x between (2w), and the differential of (2n) for x varia- 
ble. The resulting equation, which may be represented by 

{2p) <p(^'»y') = ^» 

is the locus required. 

Suppose the given curve be the circle, 

a^ ^f^ Rl 
Then proceeding as above, we have for the locus, 
x'\ + y'« = R« (COS.RPG)* 
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Ex. L. 
A line of given length moves with its extremities along two given 
curves, determine the locus of its intersection with its consecutive 
line. 

Ex. M. ^ 

A paratx)la passes through a given point, and has its vertex on a 
given curve, and its axis perpendicular to a given line, find the locus 
of its intersection with its consecutive parabola. 

Ex. N. 
A rectangle is constructed on the ordinate and abscissa of a given 
curve, a diagonal is drawn from the foot of the ordinate, find the 
locus of its intersection with its consecutive diagonal. 



PROPOSITION XXXVIII. 

Determine the radius of curvature at any point in a given 
curve. 

Definitions, 

1. — ^A circle which coincides with a curve at two consecutive 
points, is called, an Osculating Circle. 

2. — ^The radius of the osculating circle is called, the Radius of 
Curvature* 

3. — ^The point where the radius of curvature meets the curve is 
called, the Point of OscuUition. 

4. The centre of the osculating circle is called the centre of cur- 
wUure. 

FIO. 51. 

Let EL be the curve, B ^ "P^ 

and P consecutive points on 
it, and let the circle HBN 
coincide with EL at B and 
P, then C is the centre of 
curvature, CB the radius of 
curvature, and HBN is the 
osculating circle. 
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In order to determine the radius of curvature at any point B of 
EL, proceed as follows. Let (a,/8) be the co-ordinates of any point 
on EL, and let the Equation of EL be represented by 
(196) 3 = ta. 

Through the consecutive ppints B and P, draw BS and PR, nor- 
mals to EL. Since (a,^) are the co-ordinates of any point B on 
EL, the equation of the normal BS is, (see 67). 

(196) ^ — y + p(a — x) = o. 

If we differentiate (196), for the parameters a and fi variable, the 
X and y of the differential, as was shown in the previous proposi- 
tion, will be the co-ordinates of C the intersection of BS with its 
consecutive normal PR. The differential of (196) for a and /3 
variable, a being the independent variable is, 

(197) dfl-da.^(a-x)+^=o. 

The consecutive normals BS and PR intersect at the centre of 
the osculating circle. For since the curve EL and the circle BH 
coincide at P and B, the normals to the curve at B and P are like- 
wise normals to the circle, and normals to the circle all pass through 
its centre. 

\£ X and y be the co-ordinates of the centre C, we have for the 
length of the radius of curvature BC, calling it R, 

(198) R = ^ (^ _ y)2 + (a _ xy Y 

At the centre C, the co-ordinates x and y are common to (196), 
(197) and (198). Hence, find the values of x and y in (196) and 
(197), and substitute them into (198), and we have the length of 
the radius of curvature in terms of the co-ordinates of the point of 
osculation B, and their differentials. 

The length of the radius of curvature found by eliminating x 
and y between these equations is, 

the last form being made from the first by putting, 
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da da^ 

This radius being a function of the co-ordinates of the point of 
osculation will depend on the nature of the curve EIL, and vary 
when the point of osculation is varied. To find it for any parti- 
cular curve (195), deduce the first and second differential coeffi- 
cients from (195), and substitute their values in (199). 

Ex. 1. Let the equation of the curve EL be, 
(a) yS = ma\ 

what is the radius of curvature? 

(h) Here ^ = 2ma == » and^ = 2m = r, 

^ ' da '^ da^ ' 

substitute these into (199), and we have, for the radius of curvature, 

(.) p _ (1 + 4m'a ')l 

2fft 
Here the radius of curvature is a function of a, the abscissa of 
the point of osculation, and evidently increases as that abscissa in- 
creases. If the abscissa a be zero (e) gives for the radius of cur- 
vature at the origin* 

<'^> ^ - h 

Ex. 2. Find the radius of curvature in the following curves, 
yS = fMj^^ ^ = 4ma, ^ = ma + na\ 
in which a is the abscissa and fi the ordinate. 

The radius of curvature (199) is positive or negative. These 
signs only indicate the direction in which the radius is measured in 
respect of the curve. We have seen, Proposition XXX, that if the 
curve be concave towards the axis of abscissas, the second differ- 
ential coefficient is negative. In order, therefore, that the radius of 
curvature may be positive in such curve, (199) must be taken with 
the negative sign. For a like reason, if the curve be convex to- 
wards the axis of abscissas, (199) must be taken with the positive 
sign. 

Since the osculating circle coincides with the given curve, at the 
point of osculation, the curvature of the curve, at that point, is the 
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same as the curvature of the osculating circle, and is therefore known, 
if we know the radius of cunrature. 

Before leaving this Proposition, it may be proper to observe, that 
the radius of curvature (199) is deduced on the supposition 'that a is 
the independent variable, and consequently, (see Proposition XXIX.) 
da constant. Equation (196) was differentiated on this hypothesis. 
If, on the contrary, 3 be the independent variable, then dfi is con- 
stant, and da variable, in differentiating (196), (see Proposition 
XXIX.) In order to obtain a form that will embrace both of these 
hypotheses, diflferentiate (196), as if neither a nor fi were the inde- 
pendent variable, that is, consider da and dfi both variable in (196). 
Then eliminate x and y from (198), by means of (196), and its differ- 
ential for both da and dfi variables, and we have, for the radius of 
curvature, 

(199«) R=.^ (^H-W 



d^fida — d^a.dfi 
If c2a be constant, or d^a = o, (199a) becomes (199). 
If dp be constant, or d^p = o, (199a) shows the proper value of 
the radius of curvature on that hypothesis. If a and /3 be both 
functions of some other variable quantity, taking that quantity as 
the independent variable, (199a) shows the length of the radius of 
curvature. We will have occasion to employ this last principle in 
determining the radius of curvature of a polar curve. 

PROPOSITION XXXIX- 

Given a curve, determine its evolute. 
Defimtians. 

1. — ^The locus of the centre of curvature is called, the Emlitie 
of a Curve. Thus the locus of C, fig. 51, is the evolute of the 
curve EL. 

2. — ^The given curve, when reference is had to the evolute, is 
called, the Involute. Thus EL, fig. 51, is the involute of which the 
locus of the centre C is the evolute. 

To determine the evolute, let EL be the given curve, and (195) 
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Its equation. We have seen» in Proposition XXXVIIL, that the cen- 
tre C is the intersection of the normal (196), with its consecutive 
normal. Hence, eliminate the parameters a and ^ between the three 
equations, (195), (196), and (197), and the resulting equation, which 
may be represented by 

(200) t(a?,y) = o, 
is the evolute required. 

To perform this elimination most readily, first solve (196) and 
(197) for X and jf, and we have 

(201) x^a-?SL±J^. 

(202) y = /3 + L±^. 

r 

Substitute into (201) and (202) the values of the differential co- 
efficients deduced from (195), and then from these two resulting 
equations and (195), eliminate a and .3. 

This Proposition is evidently merely a corrollary to Ex. K, Prop- 
osition XXXVII. For when in Ex. K, the angle RPG becomes 
a right angle, PG becomes a normal, the locus becomes the evolute, 
and (2n) becomes, 

(202a) 3^' — ^a? = — JL («;' — x), 

P 
from which, if x be eliminated, as in Proposition XXXVIL, we have 
the evolute. 
Ex. — Determine the evolute of the curves, 

fiF = 4ma, the parabola, 

afi = m^, the hyperbola, 

m*/3* + nV = m\n% the ellipse. 



PROPOSITION XL. 

Normals to the involute are tangents to tne evolute. 

This is a corollary from the foregoing Pfopositions ; for the evo* 
lute being the locus of the intersection of consecutive normals, this 
locus, by the Theory of Consecutive Lines, in Proposition XXXVIL 
H 10* 
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(flee Propoflition E., Appendix), is taogent to the nonnal, at its inter- 
section with its consecutive normal. Hence the truth of the PropoF 
sition. 

FIG. SB. 

From thb it follows, that if a 
cord he wound round a given 
curve AP, and then unwound, the 
unwinding heginning at a point 
A, and the cord being kept tense, 
and in the plane of the curve AP, 
the extremity of the cord will 

describe the involute AM, of 

which AP is theevolute. It is for this reason that the locus of the 
intersection of consecutive normals is called the evolute. 




PROPOSITION XLI. 

Determine the radius of curvature when the curve is re* 
iesned to polar co-ordinates. 

nn. KB. 

Suppose EL be the curve. 
Let the origin A, of rectangu- 
lar axes, be the pole, and let 
the axis of abscissas AX be 
the angular axis. If (a,i9) be 
the co-ordinates of any point 
B on EL, the rectangular 
•equation of EL is, as in (195), ^ 
<203) /« = ta. 

Put p for the radius vector AB, and » for the variable angle BAX, 
then the values of a and fi in (203), are 
(204) a = pcos.tt, fi = psin.tt. 

Here, since a and fi are both functions of p and », we may take 
u as the independent variable, and obtain the first and second difier- 
entials of a and j3 in (204). Substitute these differentials into 
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(199a), and we have the length of the radius of curvature in terms 
of polar co-ordinates. The result of this substitution is> 

(206) R = ± ^t^*^. 

where « = J?, and u' = -£. 

did da? 

We should have had the same result if instead of taking the axis 
of abscissas for the angular axis, we had taken any line inclined to 
that axis at an angle c. This is evident, inasmuch as the variable 
angle enters (205) only in the form of a differential. It may also 
be proved by taking instead, of (204), the values 

a = pC08.(« — c), ^ = p8in.(« — c). 

By. substituting the differentials from these equations into (199a), 
we have, as before, (206). 

Ex. 1. Find the radius of curvature in the circloid. 

Putting p for the radius vector, and m for the radius of the circle 
the equation of the circloid (136^) is, 
(a) P = 97icos.to -f m- 

Differentiating this, we have, 

(h) -L = — msiii.to = u and — £. = — fnco8.c» = u'. 

Substitute the differential coefficients (b) into (205), and reducing 
by (a), we have for the radius of curvature R, the value, 

(c) R = f (2«»' + 2m*cos.«)^ = I (2»ip)*, 

Comparing (c) with (1756), we see that the radius of curvature 

in the circloid, is two-thirds of the polar normal. 

Ex. 2. Find the radius of curvature of the curves. 

r p = C«*, p* = c*cos.'« -{•*¥. 

(K) < , m 

^ ' i p s= m log.w, p = - — I . 

( 1 + c cos«. 

PROPOSITION XLII. 
Lemma. 
In any equation of the form, 
(206) y' = ^x db *), 
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no. M. 




the differetial coefficient is the same for x constant and h va- 
riable, as for h constant and x variable. 

If we put in the curve AH, 
(A) AE = a?, PE = y, 
ES = A, HS = y', 
equation (206) may be re- 
garded as the equation of the 
curve AH, and it is evident in 
the curve that y* varies for h 
constant and x variable in the 
same manner and degree that it does for x constant and h variable. 
This would give us 

(206a) ^ = ^. 

^ ' dx dh 

As a particular case, let (206) be, 
(a) y' = (* + A)". 

Differentiate this for h constant and x variable, and we have, 

(*) ^ = n{x + A)-. 

Differentiate (a) for x constant, and h variable, and we have. 



|: = „(. + *). 



The value of the differential coefficients (h) and (c), are the same. 



PROPOSITION XLIII. 
TaylorU Theorem. 
Determine a general method of expanding into a series, a 
function of the sum or diflFerence of two independent va- 
riables. 

Let us represent the equation of the curve AH by 

(207) y = (px. 

If X be increased by hy the equation of the curve is, 

(208) y' = 4, (a: + h\ 

in which h may be represented by ES, and y' by HS. 
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The object of the proposition is to expand the second side of 
(208). For this purpose let ^(x + h)he assumed equal to a series 
in the ascending powers of h, viz. 
(209) (p{x + h) = A + Bh + Ch^ + DA» + &c., 
or, which is the same, put 

(209a) y' =z A + Bh + Ch^ -\- DA* + &c., 

where A, B, C, &c., are indeterminate coefficients containing x but 
not h. 

It remains to determine the coefficients A, B, C, &c., and their 
values being put into (209), we will have the expansion of ^(x + A). 

To determine these coefficients, we observe, that the first term of 

(209) being independent of h will remain unchanged, whatever be 
the value of A, and consequently, will not change though h = o. 

But when A = o, (208), and (209a), become (207), consequently 
we have from (209), or (209a), 

(210) A = y = t«. 

To determine the other coefficients, B, C, &c., differentiate (209a) 
for h variable, and a;, (i. e. A, B, C, &c.) constant, and then differ- 
entiate (209) for h constant and x variable, and since by (206a) of 
the preceding theorem, we have, 

dy' _ dy 
dh dx 

we will have, by equating the values of these differential coefficients 
from (209a), 

(211) B + 2CA+ 3DA« + &c.= ^ + A. ^ +A». ^ -f &c. 

dx dx dx 

By the principle of the method of Indeterminate Coefficients, the 
coefficients of the like powers of A, on each side of (211), may be 
put equal to each other. This furnishes the equations, 

(212) ^ == ^ • 

(213) 2C= ^ . 

dx 

(214) 3D = ~, &c. 

dx 
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(216) B = ^. Then dB == ^ 

dx dx 



(216) C = --^. Then dC = -^ 

^ 2d3^ 2<te» 



By means of (210), equation (212) becomes, 
516) B = 

and (213) becomes, 

(216) C = 

and (214) becomes, 

(217) D = ^y . 

Substitute the values of A, B, C, D, &c., from (210), (216), 
(216), (217), into (209a), and we have for the development required, 

This serves to determine the ordinate y' in terms of any other 
ordinate y^ of the increment A, and of the differential coefficients of 
y. In this theorem, h is not supposed indefinitely small, as in the 
procedure in Proposition I., but is of any value whatever. 

Transpose y in (218), and we have, 

The second side of (219) shows the increment HC, in terms of 
A, and of the co-ordinates of P. 

Comparing (207), (208), and (218), the latter equation may be 
written, 

(220) ,(. + ») = tx+ ^.ft+^.*.+ ^.A. + &c. 

which shows, at a single view, the development of (^{x -f h). 

This theorem is of very extensive application, and is employed by 
most writers on the Calculus, in resolving the Geometrical Proposi- 
tions that have occupied our attention in the previous part of this 
work. We will have occasion to employ it hereafter. 

As an application of this development, let us develope 
(a) y' = {^ + h)\ 

This is a particular case of (208). By making h zero in (a), 
we have, 
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(b) y = X-, 

which is what (207) becomes in this particular example. 

Deduce from (6), the successive differential coefficients, and sub- 
stitute them into (218), and we have, 

(c) y' = (jr + hf = a:« + nx'^^h -f n.fczl^ x'^h^ + &c. 

In the same manner, develope 

y' = log.(ar + A), y' = \og.{x — h), 

y' = sin.(a; + A), y' = tan.(i; -j- A). 

If equation (208) had been, 

y' = t(a? — A), 
the algebraic signs of (218), (220), would have been alternately 
positive and negative, i. e. the odd powers of A in (218) or (220), 
are negative. 

PROPOSITION XLIV. 
MaclaurirCs Theorem* 
Determine a general method of expanding into a series a 
function of a single variable. 
Suppose we have the equation, 

(221) y = (par, 
which may or may not contain constants. 

Assume the second side of (221) equal to a series m the ascend- 
ing powers of Xy containing the indeterminate co-efficients A, B, C, 
&c., that is, 

(222) y = A + Bar + Car* + Do:* + &c. 

The second side of (222) is the development of ^x^ and it re- 
mains to ascertain the Values of A, B, C, &^c. 

To determine these coefficients, we observe, that (222) being, by 
hypothesis, the true development, whatever be a:, it ii^ therefore, true 
when X =• o. If we denote by y' the value of (222), when a: = o, 
we have, 
(a) y' = A. 

Differentiate (222), and we have, 

(6) $? = B -^ 2Car + 3Dar« + &c. 

ax 
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This, also, must be true when x = o. When 2 = 0, (b) becomes 

(c) $C = B, whereby^;, 
ax dx 

we denote the value of J[. when x is zero. 

dx 

In the same way differentiate (5), and put a; s= 0, and we have, 

(d) ^ = 2CorC= ^y' 



dx'^ 2dx'^' 

Differentiate (b) twice and put ar = 0, and we get, 



(e) ^ D = 

Substitute these values, (a), (c), (d), (e) into (222), and we have, 

In (223) the accented differential coefficients and y' are used to 
denote the value of the differential coefficients and original function 
of x when x = 0. 

As an application of this formula, take the following example. 

Ex. 1. — ^Develope cos.a? into a series in terms of x. Put 
(/) y = cos.a:, 

and when x =1 d cos.a? = radius, or y' = 1. 

From (/) by differentiating, we have, 

(g) j^ = — sin.a:, and when a? = o, we have, -?' = 0. 

dx dx 

Differentiate (g)y and we have, 

(h) --? = — cos.a;, and when x = o, we have, -JL = — 1, 
^ ^ da^ dx'^ 

and so on, the odd differential coefficient being zero when x =z Oy 

and the even one plus and minus unity alternately. These values 

substituted into (223), we have, 

(k) y = cos.a: = l _ ^ + JL — ^ + &c. 

^ ^ ^ 2 2.3.4 2.3.4.6.6 

Equation (k) shows the length of the cosine of an arc in terms 

of the radius (unity) and of the arc x. 

Afler the same manner develope, 
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y = sm.a;, 
y = tan.-"'; 



y = tan.ar, y = cos.""'a:, 



y = sin -*ar. 



PROPOSITION XLV. 

Determine the equation of a plane tangent at a given 
point, on a given curve surface. 

The equation of a curve surface contains three variables, and 
may be represented generally by the form, 
(224) (p{a:,y,z) = o, 

which denotes an equation containing three variables. 

Particular forms of (224) are 

J ar* -I- y* + «* + r^ = o, the sphere. 



(L) 



x^ + f—px = o. 



the paraboloid. 



( A'^^^ + BV + By — A^B" = o,t 

If the equation of a surface be solved for one variable, as », it 
will be of the form, 
(225) z = t(a?,y). 

We will use either of the forms, (224), (225), according to con- 
venience. 

FIO. 61 

Suppose (224) be 
the given surface, P the 
given point on it, and 
(x,yyz) the co-ordinates 
of P. 

If x\y\%\ be the 
variable co-ordinates 
on a plane, then the 
equation of any plane 
DCB, passing through 
the point P, is of the 
form 
(226) 
where 

»n = tan.DCX, n = tan.DBY, 
the angles which the traces of the plane, (226), make with the axes. 




%' — %^ m{x' — x)+ n{y''--y), 
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Suppose plane (226) tangent to surface (224) at P, and that DC 
and DB are its traces. 

Through P pass an auxiliary plane parallel to the plane ZY. 

This auxiliary plane cuts plane (226), in the right line EF, par- 
allel to the trace DB. 

The same auxiliary plane cuts the curve surface (224), making a 
section whose plane is the auxiliary plane. 

This section will have the right line EF for its tangent at P. The 
traces EG and 611, of the auxiliary plane, are parallel to the axes 
AZ, AY. 

The tangent line EF makes with 6H an angle EFH, equal to 
DBY. 

The equation of the section made by plane EGH, is found by 
making, in (224), x constant, and equal to AG. 

The difl^rential coefficient -1, deduced from the equation of this 
dy 

section, expresses the tangent of the angle EFH, (Proposition II.) 

Therefore we have, 

(227) | = „. 

In the same manner, by passing a plane through P, parallel to 
the plane ZX, we would have, 

(228) J = III. 
dx 

The differential coefficient (227), is supposed to be deduced from 
the equation of the section made by plane EFH. But as this section 
is made from surface (224), by making x constant, we get (227) 
directly, by differentiating (224) for x constant. 

In like manner, we get (228) by difierentiatmg (224), supposing 
y constant. 

Substitute (227) and (228) into (226), and we have for the equa. 
tion of (226), 

(229). z'-z=.^(x'-x)+ |(y'-y)- 

This plane contains two lines at right angles, tangent to surface i 
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(224). Equation (229) is therefore the tangent plane to surface 
(224), at the point (a?,y,»). 

To apply (229) to a given surface, deduce from the proposed sur- 
face (224), the differential coefficients, as above directed, and substi- 
tute their values into (229). 

Ex. — ^Find the tangent plane to the sphere. 

In this case, (224) becomes, 
(a) ar* + y8 ^- 2* _ r* = 0. 

Differentiating (a) first for x constant and then for y constant, we 
have, 

(6) f(!= - lLand^ = -^ 

dy z dx % 

substitute these values into (229), and subtracting (a) from the re- 
sult, we have, for the plane required, 
(c) xx' + yy' + zz' — r^ = o. 

Ex. 2. Find the tangent plane to the surfaces, 
a:2 4- y« — 4ot« = o, ay + a^a^ + ¥z* — a^b^ = o. 

From the foregoing we observe, that when one of the co-ordinates, 
as X, in the equation of a surface, is constant, and the other two 
variable, the variation, differentiation, &c., takes place in the section 
made by a plane parallel to the co-ordinate plane ZY. Similarly 
when y is constant, and x and z variable, the variation, differentia- 
tion, &c., takes place in a section parallel to the plane ZX. For 
these reasons, the equation of a surface is an equation containing two 
independent variables. 

In the foregoing and subsequent propositions, we will consider x 
and y as the independent variables, z being the dependent variable. 

The differential coefficient deduced from the equation of a surface, 
on the supposition that one of the co-ordinates is constant, is called, 

The Partial Differential Coefficient. Thus _- and Z- in (&), are 

dx dy 

partial differential coefficients deduced from the sphere (a). 

Liet the sections of a curve surface, which are made by planes 

parallel to the co-ordinate planes, ZX and ZY, be called. Parallel 

Sections, and let the traces on XY, made by the planes of the par- 

allel sections, be called, Parallel Traces. The section of the sur- 
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face (224), made by the plane EGH, is a parallel section, and GH 
is a parallel trace. 

From (227), (226), we observe that the partial differential coeffi- 
cient of a curve surface expresses the tangent of the angle which 
the tangent line to a parallel section makes with its parallel trace. 

When the partial differential coefficients (227), (228), exist to- 
gether, it is obvious that the tangent lines are drawn from the inter- 
section of the parallel sections, and lie in the plane tangent to the 
surface at that point. 



PROPOSITION XLVI. 

Determine the point on a given curve surface through 
which, if a tangent plane be drawn, its traces will make 
given angles with the co-ordinate axes. 

Let (224) represent the given surface. 

Put m and n for the tangents of the given angles, and we have 
(224), (227), and (228), three equations to determine x, y, and 5, 
the co-ordinates of the point required. 

Ex. 1« — Determine such a point on the surface of a sphere. 

Here (224) becomes, 

(a) a^ + y« + ««-r»=o, .-.J = -JLand $=_£., 

ay % ax z , 

and (227), (228), become, 



X 

z z 



(b) -- iL = n, and 

z 

Solve the two equations (6), and equation (a), for ar, y, and «, 
and we have, 

r — nr — mr 

z = — — 1, y= ^. , and x = — ;: ,> 

(m2 + n* + l)*'^ (^2+n» + l)* (mHnHl)* 

for the three co-ordinates required. 

Ex. 2. — Determine such a point on the surfaces. 
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PROPOSITION XLVII. 

Determine the point on a given curve surface at which the 
ordinate z is a maximum or minimum. 

Let the equation of 
the given surface be, 

(230) ^(a?,y,s;) = o. 
Through the point 

required, suppose a 
plane tangent to the 
given surffi^ce be drawn. 
The traces of a tan- 
gent plane make an- 
gles with the axes of X 
and Y, whose tangents 
are the partial differen- 
tial coefficients, (227), (228). But when the ordinate z of the 
point of tangency is a maximum or minimum, the tangent plane 
must be parallel to the plane XY. In that case the points B and 
C are infinitely distant, and the angles DCX and DBY are zero or 
180°, and their tangents are zero. Hence, when s is a maximum 
or minimum, (227) and (228), become 

(231) 1=0. 

(232) J = o. 

ax 

Equations (230), (231), and (232), make known the co-ordinates 
of the point on the surface whose ordinate is a maximum or 
minimum. 

Ex. 1. Determine the maximum or minimum ordinate when the 
surface is a sphere. 

If (a,/3,c), be the centre of the sphere, its equation is, 
(a) (x^ay + {y — fiy+ (2 - c)« -- R* = o. 

By differentiating (a), we have, 
11* 
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. \ . dz V — 8 J d% X — a 
(e) . . r_ = — 1 ^, and Zl = — 

dy % — c dx tt — c 

These difierential coefficients being as in (231), (292), put equal 
to zero, we have, 

(d) — tmL = o and — ll^ = o. 

z — c % — c 

We have the three equations (a) and {d) to solve for x, y and z. 
These give, 

(e) a? = a, y = B^ and « = c d= R, 

which are the co-ordinates of the point on (a), whose ordinate z is 
a maximum or minimum. 

Ex.2. Determine the maximum or minimum ordinate in the 
surface, 
(/) ; z = axy — x^y — xf. 

Differentiating this first for Xy and then for y constant, we have, 

{g) J.=iax — Q^ — 2xy. 

dy 

(A) ^=ay-2xy^f. 

dx 

Put (g) and (k), each equal to zero, as in (231) and (232), and 
we have, 

(k) ax — a^ — 2xy = o, and 

(I) ay — 2xy — y» == o. 

Solve (k) and {I) for y and x, and we have, 

(ill) X = fL^OT X = Oy 

(n) y = ^ or y = o. 

To distinguish the maxima from the minima ordinates in cases 
where the nature of the proposition does not immediately make 
known which is a maximum and which a minimum, we have the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

When the surface is concave towards the plane XY, it may have 
a maximum ordinate z drawn from some point on its concave sur- 
face, but not a minimum ordinate. If it be convex towards the 
plane of XY it may have a minimum ordinate drawn from some 
point on the convex surface to the plane XY, but not a maximum 
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. ordinate. But if a surface at any point be .concave towards the 

plane of XY, parallel sections at that point are concave towards the 

parallel traces on XY, and conversely if the surface be convex. 

Hence, by the reasoning in Proposition XXXI, when the surface has 

a maximum ordinate, we have, 

e?% . . , 

--- = a negative quantity, and 

— = a negative quantity, 

and conversely when the surface has a minimum ordinate. 

To apply this test to Example 1, differentiate equations (c), and 
by means of the values in (e), to wit : 
(o) X =z a,^ y = yS, and a = c + R, we have, 

(p) ^=- land^=_l. 

By means of the negative value of % in (e) to wit : 
{q) a: = a, y = ^8, and » = c — R, 

the second differential coefficients of (c), become 

Iv) = + and = + , 

^ ^ d^ "Si d^ ^ "s: 

Hence, the value of the co-ordinates (p) give a maximum, and 
the value of the co-ordinates ($) a minimum ordinate %, 

The same values of x and y that render % a maximum or mini- 
mum in the expression, 
(238) % = ^(x,y), 

will render it a maximum or minimum whether (233) be the equa- 
tion of a surface, or have any other signification. 

This obvious principle extends this Proposition to an interesting 
class of Problems. As an example, tisike the following. 

Ex. 3. — Divide a given straight line into three parts, so that their 
product will be the greatest possible; 

Let a = the line, and let a:,y, and a — a? — y be the three parts* 

Then putting % for the continued product, we have, 
(«) % = wty — a;^— ary", 

the same as (/), above, and the values of the jparts x and y are de* 
termined as in the process (/) to (n). 
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The value of x and y in (m) and (n), show the line to be trisected. 

Ex. 4. Divide a given straight line into three parts, such that the 
product of one part, into the square of the second, into the cube of 
the third, will be a maximum. 

Put % for the product, a for the line, a:,y, and a — x — y, for the 
parts, and we have, by the enunciation, 

% = 7^{a — X — y). 

Clear of the vinculum, and proceed as in (/) to (n). 

Before leaving this Proposition, we will explain a process often 
found convenient in practice. 

Resume the example. Divide a given straight ItTit into three 
parts, such thai their prodttct mil he a maximum. 

Put a = the line, and let or, y, and u be the three parts, and z = 
the product. 

Then by the enunciation, we have, 
(2a) a: + y -f tt = a, and 

(26) % = xyu. 

Instead of eliminating u from (26), by means of (2a), different 
tiate (2a), and (26), for x,y and u variable, and we have, 
(2c) dx + dy '\' du=z o. 

(2(2) d% = xydu -f xudy -f uydx» 

Eliminate u and du from (2(2), by means of (2a) and (2c), and 
we have, 
(2c) d% = axdy — a^dy — ^xydy + aydx — 2xydx — f^dx. 

Put the terms on the second side of (2e), that contain dy equal to 
zero, and the terms that contain dx equal to zero, and we have the 
equations 

(2/) ax — 3^ — 2xy = o. 

(2^) ay — 2xy — y« = o. 

These equations are the same as (k) and (2). 

This process might be explained generally, but the foregoing will 
suffice. Illustrative of the process, take the following example. 

Ex. 5. Given any number of plane areas situated on given 
planes, determine the plane on which, if all the given plane areas be 
orthogonally projected, the sum of the areas of the projections will 
be the greatest possible. 
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The planes of the given areas being known in reference to three 
co-ordinate planes, let the given areas be each projected on each of 
the co-ordinate planes. Let 

M = the sum of their projections on the plane XY. 
M' = « « « XZ. 

M" = " « « ZY. 

Let X, y, and u be the angles which the plane required makes with 
the co-ordinate planes XY, XZ and Z Y respectively. If k be put for 
the sum of the projections of the given areas on the plane required, 
we have, as is shown in books on Analytical Geometry, 
(2 A) « = M cos.a: -|- M' cos.y + M" cos.m. 

By Analytical Geometry, we also have, 
(2k) cos.^ar + cos.^y + cos.^ = 1. 

Proceed with (2h), and {2k), as was done with (2a), (2b), and 

we have for the required angles. 

M M' 

cos.a: = _- I cos.t/ = --.i 

(M« + M'2 + M"2)*' ^ (W + M'« + M"«)*' 

The three angles thus determined make known the position of 
the required plane. 

This is the plane of Greatest Projection, and is the same that is 
known in Mechanics by the name of The Invariable Plane. 

Ex. 6. Given the solidity of a rectangular parallelopipedon, de- 
termine the edges when the surface is a minimum. 

Ans. The edges are equal. 

Ex. 7. Determine the three angles of a plane triangle, so that 
the product or sum of the sines of the angles will be a maximum. 

Am. The angles are equal. 



PROPOSITION XLVIII. 

Determine the equation of a normaljine at a given point 
on a curve surface. 
I 
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Let the equation of the 
surface be 
(234) (p(ar,y,») = o. 

Suppose P the point on 
the surface through which 
the normal is to be drawn. 
Through P pass a plane 
tangent to the surface. 

Let DC and DB be the 
traces of such a tangent 
plane. 

If x\ y\ and z', be the variable co-ordinates of this plane, its 
equation is, (see 229). 

(285) z' — s = p(x' — x) + q(y' — y), 
where we have put, for brevity, 

(286) p = |and,= | 

abbreviations frequently used hereafler. 

Since the normal to the surface is perpendicular to the tangent 
plane (235), the projections HS and RL of the normal are perpendi- 
cular to the traces DB, DC of plane (235). The normal passing 
through the point x,y,z on the surface, if x\y' and 2', be the va- 
riable co-ordinates on the normal, the equations of its projections 
HS, and RL, are, 

(2Sr) S*;-« = a(*;-x), equation of HS, 

^ ^ f % — z = b (y — y), equation of RL. 

Recollecting that p = tan.DBX, and q = tan.DCY, we have by 

the usual relation of the tangents of perpendicular lines a = — _, 



These values change (237) to, 

ip(z' —z) ^ x' — X =^ o, 
lq(z —z) -i- y' — y-o. 



and b =: 

(238) 

These are the equations of the normal line required, in which p 
and q are the partial difierential coefficients from the surface (234). 
Substitute into (238) for p and 9, their values deduced from the sur- 
face (234), and we have the equations of the normal line. 
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Ex. 1* Find the equations of the nonnal line to the sphere at the 
point x^y^z. 

Here (234) hecomes 
(a) a^ + fj^z^.^^^0, 

from which we have, 



az X 1 dz V 

dx z '^ dv z 



^. 



and (238) becomes 

(c) x' —X - fL (»' — z) and y' — y = !_(%' — ^\ 
z z 

Equations (c) are the equations of the normal required. 

Ex. 2. Find the equation of the normal to the surfaces 

«" + y" — 4m« = 0, ay -h ^a?* -h cV — mV = o. 



PROPOSITION XLIX. 
A tangent plane is drawn to a given curve surface, its 
trace on one of the co-ordinate planes makes with the co- 
ordinate axes in that plane, a triangle of given area, deter- 
mine the point of tangency. 

Tin ui 

Let DBC be the tangent 
plane. 

Suppose the plane on 
which the triangle of given 
area is made, be the plane 
of XY, Let the surface 
be, 

(239) t(a?,y,«) = o. 
The equation of the tan- 
gent plane is (235). 

In (235), for z' = o, ar' = o, we have, 

(240) y' = P^ + qy-^ ^ ^c 
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In (235), for %' = o, y' = o, we have, 

(241) *' = ^ + ^~^ = AB. 

Puto' = area CAB, and we have, from (240) and (241), by the 
rule for the area of a triangle, 

(242) %fqf = (par + <?y — a)', 

ia which the partial differential coefficients p and g, are to be deduced 
from the equation of the surface (239). 

Equations (239) and (242) are all the equations we have for de- 
termining the point of tangency. But as these two equations con- 
tain three unknown quantities, or, y, and z, there are an indefinite 
number of points, (x,^,^), through which the tangent plane may be 
drawn. If we first eliminate one of the variables, as 2, between 
(239) and (242), and represent the resulting equation by 

(243) F (x,y) = 0, 

and then eliminate another of the variables, as x^ between (239) and 
(242), and represent the resulting equation by 

(244) ^{%,y) = o, 

the two equations) (243) and (244), will be the projections on the 
planes of XY and ZY, respectively, of the line on surface (239), 
which is the locus of the point of tangency. There may, therefore, 
he an indefinite number of tangent planes to surface (239), each 
cutting off the proposed triangle, the points of tangency forming on 
surface (239), a curve whose projections are (243), (244). If one 
of the co-ordinates be given, as 

(245) » = m, 

we have three equations, (239), (242), (245), to find x^ y, and s, 
which being determined by the solution of these three equations, 
make known the point of tangency. 

If we put into (235) the values of p and 9, taken from the sur- 
face (239), we may employ the resulting equation of the tangent 
plane in forming the equation (242). 

Let the surface be tlw sphere with centre at the origin. 

Here (239) becomes, 
(a) a!' + S^ + »« — R« = o, 
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and the equation of the tangrat plane to the sphere is, 

(b) xx' + yy' -f sz' = R«. 

Proceed with {b) as in (240), (241), and we have, for the area 
corresponding to (242), 

(c) Wxy = R*. 

Equation {c) shows, without further elimination, that the projec- 
tion on the plane of XY, of the locus of the point of tangency on 
the sphere, is a hyperbola, whose asymptbtes are the axes of X and Y. 

Eliminate x between (a) and (c), and we have a line of the fourth 
order, for the projection on ZY of the locus of tangency. If we 
suppose one co-ordinate % given, as in (245), we may find the co- 
ordinates of the point of tangency, by solving (246), (a), and (c), 
for X, y, and %. 

Ex. 2.— -Determine the locus of such a point of tangency in the 
surfaces, 

a^ ^ f — 4mx,=iOj(j^ ap« -f a^ + i» »« — a* i»= ©• 



PROPOSITION L. 

A tangent plane is drawn to a given curve surface, its 
traces on two of the co-ordinate planes make with the axes 
triangles, each of whose areas is given, determine the point 
of tangency. 



Let CAB and DAB be 
the triangles of given 
area. 

Put tt' = the area of 
DAB. Proceed as in last 
Proposition, to (242). 

Then to find AD, put 
x' = 0, y' = o, 
in (235), and we have /y 

(246) z'=z — (px + qy)=.AD. 

12 
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By means of (246), (241), we form the expression for tbe area 
DAB. Hence, 

(247) 2pi^=z—(px + qy— zf. 

From equations (247), (242), (239), we can find x, y, and Xj the 
co-ordinates of the point of tangency required. 

Ex. 1. — Let the surface be the sphere, find such a point of tan- 
gency. 

Ex. 2. — ^Let the surface be the paraboloid or ellipsoid of revolu- 
tion. Find such a point of tangency. 

PROPOSITION LI. 

Determine the distance from a given point on tt curve 
surface to a given plane, measured on the normal to the . 
surface. 

Call P the point on the curve surface, and D the point where the 
normal meets the given plane. Let 

(248) Ax' + By' -f C»' + D = o, 
be the given plane, and 

(249) f (*,y,«) = o, 
the given surface. 

If N be the distance PD, the length required, we have from Ana- 
lytical Geometry, (putting (a?,y,«) for the co-ordinates of P, and 
{x\y\z') for the co-ordinates of D). 

(250) N = ^(x' ^ xy + (y' - y)« + (.' _ ^)»y, 

The equations of the normal line are, by (238), 

(251) Cp(z' — z)-{.x'—x=o. 
i q(z' — z) + y' — y == o. 

At the point where the normal line pierces the plane, the co-ordi- 
nates x', y\ and z\ are common to (248), (259) and (251). Find 
these co-ordinates from the three equations (248), (251), substitute 
into (250), and we have the length required. 

Ex.— Find such a distance in the surfaces, 
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{M\ $ *" + y* + •«' — R2 =: 0, V + J^ — 4«« = o, 

PROPOSITION LII. 

Determine the distance from a given point on a curve sur- 
face to each of the co-ordinate planes, measured on the nor- 
mal to the surface. 

Where the normal pierces the plane of XY, the ordinate z' is 
zero in (250) and (251), and these equations become 

(252) N = ( (a:' ^ xf + (y' - yf + «» )*, 

(253)* \ -P^ + ^'-^ = o, 

t — qx + y' — y = 0. 
Eliminate x\y', from (252), by means of (253), and we have &>r 
the distance required from the plane XY, 

(254) N = z(f+ ^ + l)i 

Proceeding in the same manner, we find for N' the distance re- 
quired from the plane ZY, 

(255) N'= -^(1^+ ?» + 1)*, 

and for the distance N" from ZX, we find, 

(266) N" = L(f + ^ -h 1)*, 

Ex. — Determine these distances in the surfaces (M), last Propo- 
sition. 



PROPOSITION LIII. 

A plane is drawn through a given point, and tangent to 
a given surface, determine the point of tangency. 

Let (afiyc) be the co-ordinates of the given point, and (a:,y,«) the 
co-ordinates of the point of tangency. 

The equation of the tangent plane is (235), 
(257) z' -^z :=p(x' —x) + q{y' — y). 
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At the given point, the c(M)rdinates x\ y\ and %\ of this plane 
become a, 6, and c, respectively, and (257) is, 

(268) c — %^p{a — x)-\.q{h — y). 
Let now the equation of the surface be 

(269) <p(a:,y,«) = o. 

At the point of tangency, the co-ordinates x^y^z are common to 
(258), (259), and these are the only two equations we have to de- 
termine the point of tangency. if we first eliminate one of the var- 
iables, as Zj between (268) and (269), and represent the resulting 
equation by 

(260) F {x,y) = o, 

and then eliminate another of the variables as Xy between (268) and 
(259), and represent the resulting equation by , 

(2«1) 4(»,y) = o, 

the two equations (260), (261), will be the projections on the planes 
XY and ZY, of the line on surface (259), which is the locus of the 
point of tangency. There may therefore be an indefinite number of 
tangent planes to surface (269), each passing through the given point, 
and the points of tangency forming on surface (269) a curve whose 
projections are (260), (261), If one of the co-ordinates, as 2, of 
the point of tangency be given, we can determine the other two from 
(269) and (268). 

Ex. 1.— Let tne given surface be a sphere. Then (269) is, 
(a) a:" -f y» + «* — R* = o, and (268) is, 

(h) ax H^ hy -{■ cz — R^ = o. 

Eliminate first z and then x between (a) and ((), and (260), (261) 
are ellipses. 

Ex. 2. — Determine the locus of such a point of tangency in sur- 
faces (M), Proposition LI. 



PROPOSITION LIV. 

A- plane is drawn through two given points and touches 
a given surface, determine the point of tangency. 

Let {ajbyc) and (^,6/), be the two given points. Since the 
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tangent plane passes through (d^^f), its equation for that point is, 

(262) /— z=:p{d — x)+p(c — y), 

and we have, (258), (259), and (262), three equations to find or, y, 
and z, the co-ordinates of the point of tangency required. 

Ex. — Determine such a point of tangency in surfaces (M), Pro- 
position LI. 

PROPOSITION LV. 

A sphere passes through a given point, and touches a 
given surface, determine the locus of its centre. 

Let (afiyc) he the variahle co-ordinates of the centre of the 
sphere, then the equation of the sphere is, 

(263) {X —a)* + (y —by + (z — cf = RK 

Let (d,ejf ) he the given point through which the sphere passes. 
For this point the equation of the sphere (263) becomes, 

(264) {d — ay + (e — by + (/— cy = R«. 
Let the equation of the given surface be represented by 

(265) (p{x,y,Zy) = o. 

Let p and g, represent the partial differential coefficients of (263) 
and p' and q'^ the partial differential coefficients of (265). 

At the point where (263) touches (266), if we suppose a plane 
tangent to (263) drawn, it will be tangent to (265) ; and since the 
partial differential coefficients of (263) and (265), at the point of 
tangency, express the tangents of the angles which the traces of the 
same tangent plane make with the axes of x and y, we have, 

(266) p = p'y and 

(267) q = q'. 

At the point of tangency the co-ordinates a?, y and », are common 
to the four equations (263), (265), (266), (267), eliminate these 
three co-ordinates between these equations. Represent the resulting 
equation by 

(268) <p(a,b,c, R) = o, 

and we have, (268) and (264) to eliminate the variable radius R. 
The result of this elimination, is an equation containing constants 

12* 
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and the co-ordinates {ajb^) of the centre ot the sphere. Repre- 

sent this equation by 

(269) ^ajb,c) = o, 

and we have the equation of the locus required. 

We might with more brevity say that (269) is obtained by elimin- 
ating the four quantities x^y^z^ and R, between the five equations 
(263) (264), (266), (266), and (267). 

Ex. 1. — ^Let the given surface be the sphere whose origin is at 
the centre, find the locus of the centre of (263), 

Here (265) becomes, 
{ay «» + y« + »« = ^, 

equating the partial dififerential cofficients of (a) and (263), we have 
for (266) and (267), the' equations, 
(h) ex = a», and cy = is. 

Eliminate a;,y,2, and R, between the five equations (263), (a), 
(6), and (264), and we have, for the locus required, 

(c) a'(l- J) + *«-f <.-^(^-d=)-(^^^ = o. 

When d is zero {c) is a sphere, when d is less than «, (c) is an 
dlipsoid of revolution, when d is greater than «, (c) is a hyperboloid 
of revolution, and when d equals «, (c) is a point. 

Ex. 2. — Let the surface (265) be a plane passing through the 
origin, find the locus of the centre of (263) passing through a given 
point and touching this plane. 



PROPOSITION LVI. 

A sphere touches two given surfaces, determine the locus 
of its centre. 

Let (ajb^c) be the co-ordinates of the centre. Let 

(269) ^{x\y\%') = 0, 
be one surface, and 

(270) '^{x",y'\%") = o, the other. 

Let the equation of the sphere for the point where it touches 
(269), be 
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(371) (X' — ay + (y' — by + {z' — cf = RS 

afld for the point where it touches (270), 

(272) (x" — ay + (y" — by + (»" — c)« = R*. 
Let p and q be the differential coefficients of (271), 

PandQ Do. of (269), 

p'andg' Do. of (272), 

P' and Q' Do. of (270). 
Then as in the previous proposition, at (266), and (267), we have 
the equations, 

(273) P = P and g = Q, 

(274) p' = P; and q' = Q'. 

In (273), p,q,? and Q are functions of x\y\%'y and in (274), 
p\q^ P' and Q', are functions of x"yy'\ and »." 

From the four equations (269), (271), and (273), eliminate the 
three co-ordinates x\y\ and z\ The resulting equation will con- 
tain aJb^Cy and R, and may be represented by 

(275) F (a,6,c,R) = o. 

From the four equations (270), (272), and (274), eliminate x'\ 
y'\ s". The resulting equation may be represented by 

(276) /(a,M,R) = o. 

Between (275) and (276), eliminate the vaQable radius R. The 
resulting equation may be represented by 

(277) t(o,M = 0, 
which is the locus required. 

Ex. — ^As an example, let (270) be a plane coinciding with the 
plane of ZY, and (269) a sphere whose equation is, 
(o) (or' — my + y'« -f »'» = «i», 

its centre being on the axis of x, and its surface passing through the 
origin. We have at once for (276), 
(6) a = R, 

and equating the partial differential coefficients of (a) and (271) 
we have, 
(c) cy' = &», c {x' — to) = (a — m) z\ 

Eliminate xiyiz\ andR, between the five equations (271), (a), 
(c), and (6), and we have, 
\d) 62 + c^ = 4ma. 
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Which shows that the locus is the surfiioe of a paraboloid of re- 
volution passing through the origin. 



PROPOSITION LVII. 
Determine the differential of an implicit equation. 
We have already defined an implicit equation to be one that is not 
solved for any particular variable, and we have deduced the difier- 
ential coefficient from implicit equations, where they were of a 
simple form. The only object of this propoposition is, to determine 
a convenient process for differentiating and Obtaining the differential 
coefficients when the equation is complicated. 
Suppose we have the equations of curves, 

Cf—px = o (a) 

(N) 7x'-hf — f^ = o (b) 

(aV + h^a^ — a'l^=:o (c). 

We observed (in Proposition II.) that all such equations may be 
represented by the form, 

(278) (p(x,y) = 0. 

We may also represent equations (N) by the still simpler form, 

(279) tt = 0, 

in which u is considered as containing x and y, or as put for all such 
equations as (N). 

If we differentiate the second of (N) or (b) for y constant, we have, 

(d) 2xdx = o, 

which may be called the partial differential of (b). 

In like manner we may take the partial differential of (279), and 
write it, 

(e) ^ = o. 

where by introducing dx into the numerator and denominator, we 
signify that (279) has been differentiated for x variablet 

Again differentiate (b) for x constant, and we have, 
(/) 2ydy = o, 

which is the partial differential of (b) in respect of y. 

In like manner the partial differential of (279) is, 
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where dy is introduced in the same manner, and for the same pur- 
pose as dx in (e). 

If we add {d) and (/), we have, 
{h) 2xdx + 2ydy = o, 

which is the total differential of (b). In like manner add (e) and 
(g)f and we have for the sum of the partial difierentials, 

(280) _*i^ + ±^ = o, 
^ dx dy 

which is the total differential of (279). 

Divide (280) by dx^ and we have, 

(281) Jf + ^. ^ = 0. 
dx dy dx 

from which we get 

(282) ^ = -^ -H ^ = p. 
^ ^ dx dx dy ^ 

This is the general form of the differential coefficient of (279). 

Since we have assumed u = o, as the representative of (278), 
we may, in using the form (282), for obtaining the differential co- 
efficient, assume u equal to the equation of the curve. 

Thus in the case of the circle, put u equal to the second of (N), 
that is, 
(k) u=x^ + y^ — r^=:o. 

Differentiate (A;), first for y constant, and we have, afler dividing 
by dx, 

Differentiate {k) next for x constant, and we have, 
(«) *f=2y. 

4y 
Substitute (I) and (m) into (282), and we have, 

dx y 

which is obviously the same that would be deduced from (A), by the 
usual rules of Algebra. 
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As an application of the form (262), let us take Proposition III., 
which proposed to determine the equation of a tangent line to a 
plane curve. 

In (65), we found the equation of the tangent line to he, 
(282a) y' —y=^p{x'—x). 

For p in this, put its value in (282), and we have for the equation 
of the tangent line to a plane curve, 

(282i) ^(y'-y)+^(x'-x) = o. 

Put into this the values of — and — , deduced from the equation 
dy dx 

of the curve, ti = o, and we have the equation of the tangent line 

required. 

Ex. 1. — ^Determine the equation of the tangent line to a parabola. 

Put u equal to the equation of the parahola, and we have, 
(2c) tt = y* — Amx = o. 

Differentiate this for x constant, and we have, 

(U) p = 2y. 

dy 

Differentiate (2c) for y constant, and we have, 

(2e) ^=- 4««- 

^ dx 

Put into (2S2b) the values of the differential coefficients at (2d) 
and (2e), and we have for the equation of the tangent line to the 
parabola, 

(2/) 2y(y'-^y) — Am(x'-x), 

or adding the double of (2c) to (2/*), we have, 
(2^) yy' — 2m (x' -f a?) = o. 

Determine in this manner the equation of the tangent line to the 
curves, 

tt* y* + 6* «* — a* 6* = o, xy — y^ + ay — 6x = o. 

Let us next take an implicit equation of three variables. Every 
such equation is the equation of a surface, and may be represented 
by the form, 
(283) t(*iy>») = o. 
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We may also represent any surface by the still simpler form, 

(284) « = o, 

in which « is supposed to contain or, y, and 2, and is a representative 
of (283), or of any equation of three variables. As (284) contains 
three variables, it will have three partial differentials. Using the 
same notation as in (e), and (g)y we have for the form of the 
differential of (284), 

^^»x dfi dx du dv dudz 

(285) + ^ + = 0, 
dx dy dz 

the sum of the three partial differentials. 

If we suppose y constant, in (284), (which makes the second 

term of (285) zero), we have for the partial differential of (284), 

divided by dx^ 

(286a) *f + *!. ^=0. 

dx dz dx 

By making x constant in (284), (which makes the first term of 

(285) zero), we have, for the partial differential of (284), divided 

by dyy 

(285ft) $f + ^.'^ = 0. 

dy dz dy 



From (286a) we have. 



du 



(886) ^ = _ *L =p, 



and from (2856) we have, 



du 
dz 



(287) ^ = - iL =q. 

^ ^ dy du ^ 

dz 

To obtain the partial differential coefficients (286), (287), we may 
assume u equal the equation of the surface, and deduce from this 
equation the several differential coefficients that enter (286), (287). 

As an example, let the surface be the sphere. Then putting u 
equal to the equation of the sphere, we have, 
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(r) u:=za^ + f+%*^f* =0, 

and difierentiating this first for x variable, oext for y variablei and 

finally for z variable, we have, 

dx ay dz 

Substitute the several values of («) into (286), (287), and we have, 

Wdz X ^^, dz y 

dx z dy r 

which are the partial differential coefficients of (r). 

As an example of the application of the forms (286) and (287), 
let it be proposed to determine the equation of a tangent plane to a 
curve sufface. 

If the differential coefficients (286), (287), be substituted into the 
equation of the tangent plane (229), that equation becomes, 

which is the equation of the tangent plane to any surface (284). 

To apply (288) to find the tangent plane to the sphere, substitute 
into (288) the values of the differential coefficients (a), and we have, 
afler adding the double of (r) to the result, 
(v) xx' + yy' + zz' — r* = o, 

(as in Proposition XLV., (c), ). 

In like manner, find the equation of the tangent plane to the sur- 
faces, 

/ a^ + f^ — TO* »' = 0, 
(P) } TO*(y — &«)* + n«(« — a«)« — m»n« = o, 

( {x — ay + (y — by + (a; — c)«— R« = o, 
of which the first is the cone, the second the oblique elliptic cylinder, 
and the last the sphere. 



PROPOSITION LVIII. 
Determine the angles which the normal line at a given 
point on a curve surface makes with the co-ordinate axes. 
If the equations of the projections of a line in space be 
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(289) y z=zbx + m^ and x ::= az + n^ 

and e,$\ and e" be the angles which this line makes with the co« 
ordinate axes X,Y, and Z, respectively, it is shown in all books on 
Analytical Geometry, that, 

W cos..= ^^,^^^^^ i. cosy = _^^^i, 

If the line in space be the normal, the equations of its projections 
are by (239), 

(291) »' -7- a; = — p (z' — «), and jf' — y = q{z' — «). 

In (291), — jp and — g take the place of a and b in (289). Hence 
for a and b in (290) take the values — p and — g, and we have the 
angles required in terms of the differential coefficients of the given 
point on the surface. If for p and q we take their values in (286), 
(287), the angles (290) become, 

(292) cos.d = D — , cos.a' = t? Jf , C08.9" = d — , 

ax dy dz 

where we put for brevity, 

Ex. 1. — Suppose the surface be a sphere, find the angles the 
normal to the sphere makes with the axes. 

Substitute the values («) last Proposition into (293), (292), and 
putting the value of v from (293) into (292), we have for the angles, 
required, 

(w) cos.d = f , cos.d' = ^y cos.d" = ~ . 

r . r r 

Ex. 2. — ^Find these angles in the surfaces 

a^ + i^ — 4m« = 0, a^ + y* — m^ z* =z o. 
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CONSECUTIVE SURFACES. 

The Dine following Propositions will be devoted to the discussion 
of Consecutive Surfaces ; and though each Proposition may of itself 
fail of that generality which is possessed by those hitherto discus- 
sed, yet taken together, they form an interesting part of the Geome- 
try of Surfaces, and exhibit much of the power of the Difierential 
Calculus. 

PROPOSITION LIX. 

The centre of a sphere moves along a given line, deter- 
mine the locus of the intersection of the sphere with its con- 
secutive sphere. 

We will illustrate this by taking a few particular cases, in which 
it will be seen that the line on which the centre moves, determines 

the nature of the locus of the intersections. 

_ no. «. 

Ex. A. 
Suppose the line on which the 
centre moves be the axis of X. 

If N be the centre of the 
sphere in one position, and 
AN = a, then /y 

(294) (a; — a)* + y» + »» = R*, 

is the equation of the sphere. For the equation of the consecutive 
sphere, increase AN by NS = da, and we have from (294), 
(296) ^x — a^day + f + ^^=2 R\ 

Where the two spheres (294), (295), intersect, the co-ordinates 
j?,y, and 2, are common. If we subtract (294) from (295), the co- 
ordinates Xyjfj and Hf of the resulting equation will appertain to the 
line of intersection of the two spheres. But subtracting (294) from 
(295), and making da indefinitely small or zero, is obviously 4ifles- 
entiating (294) for a variably. Differentiate, therefore, (294), for a 
variable, and we have, 
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(296) -^ 2(ar — a) cte = o. 

In (296) the co-ordinates of the surface, (in this case x) appertain 
to the intersection of (294) with its consecutive surface. If now 
we eliminate n between (294) and (296), the resulting equation 
which is, 

(297) y» -f 2* = RS 

is the equation of the surface, which is the locus of the intersection 
of the sphere in any position with its consecutive sphere. Equation 

(297) is the equation of a cylinder perpendicular to the plane ZY, 
and whose axis coincides with the axis of X. 

Ex. B. 
Suppose the line, on which the centre moves, pass through the 
origin, and lie in the plane XY. Let its equation be, 

(298) ^ = ma. 

When the centre of the sphere is at any point (a,/3) of the line 
(298), its equation is 

(299) (X — af + (y — ^f + »* = R^. 
By virtue of (298), (299) becomes, 

(300) \x — of + (y — mdf -f «^ = R^ 

In this, the parameter a determines the position of the sphere. 
Differentiate (300) for a variable, and we have, 

(301) —2{x^a)da^^m{y — fm)da^o. 

The co-ordinates of the surface in (300) and (301) are common 
on the line of intersection of (300) with its consecutive sphere. 
Eliminate the parameter a between (300) and (301), and we have, 

(302) (y — may + 2* = R^ 

This is the equation of the surface, which is the locus of the in- 
tersection of the sphere, in any position, with its consecutive sphere. 

If m = 0, the line (298) coincides with the axis of X, and (302) 
becomes (297). 

Ex. C. 

If instead of a straight line, (298), the centre of the sphere moves 
along any curve in the plane XY, then representing that curve by 

(303) /3 = $a, 
the equation of the sphere (300) becomes, 

(304) {X — of + (y — 4>a)* + «" = R*- 
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Eliminate a between (304) and its differential, for a variable. The 
result is the equation of the sur&ce, which is the locus of the inter- 
sections of (304) with its consecutive surface. 

If (303) be a circle whose radius is r, and centre at the origin, 
the surface which is the locus of the intersection of the sphere, in 
any position with its consecutive sphere, is 

(305) ^rzh{j^ff)^Y + z' = RK 

The line of intersection of a surface with its consecutive surface, 
is called, " The Characteristic^^ a name proposed by M. Monge. 

Corrol. 1st. — ^The characteristic, when the surface is a sphere, (as 
in the previous examples), is a great circle of the sphere whose plane 
is perpendicular to the line on which the centre of the sphere moves. 

For let the line be in the plane of XY, and let (303) be its equa- 
tion, and (299) the equation of the sphere in any position. Di^r- 
entiate (299) for a and ^ variable, and we have, 

(306) y-fi=-^{x-a). 

The co-ordinates x and y, of this equation, are co-ordinates of the 
characteristic. Since z is absent from it, (306) may be regarded 
as the projection of the characteristic on the plane of XY. But 

(306) is the equation of a straight line normal to the curve (303), 
[see (67) ], at the point (a,^). But the point (a,j3) is the centre of 
the sphere (299). Hence the plane of the characteristic passes 
through the centre of the sphere, and is perpendicular to the line 
(303), on which the centre moves. The characteristic is therefore 
u great circle of the sphere. j 

From this it is evident, that the surface which is the locus of 
these characteristics, is tangent to the sphere in every position of it. 
For let 

(307) (p(ar,y,2) == o, 

represent the surface obtained by eliminating a between (304) and 
its differential, for a variable, (307) touches the sphere in all its po- 
sitions, the line of contact evidently being the characteristic. As a 
particular case of this, (279) is a cylinder circumscribing (294). 

In like manner, (305) is the surface tangent to the sphere in every 
position. 
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CorroU 2d. — Let, in general, 

(308) tt = o, 

be the equation of a surface containing the variable parameter fi, and 
the cordinates x, y, and «. If we difierentiate (308) for x, y, and 
2 constant, and jS variable, the difi^rential, which being divided by 
dfi, may be represented by 

(309) ^ = 0, 

will contain the co-ordinates x, y^ and «, which are common to (308), 
and (309), on the characteristic, or line of intersection of (308) with 
its consecutive surface. If j3 be eliminated between (308), (309), 
the resulting equation may be represented by 

(310) ti' = o. 

This equation contains Xyy^z^ and is the locus of the characteris- 
tics of (308). 

Corrol. 3d.— The locus of the characteristics of (308), viz. (310), 
is tangent to (308). 

For differentiate (308) for fi constant, and we have for the partial 
differential coefficients, [as in (285a), (2856) ], 
/oii\ du , du y du , du 

<*"> 5i + 5;P = '''''"^ ^ + ^« = *'- 

Again, differentiate (308) for x, y, 2, and fi variable, and we have 
for the partial difi^rential coefficients, 

f312^ <iti dtt .du dfi _^ , du.du dudfi _ 

dx dz dfi dx ^ dy dz dfi dy 

The or, y^ and z of (311) and (312), are common on any charac- 
teristic, or on the locus (310). But for any characteristic, (309) 
exists, and (309) renders (311) and (312) identical. Hence p and 
q being the same in (311) and (312), the tangent plane to (308), at 
any point common to (308) and (310), is a tangent plane to (310). 
The surfaces (308,) (310), are therefore tangent to each other. 

The surface (310) is generally called, The Envelope of the sur- 
face (308). 

Corrollary 2d shows the mode, in general, of obtaining the envel- 
ope of a surface, and Corollary 3d proves the general proposition, 

13* 
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that the envelope is tangent to the suriaoe whose consecutive inter- 
sections, or characteristics, form the envelope. 

As a further elucidation of these principles, take the following 
Proposition. 



PROPOSITION LX. 

The centre of a sphere moves along a given line, its radius 
varies as a given function of the distance of the centre from 
a given point, determine the surface which touches and en- 
velopes the sphere in every position. 

Instead of writing down the general form of the solution to this 
Proposition, we will particularise one or two examples. 

Ex. A. 

Let the line on which the centre of the sphere moves be the axis 
of X, and let the radius vary as the distance of the centre from the 
origin. 

Let a be the distance of the centre of the sphere in any position 
from the origin, and since the radius varies as this distance, we may 
put R = nuLf where m is any given constant, and the equation of th& 
sphere is, 

(313) (X — of + y« + »« = mV. 
Differentiate this for a variable. 

(314) ... — (ar — a) = m^a. 
Eliminate a between (313) and (314), and we have, 

(315) y» + z2 =. 



«%« 



1— W»2 

which is the surface required. Equation (315) is the equation of a 



cone. 



Ex. B. 

Let the centre of the sphere move on the axis of X, and its radius 
vary as the square root of the distance from the centre to the origin. 
Here put 

R = {maf. 
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which expresses the given law of variation of the radius, and the 
equation of the sphere in any position is, 

(316) (« — a)2 + y» + «* = ma. 

Eliminate a between (316) and its differential £ot a variable, and 
we have, 

(317) y» + «2 = mar + ^', 

4 

the enveloping surface, which is a paraboloid of revolution. 

Ex. C. 

Let the line on which the centre of the sphere moves be any curve 
in the plane of XY, and let the radius vary as any function of the 
abscissa of the centre. 

Let (a,/3) be the co-ordinates of the centre, and 

(318) j3 = (pa, 

be the curve on which the centre moves. ^ 

Let R =fa denote the function which the radius is of the ab- 
scissa of the centre. Then the equation of the sphere in any posi- 
tion is, 

(319) (X — ay + {y — ^f + %^^ (Ja)\ 

Substitute into (319) the value of /3 in (318), and we have for the 
equation of the sphere, involving the single parameter a, 

(320) (X — af + (y — (pay + z' = (fay. 

For any particular values of /a and ^ja, we can eliminate a be- 
tween (320) and its differential for a variable. The result is the 
envelope of (319). 

Ex.D. 

If the radius in the preceding example varied as a given function 
of the co-ordinates of the centre, then denoting this law of variation 
by R = '4'(a,/8), we have for the equation of the sphere, 

(321) (X — ay + (y — ^y + »« = (^(a,/8)y. 

Eliminate fi from (321) by the relation (318), proceed as directed 
in regard to (320), and we get the envelope required. 

By differentiating (321) (which includes all the previous exam- 
ples), for a and /3 variable, we could show as in the previous propo- 
sition, that the characteristic is a great circle of the sphere whose 
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plane is perpendicular to the line on which the centre of the sphere 
moves* This fact would show, without the proof in Corrol. dd, last 
Proposition, that the locus of these characteristics is a surface touch* 
ing and enveloping the sphere in every position. 



PROPOSinON LXI. 

Through a given point a plane is drawn, cutting off on 
the plane of XY a triangle of given area, determhie the 
surface to which the plane is always tangent. 

For simplicity, let D be 
the given point on the axis 
of Z, and let 
(322) a= — mx — ny+p^ 
be the plane in one posi* 
tion CDB, cutting off the 
given triangle ABC. Put 
a" = area ABC, which is 
given. 

For X and y zero in 
(322), we have, 

1^ s = J) = AD. 

AC. 




(A) 



For X and z zero in the same, we have. 
For y and z zero, we have. 



a: = ^ = AB. For the area of the triangle ABC, we 
^ have. 



(323) 
From which we have. 



2mn 



m = 






Substitute this value into (322), and we have, 



(324) 
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This is the equation of the plane involving the arbitrary para- 
meter n. Dififerentiate (324) for n variable, and we have, 

(326) o = J^±-ydn. 

^ ^ 2aV ^ 

The co-ordinates x and y in (325) appertain to the charac- 
teristic or line of intersection of (324) with its consecutive plane. 
Eliminate n between (324) and (325). The result is, 

(326) a*(2— p)«— jp^ory = o. 

This is the surface which is the locus of all the characteristics of 
(324) and according to Corrol. 3d, Proposition LIX, touches the 
plane (324) in every position. 

It is evident that the characteristic will in this case be a straight 
line, whose projeotion on the plane XY is, [from (325) ], 

(327) fx — 2a^y = o. 

Equation (327) designates a straight line through the origin. 
Hence, all the characteristics intersect the axis of Z, and pass 
through D. 

The obvious properties of surface (326) are, that all sections 
parallel to ZX or ZY are parabolas, and all sections parallel to the 
plane XY, are hyperbolas, whose asymptotes are the intersections 
of the plane of the section with the planes ZX and ZY. 

The nature of this surface might have been inferred from (187). 



PROPOSITION LXII. 

Through a given point on the axis of Z, a plane is drawn, 
whose traces make with the co-ordinate axes, triangles on 
the planes ZX and ZY, the sum of whose areas is given. 
Determine the surface to whid^ this plane is tangent. 

Let the given point be at D, on the axis of Z, and let (322) be the 
plane CDB, in one position. 

Let a' =r the sum of the areas DAB -f CAD, Using the lines, 
(A), last Proposition, we have for the sum of these areas, 

(328) ^ = ^ + ^. 

^ ^ 2m 2» 
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By means of (328), eliminate m from the plane (382), and pro- 
ceed as was done with (324). The result is, 
(329) 2j»(» -p) = -f (X* + yV- 

This is the surface required. Its other properties are readily de- 
duced from its equation. 



PROPOSITION LXIII. 
A plane is drawn, cutting off, with the co-ordinate planes, 
a given pyramid* Determine the surface to which the plane 
is always tangent. 

F1O.90 

Let DOB be the plane in 
one position, and (322) 
its equation. 

Let i^ = the solidity of 
the pyramid formed by 
plane (322) with the co- 
ordinate planes. Using 
the values (A), in Proposi- 
tion LXI., we have for the 
volume of the pyramid, 

(330) 




s» = 



6m It 



Substitute the value of m from (330) into (322), and we have for 
the equation of the plane DBC, which cuts off the given pyramid. 



(331) 



— 1^^ 



6^11 



ny + p. 



As the plane is not limited to mas through a given point, the par- 
ameters n and p are both variable in (331). 

It is evident that n and p are independent variables ; for n may 
vary, giving a plane which fulfils the conditions of the Proposition, 
while p remains constant ; and p may vary, giving a plane, which 
fulfils the same conditions, while n remains constant. 

Differentiate, therefore, (331) for n variable, and we have, [after 
freeing from fractions], 
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(332) = fxdn — 6tWy dn. 

Again, differentiate (^31) for p variable, and we have, [after free- 
ing from fractions], 

(333) = — arjp* rfp + 2«»n dp. 

The co-ordinates x, y^ and 2, in (331) and (332), are common on 
the characteristic, or line of intersection of (331), with its consecu- 
tive plane made by n variable. 

The co-ordinates x, y^ and Zy in (331) and (333), are common on 
the characteristic, or line of intersection of (331), with its consecu- 
tive plane made by p variable. 

Hence at the point of intersection of these two characteristics, the 
co-ordinates x^y^z^ are common to (331), (332), and (333). 

If, therefore, n and p be eliminated between these three equations, 
the co-ordinates of the resulting equation will appertain to the point 
of intersection of three of the planes consecutive two and two. The 
locus of this point is therefore the surface required. 

Its equation, found by eliminating n and p between (331), (332), 
(333), is 

(334) xyz = ~ a^. 

The obvious and remarkable properties of this surface arc. 

Thai it is asymptotical to each of the co-ordinate. planes: That 
every section parallel to any of the co-ordinate planes is a hyper- 
bola, whose asymptotes are the traces of the plane of the section, 
an the co-ordinate planes. 

By a similar process, would be solved the two following problems. 

A. 

A plane is drawn cutting the co-ordinate planes so that the sum 
of the areas of the triangles formed by its traces with the co-ordi- 
nate axes is a constant quantity. Determine the surface to which 
the cutting plane is tangent. 

B. 

A plane is drawn, cutting the co-ordinate planes so as to form with 
its traces a given triangle CBD. Determine the surface to which 
the plane is tangent. 

The algebraic detail of these Propositions presents some difficulty 
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PROPOSITION LXIV. 

Determine the relation between the parameters of a plane 
which passes through a given point, and touches a given 
surface. 

Let the given point be at the origin. Let the equation of the 
plane be, 

(336) z =1 mx + ny^ 

and the equation of the surface, 

(336) t(«,y,«) = 0. 

It is required to determine the relation between the parameters m 
and n, when (335) touches (336). 

At the point of tangency, the co-ordinates are common in (335) 
and (336). If p and q be the partial differential coefficients of 
(335), and P and Q of (336), at the point of iangency, we have, 
evidently, 

(337) p = P, and ^ = Q. 

At the point of tangency, the co-ordinates x, ^, and z are com- 
mon in the four equations, (335), (336), (337). Eliminate these 
co-ordinates between these equations* The resulting equation will 
contain the parameters m and n. Solving it for m, we have, 

(338) m = 4)», 
which is the relation required. 

Cor.~If we substitute (338) into (335), we have, 

(339) « = ^Tur + ny, 

which is the equation of a plane tangent to surface (336), involving 
only one parameter, n. 

If we eliminate the parameter n from (339), by the principles of 
consecutive surfaces, the resulting equation, which may be repre- 
sented by 

(340) F (x,y,z) = o, 

will be the envelope, or locus of the characteristics of (339). 

If we define a Developable Surface to be one, whose taflgent 
plane, at any point, coincides with the surface along a straight line, 
(340) is a developable surface. 
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As a particular example, let the surface (336) be a sphere whose 
equation is, 
(a) ^x—ay + f^ 2« = R2. 

The relation between the parameters m and n, of the tangent 
plane (335), is found, by the forei^oing process, to be 

<') "=«(^)' 

Substitute this value of m into (335), and we have the tangent 
plane involving only one paraineter n.. Eliminate the parameter n 
from this tangent plane, by the principle of Consecutive Surfaces, 
and we have, 

<^> *' + ^ = «^^'^' 

which is the developable surface formed by the characteristics of 
(335). 

Equation (c) shows this developable surface to be a cone. 

If instead of taking the origin to be the point through which the 
tangent plane (335) passes, we were to take any other point whose 
co-ordinates are (a,bfC)j then instead of (335), we would have, 
(340a) » — c = m (x — a) -{- n(y — 6), 

for the tangent plane, and the solution would be as before. 

PROPOSITION LXV. 
Determine the relation between the parameters of a plane 
tangent to two given surfaces. 
Let the equation of one surface be, 

(341) ^{x\y\z') = 0, 
and the equation of the other, 

(342) M^",y'\z") = 0. 

Let the equation of the plane touching these two surfaces be, 

(343) » = WW? -f ny + B. 

It is required to determine the relation between the parameters m 
n and B, wheb (343) touches (341) and (342). 

At the point where (343) touches (341), the co-ordinates are com 
mon to both equations, and (343) may be written, 

(344) 2' = ma;' + ny' -\- B. 



<( 


it 
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it 
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At the point where (848) touches (842), (848) may be written, 
(846) «" = mx" + ny" + B. 

If p and q be the partial differential coefficients of (344), 

If p' and 9' 

If P and Q 

If F and Q' 
then we have, as at i 

(346) p = P, ^ = Q, 
and also, 

(347) p' = F, q' = Q'. 

In (346) the partial differential coefficients are functions of x' y 
and z'y and in (347) they are functions of x" y" and z'\ 

Eliminate x\y'^z' from the four equations (341), (344), (346). 

The resulting equation will contain iii,n, and B, and may be re- 
presented by 

(348) F (tn^nfi) = o. 

Eliminate x" y" %'\ from (342), (345), (347). Represent the re- 
suiting equation by 

(349) /(n,m,B) = o. 

Solve (348) and (349) for two of the parameters, as B and n. 
These solutions may be represented by 

(350) B = ^, and n = ftfn, 
which are the relations required. 

Corr. If we substitute from (350) into (343), the values of B and 
n, we have, 

(351) » = wu; + imy + pm. 

This is the equation of a plane tangent to the two surfaces (341) 
(342) and involving the parameter m. 
By putting 

ss^m, and JL — =^m, 

dm dm 

the differential of (351) for m variable, divided by dm, may be written 

(352) X -\- n'my + cp'm = o. 

If OT be eliminated between (351) and (352) the resulting equa- 
tion will be the developable surfkce, which touches the two surfaces 
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(841) and (842), and is the envebpe, or locus of the characteristics 
of (851). 

We may represent this resulting equation by 
(358) F (ar,y,«) = o. 

As a particular example, let the surfaces (841), (842), be the two 
spheres, 

^"^ I {X" - ay + (y" -fiy + («" - c)» - R"« = o. 
In this caae equations (346) become 

(e) m=— ±,n = — 2j, 

and equations (S47) become 

x" — a 9" —fi 

Z — ' c z •— c 

Eliminate x\ y\ and z' between (844), (e) and the first of (e2), 
and we have, 

{g) R' (m« + n» + 1)^ — B = o. 

Eliminate x'\ y ', and z" between (345), (/) and the second of 
(d), and we have, 
(h) R" («« + n" + 1)* — B — ma — n^ + c = 0. 

. Equations {g) and (h) are what (348) and (349) become in this 
case. Solve {g) and (A) for B and n, and we have the particular 
values of (350), from which the plane (351) is determined. 

PROPOSITION LXVI. 

Determine the locus of the intersection of consecutive 
characteristics. 

In Proposition LXV, the surface (353) which touches the two 
surfaces (341), (342) may be considered as made up of the inter- 
sections [i. e. the characteristics] of plane (351) with its consecu- 
tive plane. We may regard (351) as the generating surface whose 
consecutive intersections give the characteristics which make up the 
enveloping surface (853). It is obvious that this generating surface 
(351) in each position contains two characteristics. If these two 
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characteristics intersect, their point of intersection is on three con- 
secutive generating surfaces. 

The co-ordinates in (352) appertain to one characteristic of (351). 
As (352) does not contain s it may be regarded as the projection 
on XY of the characteristic. 

By the theory of consecutive lines if we differentiate (352) for m 

variable, the co-ordinates of the differential will appertain to the 

point of intersection of (352) with its consecutive characteristic. 

[Proposition XXXVII.] Putting, for brevity, 

d»ft'm n^ ^^j d*^'m „ 
— — — = n m, and — i — =: ^ m, 
dm dm 

the differential of (352) for m variable nrny be written, 

(354) jt"m y + ip"m = o. 

If m be eliminated between (352) and (354), the resulting equa- 
tion will contain x and y, and may be represented by 

(355) F (J?,y) = o. 

This is the equation of the projection on the plane XY of the 
locus of the intersection of consecutive characteristics. Its projec- 
tion on the plane ZX may be found by eliminating m and y from 
the three equations, (351), (352), (354). Represent the result of 
this elimination by 

(356) f{%,x) = o, 

and we have the two projections (355), (356), which make known 
the locus required. 

This locus is by some mathematicians called the Edge of Re- 
gression of the envelope, because it is the curve on the envelope to 
which all the characteristics are tangent, and consequently is the 
boundary of the envelope. Equations (355), (356), are the Edge 
of Regression of (353). The envelope (353) may, therefore, be 
regarded as made up of the tangents to the Edge of Regression. We 
will employ this consideration in a subsequent proposition. 

It is obvious, that if a particular value be given to. m in (351), 
(352), (354), the values of x^y^z determined from these three equa- 
tions will make known a point on the Edge of Regression. The 
curve may in this way be determined by points. 
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PROPOSITION LXVIL 

A plane touches two given curves; determine its en- 
velope. 

A curve situated in aiiy manner in space, may be represented by 
its projections on two of the co-ordinate planes. Let XZ and YZ 
be the planes on which the projections are made. Let the projec- 
tions of one curve be, 

(357) y' = t«'» a?' = ^^'r 
and of the other, 

(358) 3/" = F«", x" =.fz". 
Let the equation of the required plane be, 

(359) 2J = ma: + ny + B* 

We must first determine two of the parameters ffi,n,B, in terms 
of the third. For this purpose, observe that where the plane (359) 
touches the curve (357), the co-ordinates are common to the plane 
and curve, and (359) may be written, 

(360) «' = mx' + ny' + B. 

In like manner, where (359) touches (358), we njay write (359)v 

(361) a" = mx" + ny" -f B. 

Observe, also, that the tangent line to the curve (357)> at the 
point of contact of (357) and (359), lies in the plane (359). 

The projections of this tangent line are tangent to the projecfionsr 
(357) of the curve, and the equation of the tangent Una in space 
will be the equations of the two tangent lines to the two projections^ 
(357). The equation of these tangent lines are, as at (65), 

(362) y — y' = %^ (»—»'), and x-^x'^ -^ • (* — «')• 

dz az 

These together represent the tangent line to the curve whose pro^ 
jections are (357). 

And since the line (362) coincides with plane (359), we have,, 
[from Analytical Geometry], by the condition of the coincidence of 
a line with a plane, 

(363) m ^ + n $?! — 1 = a. 

dz' dz' 
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Similarly for the coincidence of the tangent to (368) with (359), 
we have, 

(864) m — +n^— 1=0. 

^ ^ da" dz" 

Eliminate x\ y\ and %\ from the four equations (357), (360), and 

(363), and the resulting equation will contain m, n, and B, and may 

be represented by 

(365) t(»»»»>B) = 0. 

In like manner, from (358), (361), (364), we have, 

(366) •4'(«»,n,B) = o. 

By means of (365) and (366), two of the parameters may be 
eliminated from (359), and the envelope found, as in Prop. LXV. 

As a particular example, let the curve (357) be, 
{g) X' = az'\ y = hz'\ 

and the curve (358), 
(*) X" = cz"\ y" = ez"\ 

The particular values of (365) and (366), determined as above 
directed are, 
(if) 2B (aw + ftn) — 1 = o, 2B {cm -f en) — 1 = o. 

Solve equations (k) for n and B, and their values put into (359), 
we have the form of the tangent plane, in this particular case, in- 
volving the parameter m. This parameter being eliminated by the 
principle of Consecutive Surfaces, we have the envelope required* 



PROPOSITION LXVUI. 

Determine the increment of the ordinate in passing from 
one point to another, on a given curve surface. 

This Proposition leads to the development of functions of two 
variables. 
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Let the equation of the — ?/ 

surface PMK be 

(366) z = (p(a?,y). 
For the point L on the 
surface the co-ordinates 
arc, AT = a?, TV = y, 
and VL = z. 

In passing from L to P 
on the surface, the or- 
dinate VL is increased 
by PR. It is required to 
find the length of PR. 

Through L and P pass 
planes parallel to the co- 
ordinate planes ZX and ZY. 

If X receive the increment h = TU, while y remains constant, 
the z in (366) becomes OD, which is the ordinate in the parallel 
section. Put OD = 2', and by Taylor's Theorem, [see (218) ], 
equation (366) becomes 

(367) z' = f{x + h,y) = « + ^ * + ^ *' + *^c- 

If in (366) y receive an increment k = VB, while x remains 
constant then z becomes EB which is the ordinate in the other parallel 
section. Put EB = «", and by Taylor's Theorem, (366) becomes 

(868) ." = ^(ar,y + fe) = . + g fe + ^&* + &c- 

If we transpose z in (367) and (368), we observe, at once the in- 
crement of the ordinate in each of the parallel sections. 

From (367) or (368), we observe, that to pass from one point to 
another on a parallel section, the second ordinate (z' or z") is equal 
to the first ordinate, plus the successive differential coefficients of the 
parallel section multiplied by the increment of the abscissa of the 
section. Hence, to pass from O to P, in the parallel section OP, 
put PC = z"\ and by analogy to (367), we have. 
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(869) «'" = M'+^k +-^' V+ &c. = ^(x + *^ + k). 

. To pass from E to P in the parallel section EP, we have ia like 
manner, 

(870) z- = z" + ^ A + ^ fc« + &c. = p{x + h,y ^k). 

Differentiate (867) for x constant and y variable, (y being sup- 
posed to enter into the value of 2, d'x, &c.) and we have, 

(370«) ^=J+^^ + ^+&c 

ay ay dxdy 2djrdy 

Differentiate (370a) again for x constant and y variable, and we 
have [y being the independent variable], 

(3706) ^^1 = ^ + ^-A + &c. 

^ ' djt df^ dxdj/' ^ 

If we were to differentiate (3706) again, we would have the third 
differential coefficient in respect of y^ dec. 
„ , dz' d^z' . 

in (369) put their values in (367), (370a), (3706), and we have, 
(371) 



«... = ,(a. + A.j,+ *) = .+ !*+ |* + 



L2«fa» dxdy 2df 



Were we to differentiate (368) for y constant and ar-variable, and 

then put into (370) for s",_~, — -=-, &c., their values from 

dx" dar 

(368) and its differentials, we have, 

-«-"=^x+A,y + fc) = , + gA + |fc+f^*H 



(371a) . 



d^zhk +d:i^jfc.^^&e. 



^ dy dx 2dy^ 
The developments (371) and (371a) are equivalent, each being 
the lengib of the same ordinate PC or z"'. 

Equation (371) or (371a), is the length of the ordinate PC, in 
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terms of the ordinate at the point L, and of the increments and dif- 
ferentials in the parallel sections through L. 

If we put, 
/o.^o\ dz dz d^z d^z jd^z . 

<''') 5i = ^'.^ = «'a? = '-'sj^ = '' '"''^='' 

and use only the first six terms of (371) or (d71a), we have, 
(373) z'" —z=zph+qJe + i(rA« + 28kk + <ifc«) + &c., = PR, 
which exhibits the increment of the ordinate in passing from one 
point to any other on a curve surface. 

Ex.— Let the equation (366) be 
(a) » = ar** y*". 

If X receive the increment A, and y the increment A:, (o) becomes 
(h) z'" = (X + h)- {y + A:)-, 

which may be developed by formula (371) or (371a). 

Cor. If the developments (371) and (371a) be equated the co- 
efficients of the like powers of h and k are equal. . This gives the 
condition. 

^ dxdy dy dx' 

But the first side of (371&) is the differential of _ for y con- 

dy 

stant, and x variable, the second is the differential of -f for y va- 

dx 

riable and x constant, and (3716) shows these differentials to be 

equal. This may be exhibited in a particular case, as as follows : 

Differentiate (a) above for x variable, and we have, 

dz 

(c) ^ = ««"-* y™. 
ax 

Differentiate (a) for y variable, and we have, 

(d) ~ =»wr^ y"^*. 

Differentiate (c) for y variable and x constant, and we have, 

(c) _^* mna:"-'y'^'. 

^ ' dxdy 

Differentiate {d) for x variable, and y constant, and we have. 
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Equations (e) and (/) show the values of these difieiential co- 
efficients to be equal, as in (371^). This principle is of much im- 
portance in the Integral Calculus. 



PROPOSITION LXIX. 
Determine the differential equations of the parallel and 
inclined sections of a curve surface. 
Definitions. 
Ist. If the equation of a curve be differentiated the result is called 
the differential equation of the curve. Thus, 2xdx + 2ydy = o, 
is the differential equation of the circle a:» + y* = R». 

no. 64. 

2d. We have defined 
(Proposition XLV.) a jw- 
rdllel section of a curve 
surface to be one whose 
plane is parallel to one of 
the co-ordinate planes 
ZX or ZY, and a parallel 
trace to be the trace 
on XY, of the plane of the 
parallel section. Let the 
section whose plane is 
perpendicular to the plane 
XY, and oblique to the 
other co-ordinate planes 
be called an Inclined Section. 

Let the trace on XY, made by the plane of the inclined section, 
be called. The Inclined TracCy and let the plane which cuts the in> 
dined section be called, Tke Inclined Plane, In the figure, if L 
and P be two points on the curve surface, LPCH is the inclined 
plane, CH is the inclined trace, and the section through L and P 
made by this plane, is the inclined section. 

Let the equation of the curve surface be, 
(374) z = t(^,y). 
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I If (374) be differentiated for x constant, and y variable, we have, 

' (376) d. = iM^):^ =^.dy = qdy. 

ay ay 

If (374) be differentiated for y constant, we have, 

(376) dz = i:?(ML^= fiix = pdx. 
^ ' dx dx 

I Equation (375) is the difierential equation of the parallel section 

EL, and (376) of LO. 

If the points O and E be indefinitely near to L, then VD is the 
, representative of dx in (?76), VB of dy in (375), OQ of dz 

in (376), and EN of dz in (375). 

For the di^rential equation of any section through L and P, dif- 
ferentiate (374) for X and y, both variable, and the total differential 
being the sum of the (mrtial differentials, this differential is, 

(377) dz = pdx + qdy. 
Here dz would be represented by PR. 

Equation (377) is the differential equation of a section made by a 
plane cutting the surface in any manner, in other words, it is the 
differential of the surface itself, and is called the total difi^rential 
of (374). 

To obtain the differential equation of an inclined section, let the 
equation of the inclined plane PCH be, 

(378) y = Aar + B, 

j which is the equation of a plane perpendicular to plane XY. 

From (378), we have, by differentiating 

(379) dy = Adx. 
This value substituted into (377), we have, 

(380) dz=z{p J^ \q)dx, 

which is the difierential equation of the inclined section made by 
plane (379). 

Ex. — Determine the differential equation of the inclined section 
made by plane (378) with the following surfaces : 

r ar' + y* — 4ms = o, a:* + y* — m^ z^ =^ o^ 
(Q) ] x' + f + z'-R' = o, 

( a* «« + ^ a:" + fr' »' — a* 62 = 0. 
From the first of (Q,) we have. 
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dz 
dx 



= 2Si =^' 



and ^= JL 
dy 2m 



These values substituted into (360), we have, 
d, = (* + Ay)_g-, 
for the dififerential equation of the section. 



= IT- 



PROPOSITION LXX. 

Determine the length of the subtangent at a given point 
on the inclined section of a curve surface. 

FIO. «6. 

Let P be the given 
pointy and 

(381) z = ^(aj,y) 
the equation of the sur- 
face. Let (378) be the 
inclined plane cutting the 
section, and (360) the dif- 
ferential equation of the 
section. Let PH be the 
tangent line at P to the 
inclined section, then CH 
is the subtangent whose 
length is required. 

If we suppose the in- F ' /r 

dined trace CH to be the axis of abscissas of the inclined section, 
and call it the axis of S, then C V = dS. If the co-ordinate planes 
be rectangular, CDV is a right-angled triangle, and since VD = dx, 
and DC = cfy, we have, 

(382) dB^=ds^^ d^. 
Substitute (379) into (382), and we have, 

(383) dS = dx(l + A*)* 
From similar triangles PRL and PCH, we have, 

(384) PR : RL :: PC : CH, or dz : dS :: z : subtangent. 
By means of (383) and (380), we have, from (384), 
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(385) subtang. = ^ ^^ '^ ^')* = CH. 

This is the length of the subtangent required, involving the par- 
tial differential coefficients p and q, which are to be deduced from 
the equation of the surface (381). 

Ex. — ^Determine the subtangent in the inclined section of sur- 
faces (Q), last Proposition. 



PROPOSITION LXXI. 

Determine the length of the subnormal at a given point on 
the inclined section of a curve surface. 

From the point P, fig. 65, draw PG perpendicular to PH, and in 
the plane of the inclined section PHC. Then CG is the subnormal 
whose length is required. 

Since the triangle GPH is right-angled at P, we have, 

(386) GC= ?^ . 

CH 

But PC is the ordinate z. Substitute into (886), from (385), the 
value of CH, and we have, 

(387) subnormal = ^ (P "^ ^^) . 

(1 + A«)* 
Ex. — Determine the subnormal in the inclined section of sur- 
faces (Q). 



PROPOSITION LXXII. 

Determine the position of the inclined plane through a 

given point on a curve surface, when the subtangent of the 

inclined section is a minimum. 

15 
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Putting T for CH, the 
length of the suhtangent, 
we have from (985)^ 

(388) T = ?il±^. 

For the point P, the 
ordinate z is constant, and 
p and q the differential 
coefficients of the parallel 
sections are also constant. 

Hence for the point P, 
the subtangcnt (388) is a 
function of A, the tan* 
gent of the angle BCV. p/ /t 

Differentiate (388) for A variable, and putting its difierential equal 
to zero, we find, 

(389) A = 3^ -r p. 

This value of A, substituted into (388), we have, 

The value of A in (389), gives the position of the inclined plane 
(378), when the subtangent is a minimum, as may be verified by 
substituting, according to Proposition XXXI., (389) into the second 
dififerential of (388). 

The value of A in (389) changes (378) to 

y = X X 4- B. 
P 

This is the plane of the inclined section whose subtangent CH, is 
a minimum. 

The plane of an inclined section through P perpendicular to 
(391), is 

y =z—Lx -{■ C. 



(391) 



(392) 
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But the value, > 

A = — p-T-^, 
substituted into (388), renders the subtangent infinite. 

Hence the tangent line at P, to the inclined section made by plane 
(392), is parallel to the plane XY. 

Let us call the inclined section made by plane (301), The Mini- 
mum Section^ and plane (391) Hie Minimum Plane. 
Corrollaries. 
1«—- The tangent line at P to the minimum section, is shorter than 
the tangent line to any other inclined section through that point. 

For in the right-angled triangle PCH, if PC remain constant, PH 
is a minimum when CH is. 

2. — ^The tangent line at P to the minimum section has a greater 
inclination to the plane XY than any other tangent through that 
point. 

IPot in the right-angled triangle PCH, if PC remain constant, the 
angle PHC is greatest when CH is least. But the angle PHC is the 
inclination of the tangent line to the plane XY. 

3. — ^The inclined sections that have the greatest and least tangents 
are perpendicular to each other. 

4. — If a tangent plane to the surface be drawn through any point 
of the minimum section, its trace HF on the plane XY will be per- 
pendicular to the tangent line to the minimum section. For since 
all the tangents to the surface at the point P lie in the same plane, 
and the tangent of the minimum section is the shortest, it is perpen- 
dicular to the trace HF. 

The minimum section is the curve on which a heavy body on a 
curve surface moves when the plane XY is horizontal. This sec- 
tion is often used in Mechanics. 

By substituting into (380) the value of A in (389), we find for 
the differential equation of the minimum section, 

(393) dz = (f + 5") ^. 

P 
By equating the values of A in (380) and (379), we have, 
(894) pdy + qdx =: 0, 
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which may also be used as the difierential equation of the same 
section. 

Rx. — Determine the length of the minimum subtangent in sur- 
faces (Q). 

PROPOSITION LXXIII. 

Determine the position of the inclined plane through a 
given point on a curve surface, when the subnormal of the 
inclined section is a maximum. 

This is determined by differentiating (887) for A variable, and 
equating the difierential to zero. The value of A is found to be, 
(395) A = g -r p, 

which renders (387) a maximum. 

Comparing (395) and (389), we observe, that the inclined section 
which has a maximum subnormal is the one which has a minimum 
subtangent — a result which might have been observed immediately 
from the diagram fig. 66 ; for in the right angled triangle P6H, if 
PC remain constant, CG is greatest when CH is least. The same 
truth is manifest in (386). 

PROPOSITION LXXIV. 

Determine the second differential of an inclined section 
of a curve surface. 
Equation (377), viz. 

(396) z = ^x + qdy^ 

may be taken as the first difierential of any section of a curve sur- 
face. It is usually regarded as the differential of the surface, being 
that of a section of the surface made by a plane cutting it in any 
manner. As x and y are the independent variables, dx and dy are 
constant. Differentiate (396) for dx and dy constant, and we have, 

(397) ... d^z — dpdx ■\- dq dy. 

(397a) But p = ^ , and g = — . 

^ dx dy 

The differential of p is the sum of its partial differentials, first for 
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«, and second for y variable. Henoe, we have, from the first 
of (307a), 

(398) .•.dp=g.d.+ ^i^.d,. 

Using the notation at (372) for the partial second differential co- 
efficients (398) becomes 

(399) dp =^r dx + 8 dy. 

By differentiating g = in the same manner and using nota- 
tion (372), we have, ^^ 

(400) dq =z sdx + tdy. 
Substitute (399) and (400) into (397), and we have, 

(401) cPz ^zrdx" + 28dxdy + t df. 
This is the second differential of any section. 

It must be carefully observed that r, « and ^ in these equations are 
the differential coefficients of the parallel sections, and that dH on 
the first side of (401,) and (397) is the second differential of z in any 
section. 

By proceeding with (401) as we have here done with (396), we 
should obtain the third differential of any section, &c. 

To obtain the second differential of the inclined section made by 
plane (378), substitute into (401) for dyy its value in (379), and we 
have, 

(402) d«« = r dx^ + 28 Ada^ + t A'dx". 
This is the second differential required. 

Ex. — Determine the second differential of the inclined section 
made by plane (378) with the surfaces, 

«* + y" — 4m2 = 0, or* + y" — w V = o. 



PROPOSITION LXXV. 

Determine the radius of curvature at a given point on an 
inclined section of a curve surface. 

If /3 be the ordinate, and a the abscissa of any point on a plane 
curve, the radius of curvature is, [see (199), ] 

15* 
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(403) 
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R = d= 



dad^l^ 



If the inclined trace CH 
be taken as axis of ab- 
scissas, and called the axis 
of S, and the ordinate of 
any point P on the inclined 
section be z, the a and ^ 
of (403) become S and z 
in the inclined section, 
and (403) becomes, 

<-> «=-^^- 

Substitute into (404) 
for dS, dz, and cPz^ their 
values in (383), (380), and (402), and we have, 




(405) 



R = zh 



(l + A« + (p + qky^ 
ir+ 2sA + «A»y(l + A«y 



This is the radius of curvature required. 

If we substitute into (405), for A, its value in (389), we have, 
for the radius of curvature of the minimum section, 



(406) 



R = =fc 



(1 + p* + ^)hf + 9") 



rf-i-^spq + tq' 
Ex. — Determine the radius of curvature in the minimum sections 
of surfaces, 

a" -h y* — 4»i» = 0, a' + y' — tn^ =z o. 
The first of these surfaces gives for the radius of curvature of 
the minimum section, 

R = 2 (m + «)* -r mi. 
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PROPosrnoN lxxvi. 

Determine the radius of curvature of a normal section 
through a given point on a curve surface. 

Definition. — ^A normal section through a point on a curve sur- 
face is one whose plane contains the normal to the surface at the 
point. It is obvious there may be an indefinite number of sections 
through a point containing the same normal. 

This is merely a particular case of the preceding Proposition, and 
the solution may be obtained from (405), as follows. 

Suppose the planes of reference so taken that the normal line to 
the given surface, at the proposed point, be perpendicular to the plane 
XY. Then (378) may be taken as the plane of the normal section. 

Suppose P, [fig. 67], be the proposed point, and suppose the ordi- 
nate PC be normal to the surface, then all the tangent lines to the 
surface at P will be parallel to the plane XY. Consequently for this 
point, we have, 

(407) P = 0, and ^ = o, 

because p and q expresses the tangents of the angles which the 
tangent lines to the parallel sections make with the parallel traces, 
and these angles being zero, or 180°, we have (407). 
The conditions (407) reduce (405) to 

(408) R = ± ^."^ ^' 

This is the radius of curvature required. 

PROPOSITION LXXVII. 

Determine the normal section whose radius of curvature 
is a maximum. 

The second differential coefiicients r, s, and f, appertaining to the 
parallel sections through any point P, [fig. 67], are constant for that 
point. Hence the radius of curvature in (408), is for the same point 
P, a function of A. Hence by the rule for a maximum, difilerentiate 
(408) for A variable, and putting the differential equal to zero, we 
have. 
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(409) A« + IZLL. a— 1 = 0. 

This solved, gives two values of A, one of which gives a maxi- 
mum, and the other a minimum radius of curvature. [See Proposi- 
tion XXXL] 

By the theory of equations, the product of the roots of a quad- 
ratic equals the last term of the equation. Hence put A' and A" 
for the roots of (409), and we have, 

(410) A'A" = — 1, 

which exhibits the well known relation of the tangents of perpendi- 
cular lines* Hence the two planes given by the two values of A in 
(409), are perpendicular to each other, and we have the remarkable 
property that, The normal sections of greatest and least curvature 
are perpendicular to each other. 

To obtain the length of the maximum and minimum radii of cur- 
vature, substitute into (408) the values of A obtained by solving (409). 



PROPOSITION LXXVIII. 

Determine the radius of curvature at a given point of an 
oblique section. 

Definition, — ^An oblique section of a curve surface is one whose 

plane is inclined in any given manner to the co-ordinate planes* 

nG.6& 

For convenience, suppose the 
point at which the radius of cur- 
vature is drawn to be at the ori- 
gin, and the plane of XY to be 
tangent to the surface at that point. 
Then the axis of Z will coincide 
with the normal. 

Suppose the plane of the oblique 



secUon make an angle ^ with the /^ >sS 

axis of Z, and let its trace AS on XY, be the axis of abscissas S, of 

the oblique section, and AZ', the axis of ordinates of the same section. 
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The radius of curyature in the oblique section is as in (404), 
which may be put in the form, 

But since — _ — expresses the tangent of the angle which the 
as 

tangent line makes with the axis of abscissas, which angle m this 

case, is zero, (411) becomes, 

(412) R = dz ^^ . 

For the radius of curvature R' of the normal section at A, whose 
plane has the same trace AS, we have in like manner, 

(413) R' = ± ^f . 

arz 

But if a given distance on the axis of 2;' be projected orthogonally 
on the axis of «, we have, 

» = z' cos.^. 
Differentiating this twice, we have, 

d^z = c^z' cos.^* 
Substitute this value of d^z' into (412), and we have, 

(414) R = ± -^ cos-f 

arz 

Comparing (413) and (414), we observe that the radius of cur- 
vature of the oblique section is the projection of the radius of curva- 
ture of the normal section, on the plane of the oblique section. This- 
supposes the trace of the planes of the normal and oblique sections 
on the plane of XY, to be the same. 



PROPOSITION LXXIX. 

Determine the direction of a line of curvature at a given 
point on a curve surface. 

Definitions* 

1st. Let us Wall the point on a curve surface at which a normal 
line is drawn. The Normal Point. 

M 
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2d. A line of curratare is the locus of the normal points of con- 
secutive intersecting normals* 

This definition is necessary for the reason that consecutive nor- 
mals to a surface do not necessarily intersect. They may be in 
different planes and then no intersection occurs. If they do inter- 
sect, their normal points will be on a curve (viz. the line of curva- 
ture), traced on the surface. 

Suppose P be the given point. The equations of normal line 
through P are, 

— a: -h Ji {»' — s) = 0, 
y + e (^' — «) = o, 



• -S^ 



(415) 






in which x', f and »' are 
the variable co-ordinates 
of the normal lino, and 
■0?, ^, and «, the coordin- 
ates of the normal point 
P. 

For the consecutive 
normal the x, y, «, p and 
q of (415), change when 
the normal point is dian- 
^ed and x', y", and %\ are 
common to (415) and its 
consecutive normal at the 
point of intersection. — 

Hence, differentiate (415) for ^, y* and z* constant, and we have, 

o, 

0. 

By the principle of consecutive lines, «', y', and «', are common 
to (416) and (415) at the point of intersection of (415) with its con- 
secutive normal. 

Eliminate x', y\ and z' between the four equations (415), (416) 
and the result will be the relation among the co-ordinates and differ- 
ential coefficients of the normal point when the coCi^ecutive normals 
intersect. 




(416) 



— dx — pdx + («' — x)dp ^ 

— dy-- qdz 4- {%' —x)dq 
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As a:' and y' do not enter into (416), it is sufficient merely to eli- 
minate %' from the two equations (416), and We have, 

(417) dp (dy + qdz) — dq (dx + pdz) ^ o. 

If we substitute into (417) the values of dp and dq in (399) 
and (400), and the value of dz in (396), we will have an equation 

containing a;, y and -^, which may be represented by 

(418) t(-.y.|) = o. 

If (418) contain «, let the surface be 

(419) z = ^(x,y), 
and z can be eliminated from (418). 

Equation (418) is the differential equation of the projection of 
the Ime of curvature on the plane XY. If (418) be divisible into 
two factors, representing these factors by 

(420) F(».y,^) = o, and/(at,y,g) = o, 

these two equations would indicate two lines of curvature on sur- 
face (419) at the same point. 

If we suppose the co-ordinate planes so taken that the normal 
line on the proposed surface may be perpendicular to the plane of 
XY, then p = o, and ^ = o, and (417) becomes after substituting 
into it from (399) and (400), 

(421) ^ + lZZl. ^-1=0. 
da^ s dx 

Here _? expresses the tangent of the angle made with the axis 
dx 

of X by the tangent line to the projection on XY of the line of cur- 
vature. This is the A of (378). And as in (409), so here (421) 
denotes that there are two tangent lines perpendicular to each other. 
Consequently, at the same normal point there are two lines of cur- 
vature at right angles to each other. 

From the coincidence of (421) and (409), we infer, that the 
lines of curvature at any point, are tangents respectively to the sec- 
tions of greatest and least curvature at the same point ; and that 
the intersections of consecutive normals occur at the centres of 
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curvature of the sections of greatest and least curvature. This 
property enables us to determine the absolute length of the maximum 
and minimum radii of curvature at any point on a curve surface 
without changing the position of the co-ordinate axes, as was done 
to obtain (408) and (409). For, if x'yy' and z' be the co-ordinates 
of the centre of curvature, we have, for the radius of curvature, 
(422) R« = {X' — xY + (y' — yf + («' - z)\ 

Eliminate -^ between the two equations (416), and then by 
dx 

means of this resulting equation, and (415), eliminate x\ y\ and s' 

from (422). The result will be the maximum and minimum radii 

of curvature. 

As a particular example of the determination of lines of curva- 
ture, take the paraboloid of revolution whose axis of revolution is the 
axis of Z. Its equation is, 
(a) a^ + y« = 2ms. 

Derive from (a) the differentials of (417), and we have, 
d% 






X 








= iL = , 

m 




■■■ 


tn 


= ^dx + 


y_ 


dv. 





dx 
dz^ 
dy 

(^^ '^^ « «. 

m m 

Substitute these differentials into (417), and we have an equation 
which may be divided into two factors, and which furnishes the 
equations, 

(e) ^ = i^, 

^ ^ dx X 

^•'^ dx y 

Equations (c) and (/) are the particular forms of (420). 

Equations (e) and (/) are properly the difierentials of the projec- 
tions on XY of the lines of curvature. 

Equation (c) is the differential of a straight line through the ori- 
gin. For every such line is of the form, 
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is) 



y := cx 



dx x' 



Equation (/) is obviously the difierential of a circle, viz* of 
(h) x« + 3^ = R^ 

Hence the projections on XY, of the lines of curvature on a para- 
boloid, are a straight line through the origin, and a circle with its 
centre at the origin. 

This result we ought obviously to have. For the projection on 

XY, of the meridional section AL, of the paraboloid, is a straight 

line AR passing through the origin. And the projection on XY of 

a section of the paraboloid perpendicular to the axis of revolution 

AZ, is a circle having its centre at the origin. 

no. 90. 

And we know that normals to the '^ 

meridional section AL, would be nor- 
mals to the surface, and intersect in the 
plane of the meridional section, and that 
normals to the surface on a circle per- 
pendicular to the axis of revolution, 
would intersect on the axis of revolution. 
The meridional section and circle per- 
pendicular to it on the surface are there- 
fore the lines of curvature of the para- 
boloid of revolution. 

The same result would be obtained for any other sur&ce of revo- 
lution except the sphere. For the sphere, cdl great circles are lines 
of curvature-H9i result that the analysis above would also make 
known. 

PROPOSITION LXXX. 
Determine a method for eliminating an indeterminate 
function. 
Suppose we have the equations, 

(423) u = /a, and 

(424) » = F (a?,y), 

in which x and y are independent variables, and fz an indetermi- 

16 
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nate or unknown function of s. It ia required to find a relation be* 
tween ti, x^ and y, independent of the function fz. 
The difierential of (428) is, 

(425) du = i>^, 

ax 

and the two partial differentiab of (424) are, 

(426) dz = ^F(a:,y),cgar ^^ ^ dF (x,y).dy 

dz dy 

If for dz^ in the numerator of (426), we put in succession the 
values of d% in (426), we have, 

r427^ ^^ ifi ^ P (^>y) and ^ = i^ d¥{x,y) 
^ ^ dx d% ' dx ' dy dz * dy ' 

Divide equations (427), and we have, 

(428) *! 4- ^ = ^ ^ (^»y) ^ d¥{x^) 

dx ' dy dx dy ' 

This is the relation required^ and is independent of the function fs. 
Ex.— Let (423) be, 

(a) tt = log.(a + «), 
and let (424) be, 

(b) « = HI* 4- ny. 

Then (428) becomes, 
.V du _^ du __ m 

^^^ 3J • 35 "" T" 

This is an equation among the partial differential coefficients, and 
would be the same if, instead of (a), we had any other function of «. 

Again, suppose we have the equations, 
(d) i8 = ta, a =f(x,z), /3 = F (y,«), 

in which x and y are the independent variables. 

If a relation be required among the variables x,y^j in these equa- 
tions, independently of 9a, proceed as follows, [writing df for 
df (a:,2), and df F for rf F (y,«). ] 

Differentiate equations (d) for y constant, and we have, 

(g) dfi = ^j±^, 

aa 
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,., , df.dz ,df.dx 

(fc) d^ = __. 

Again, differentiate equations (d) for x constant, and we have, 

(0 * = ^ 

(.) *=^-+^'- 

For dJa in the numerators of (g) and (Z), substitute the value in 
(h) and (m) respectively, and we have from (g), 

(») i = ^- (I' - !)■ . 

and from (I), 

From (fc) we have, 
,^ dfi dF ^ 

W 5i = ^-^^ 

and from (n), 

(t) JH = — . ^ + — . 

dy dz dy 

Divide (o) by (r), and eliminate ^ and 1. by (a) and 
(<), and we have, 

^^^^^ Tz^ ' \"Si- ^ ^ Tyr\dz ^^ dxf dz ^ 

This is the relation among the partial differential coefficients, in- 
dependently of 4>a. 
An application of this general process will be given in the next 
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PROPOSITION LXXXI. 
Determine the equation of a cylindrical surface. 

Definitions. 
1st. — A cylindrical surface is one generated by a straight line 
nfK)ving parallel to itself along a given curve. 

2d. — The carve along which the straight line moves is called, The 
Directrix of the Cylinder, 

Let the curve in space, which is the directrix, be represented by 
the projections, 

(430) X = ^Zy y = ^z. 
And let the equation of the generating line be, 

(431) S^^fnz + a, ^^^ ia^x-mz, 
ty = nz + ^, ( ^ = y — nz. 

Since the^line is always parallel to itself, m and n are constant. 

Where the line (431) meets the directrix (430), the co-ordinates 
are common to (430) and (431). Eliminate a;, yy and z between 
these four equations, and we have a relation between a and fi, which 
may be represented by 

(432) fi = (fta. 

Substitute into this the values of a and ,3, in (431), and we have 
for the general equation of cylindrical surfaces, 

(433) y — nz = ^(x — mz). 

If ^a be eliminated between (431) and (432) by the principles of 
last Proposition, we have, 
(433a) nq -{• mp — 1 = o, 

for the relation among the partial differential coefficients of all 
cylindrical surfaces, whatever be the directrix. Equation (433a) is the 
differential equation of all cylindrical surfaces. 

PROPOSITION LXXXII. 
Determine the equation of a conical surface. 
Let the equation of the directrix be 

(434) X = ^2, and y = 4«. 
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And let the equation of the line which generates the cone, be 

where «', y\ and z' are the vertex of the conical surface. Here a 
and fi vary with the position of the generatrix. Eliminate x» y and 
z between (434) and (435), and the result may be written 
(436) fi = ipa. 

Substitute into this for fi and a, their values in (435), and we have 
for the equation of conical surfaces. 

(4»r) yziy = U^LHJ^). 

% — s \% % f 

If (^a be eliminated from (436) and (435) by (429), we have, 
afler clearing of fractions, 

(438) « —%' = p(a? -a:') + ^(y — y'). 

This is the relation among the partial differential coefficients of 
all conical surfaces. 

These two Propositions show the nature of the results obtained by 
eliminating an indeterminate function according to the process of 
Proposition LXXX. These results (in these two propositions) are 
deducible in a simple manner, independently of the Calculus. The 
first, (433a), is the condition of parallelism of a line to a plane, as it 
is obtained in Analytical Geometry. The last, (438), is the equation 
of a tangent plane through the vertex, and designates that the tan- 
gent plane to a conical surface coincides with the surface along the 
generatrix. 

Many other Propositions are resolved by the process of elimina- 
tion indicated in Proposition LXXX ; but the foregoing will suffice. 

PROPOSITION LXXXIII. 

Determine the equation of the tangent line to a curve of 
double curvature. 

Let the equations of the projections of the curve of double cur- 
vature be, 

(439) a? = 4>«, y = 4«, 

The equations of the tangent lines' to these projections are as in 

Proposition III. 

16* 
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(440) iz'-z=p{x'-x) 

These together represent the tangant line required, where x' y 2', 
are the variable co-ordinates. 

Ex. — ^Let the curve of douUe curvature be formed by the inter- 
section of the surfaces, 
(a) ^ + z^^ y\ 

{b) a?" + y» + 2* = 2Rz, 

of which(a)is a cone whose vertical angle is 90^, and(6)is a sphere 
passing through the origin. The projections of their intersection are, 
(c) «« + «« = R;5, 

a circle, and 

{d) f = R*> 

a parabola. 

The tangents to (c) and (d) are the projections of the tangents to 
the line of intersection of the cone and sphere. 



PROPOSITION LXXXIV. 

Determine the surface formed by the tangents to a curve 
of double curvature. 

In Proposition LXVI, we observed that the surface formed by the 
characteristics of consecutive planes might be regarded as made up 
of the tangents to the Edge of Regression. The curve of double 
curvature may be regarded as the Edge of Regression of the sur- 
face formed by its tangents (440). Let the equations of the curve 
of double curvature be (439), and the equations of its tangent are, 
/441\ ix' — (pz = ^'z (z' — 2), 

^ ^ ^y'_^^ = 4'«(z'- ;,), 

where (p'« = _|? = p, and ^'z = ^ = q. 
dz d% 

The equations (441) contain the parameter «, which is the or- 
dinate of the point of tangency. Eliminate z between the equa- 
tions (441), and the result, which may be represented by 
(442) ^>(a?', y', z') = 0, 

is a relation among the co-ordinates of any point on the tangent 
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line, irrespective of the point of tangency. Consequently, (442) is 
the locus of all the tangents to the curve of double curvature. 

Ex. 1. — Determine this locus when the curve is the intersection 
of the cone and sphere of last Proposition. 

Ex. 2. — Determine this locus when the curve of double curva- 
ture is, 
(c) X =1 az\ y = hz\ 

From (c) we have, p = 2a», q = Uhz^ and (441) becomes, 
^d) x' —az^ = 2az{z'— «), y' — bz^ = 262 (z' — z). 

Multiply the first of (d) by b and the second by u and subtracting 
the results, we have, 
(e) ay' = bx'y 

which is the locus required. Equation (e) being tlie equation of a 
plane perpendicular to the plane XY shows that the curve (c) is a 
plane curve. And in general the result of the elimination of z be- 
tween equations (441) determines whether (439) is a plane curve or 
a curve of double curvature. 

PROPOSITION LXXXV. 

Determine the equation of the normal plane at a given 
point in a curve of double curvature. 

Let the curve of double curvature be represented by (439). If 
at any point in a curve of double curvature a normal line be drawn, 
this normal may take an indefinite number of positions, all how- 
ever, in the same plane. This plane is called the normal plane. 
If x' y' and z\ be any point on the normal plane, its equation, is 
of the form 

(443) 'a' — 2 = m («' — a?) + n (y' — y), 

where a:,y,», are the normal point on the curve. 

Let (440) be the tangent line to (439). 

A plane perpendicular to a curve is perpendicular to the tangent 
to the curve at the normal point ; and if a plane be perpendicular 
to a line, the traces of the plane are perpendicular to the projections 
of the line comparing the traces of (443) on ZX and ZY, with the 
projections of the tangent (440), we have. 
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^ 1_ dy^ ^^ J ^ _!_ dx 

q dx* p dz 

These values of m and n substituted into (448) give us for the 
equation of the normal plane, 

(444) «'-* + ^ (^'-^) + ^(y'-y) = ^- 

By substituting into (444), the values of x and yy and their differ- 
entials from (489), the equation of the normal plane to curve (439) is, 
(445) «' — « + ^'% (x' — 9») + ^'z (y — 4^) = 0. 

Ex. — Let the turve of double curvature be, 
(e) X = az^y y = h%\ 

^nd the normal plane. 



PROPOSITION LXXXVI. 

Determine the surface generated by the intersection of 
consecutive normal planes to a curve of double curvature. 

The normal plane (445), involves the parameter s, which is the 
ordinate of the normal point. Hence differentiate (445) for z vari- 
able. This differential, after dividing by dzy may be written, 

(446) —1— (1»'«)'— (V«)'+ t"« (x'—(^z)Jr'\"z (y'—^z) = o. 
Eliminate the parameter z between (446) and (445), and we have, 

(447) <p{^'^y\^') = Oy 
for the surface required. 

Equation (446) is the characteristic of plane (445). 

PROPOSITION LXXXVII. 

Determine the osculating plane at a given point in a curve 
of double curvature. 

Definition. — A curve of double curvature may be considered as 
a polygon of an indefinite number of sides. At a given point of this 
curve, two consecutive sides, and no more, lie in the same plane. 
The plane which contains any two consecutive sides is called, The 
Osculating Plane of the Curve of Double Curvature, 
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Regard, as in Proposition XXXVIl., the middle points of each of 
two consecutive sides of the polygon as consecutive points. A tan- 
gent line to the curve may be regarded as the prolongation of one 
of its indefinitely small sides. 

Let x\y'yz' be the given point on the curve of double curvature. 

Let the equation of the curve be represented by 

(448) x' = (pz\ y' = 4«'. 

The equation of any plane through x\y\%' is of the form, 

(449) % — %' ^m (X — «') + n (y — y% 
where x, y, and % are any points on the plane. 

The equation of the tangent line to (448) through x\y\%\ is 

(450) x—x'^%{z — z') and y — y' = ^ (^ — -,')• 

In order that the line (450) may coincide with plane (449), we 
have, from the principle of coincidence of a line and plane, [Analy- 
tical Geometry], 

(451) m^+n^ — 1=0. 
^ ^ dz' dz' 

For the coincidence of plane (449) with the tangent line to (448), 

through any other point a;",y",2?", we have in like manner, 

(*^'^) - 1^ +" f^ -' = '■ 

When the points x\y\%\ and x'\y'\%" are consecutive, we have, 
x" = a;' + do^^ y" = y' + dy', and «" = «' + dz', 

from D(rhich, regarding z' as the independent variable, we have, by 

difierentiation, 

(453) dx" = dx'4- d^x\ dy" = dy'+ d^y\ and d»"= dz'. 
Substitute (458) into (452), and subtracting (451) from the result, 

we have, 

(454) « _ + n .^^ = 0. 

The two relations (454) and (451) suffice to detennine m, and n, 
and their values put into (449) make known the osculating plane. 
If we put 

/AKK\ dx^ dy' d^x' , d^y' 

(455) -^-P, 3^ = ?» -^-T^ »•» and --JL = f, 
dz' dz' dz'* dz'* 
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and solve (464) and (451) for m and n, we hare, 

(466) m = , and n = — T — , 

pt — qr pi — qr 

and hence (449) becomes, 

(467) (pt^qr){z — z')-t(x — x') + r (y — y') = o, 
which is the osculating plane required. 

Ex. — Determine the osculating plane to the curve, 



PROPOSITION LXXXVIII. 

Determine the radius of curvature at a given point on a 
curve of double curvature. 

To a curve, considered in space, different osculating circles 
may be applied at the same point. The plane of the osculating 
circle, whose radius of curvature we here require, coincides with the 
osculating plane (457), determined in last Proposition. The radios 
of curvature must also lie in the normal plane to the curve of 
double curvature. Hence, it coincides with the intersection of the 
normal and osculating planes, and as the osculating circle must co- 
incide with the curve at two consecutive points, (Prop. XXXVIII.)) 
the centre of curvature must be on the characteristic or line of in- 
tersection of the normal plane with its consecutive plane. 

Adopting the notation (455), the normal plane (444) may be writ- 
ten {x',y\z', being the normal point), 

(458) « — 5' + ^ (ar _ ar') + « (y — y') = o, 
and its differential corresponding to (446), is 

(459) —(l+p^ + q^)^r{x — x')-ht(y^ y') = o. 

If X, y, and z, be the centre of the osculating circle, the radius 
of curvature calling it R, is 

(460) R« = (a: — x'f + (y — yj + {% — zj. 

At the centre of curvature ar, yy and 2, are common to the osculat- 
ing plane (457), to the normal plane (458,) to the characteristic 
(459), and to the radius of curvature (460). Hence, eliminate x, jf, 
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and gf from (460) by means of (457), (458) and (459), and we have, 
the radius of curvature required. The result of this elimination is, 

(461) R* = . ^^+^ + ^^ .• 

^ + r^ + (pt — qzf 

Ex. — Determine the radius of curvature of the curve, 

a; =s az\ y =z bz + zK 



PROPOSITION LXXXIX. 

Determine the centre and radius of curvature of an oscu- 
lating sphere. 

Definition. 
An osculating sphere to a curve of double curvature, is one whose 
surface contains three consecutive points of the curve. 
Let the curve of double curvature be, 

(462) y' = ^s', and x'= 42'. 

Let P, P', P" be three consecutive points on (462), and let (Uyfi^c) 
be the centre of the sphere required. The equation of the sphere 
is of the form, 

(463) R» = (a — x'Y + (^ — y'f + (c — «')'• 
Suppose the centre (a,]3,c) be on the normal plane to (462). 

The equation of the normal plane (458) is, for the centre of the 
sphere, 

(464) c — «' ^p(a — x') + q(fi-'y')=z o. 

The characteristic (459) of this normal plane, is 

(465) —(1 +f + ^) + r (a — x') + t (fi — y') = 0. 
Difierentiate (465), and we have for the intersection of (465), 

with its consecutive characteristic, 

(466) (a — x') r' + (.3 — y') t' —3 (pr + qt) = o, 

where r' = ^, and t'= —. 

dz' dz 

Now, if the sphere whose centre is at the intersection of (466) of 

two consecutive characteristics, passes through one point P on (462), 

it also passes through the three consecutive points P, P', P" on 

(462) : for the two consecutive characteristics are on three consecu- 
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tive normal planes, which pass through P, P', P". The sphere 
whose centre is at the point (466), is therefore, the sphere required. 
The four equations (463), (464), (466) and (466), make known the 
values of a^fi^Cy and R, which determine the centre, and radius of 
the osculating sphere. 

Cor. The locus of the centre of the osculating sphere is the Edge 
of Regression of the envelope of the normal plane. For the equa- 
tions (464), (466), (466), are those employed in determining the en- 
velope and Edge of Regression. [See Propositions LXXXVI, &c.] 



I^ROPOSITION XC. 

Determine the evolute of a curve of double curvature. 

If a cord be wrapped round the evolute of a plane curve, and 
continued to a point in the involute, the extremity of this cord will, in 
unwinding, describe the involute, [Proposition XL.] 

The involute of a plane curve may likewise be described by the 
extremity of a cord unwound from a right cylinder, whose directrix 
is the evolute. 

no. 7L 

For let BM be the involute 
whose evolute in the same plane 
is CD. Through the consecutive 
points E,F,G, &c. erect lines EL, 
FK, GH, &c. perpendicular to 
the plane CD. These perpendi- 
culars will form the envelope, or 
cylindrical surface that would be 
produced by the characteristics 
of normal planes to the curve 
BM. Let HGM be one of these 
normal planes, HG its charac- 
teristic, and GM its trace on the plane of CD and BM. 

Suppose from any point H on GH, a line HM be drawn in the 
normal plane HGM to the involute at M. If we now suppose the 
normal plane HGM to be wrapped round the envelope HGEL, the 
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line GM will be wrapped round the evolute CD, and its extremity M 
will describe the involute MB ; the line HM will be wrapped round 
the envelope HGEL, and its extremity M will likewise describe the 
involute MB. The line HM in this process will form on the enve- 
lope a curve HKL, which may also be regarded as the evolute of 
the curve MB. Hence any involute MB has an indefinite number 
of evolutes HKL, all traced on the envelope H6EL. 

It is obvious that these evolutes will become straight lines when 
the envelope HGEL b developed or rolled out on a plane. Any line 
MH is tangent to the evolute HKL, for MH is the prolongation of 
HK, one of the indefinitely small sides of the polygon that com- 
poses the evolute. 

If the curve BM be a curve of double curvature, and HGEL be 
the envelope of the normal plane to BM, take H any point on this 
envelope, draw HM in the normal plane to M, and suppose the nor- 
mal plane HGM to be wrapped round the envelope, the point M will, 
as in the plane curve, describe the curve of double curvature MB. 
The curve HKL, traced on the envelope by the wrapping of the 
cord HM, will be the evolute of the curve MB. The evolute HKL 
will, as in the plane curve, have HM for its tangent, and become a 
straight line when the envelope HGEL is developed. There may 
obviously be an indefinite number of evolutes to BM, the curve of 
double curvature, all traced on the envelope HGEL. 

To find the equation of any one of these evolutes, let x',y'^' be 
any point M on the given curve of double curvature, and x^y^ any 
point Hon the evolute required. Let the curve MB be repre- 
sented by 

(467) y' = t«', X' = ^a^. 
The equation of the normal plane HGM is (458). 

(468) ^ — z^j^p{x — x')Jtq {y—y'\ 

Since MH is tangent to the evolute HL, the equation of MH b 
for the point M, 



(469) 




''-* = i(*'-') 


(470) 


N 


y'-v =%{'•-') 

17 
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Let the equation of the envelope H6EL» as found in PropositioD 
LXXXVI. be, 

(471) ♦(«iy»») == 0. 

For the point M, the co>ordinates x\ y, and %' are common to 
(467), (468), and (469) ; and for the point H we have x, y, and % 
common to (468), (469), and (471). Hence eliminate a;',2^',z' 
from (467), (468), (469). The result may be represented by 

(472) f\^ x,y,%. ^^ = 0. 

If y be eliminated between (472) and (471), the result, which 
may be written, 

(478) 4(*^. ^) = o. 

will be the di^rential equation of the projection of the evolute on 
the plane of XZ. 

By the aid of the Integral Calculus, we obtain from (473), the 
projection of the evolute on XZ, which with surface (471), deter- 
mines the evohite in space. 

If G be a point where the osculating plane (457) to the curve at 
M, ovts the envelope HGEL, then is MG shorter than any other 
xadius -of curvature HM to the curve at M, i. e. MG is perpendicular 
to GH. This shortest radius is known by the name of The Ahso- 
lute RaHuM of Curvature^ and is the one whose length }s deter- 
mined at (461). 

One property of these absolute radii of curvature is, that no two 
of them are in the same plane. Therefore, they do not intersect, 
consequentiy, the locus of the centres of the absolute radii of cur- 
vature is noi an evolute of the curve. 



PROPOSITION XCl. 
A tangent is drawn to a curve of double curvature ; at 
the point of tangency a line is drawn, making a given angle 
with the tangent, find the locus of the intersection of this 
line with its consecutive line. 




/ 
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no. n. 

Let the curve of double curvature 
be represented by 
(474) y = <p«> a? = 4'«. 

Let its projection on jso; be PD. 

Let PR be the projection of the 
tangent line. 

Let PB be the projecticMd of the 
line. 

The equation of the tangent line is, 

(475) Y-y-'iiZ-'^), X — ='i(Z-«). 

where x^ y^ and z are the co-ordinates of the point of tangency and 
the equation of the line making the given angle with the tangent, is 
(putting x',y\ % for its co-ordinates), 
(476) y' — y = &(«' — «), x' — x =^ a {z' — z). 

Put C for the cosine of the angle whose projection is BPR and 
[by Analytical Geometry,] we have for the angle included between 
the lines (475) and (476). 



(477) 



C = 



dz dz 



('---'■)'(■ + ^-S)' 



By means of (474) the differentials, -f , Jf, and x and y may 

dz dz 

be eliminated from (477), and the result solved for z may be repre- ' 

sented by 

(478) z=.^(a,b), 

which, of course, includes C and other constants. 

Differentiate (476) for x'^y^'z' constant, and a and ( variable, and 

eliminating z' — z between the two differentials, we have. 



(479) 



db^ — da^ 
d» dz 



adb — bda, 



which is the relation among the differentials when the line (476) in- 
tersects its consecutive line 
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By means of (474) we can eliminate, 

dx dy 

dz dz 
from (479), and then by means of (478) we can eliminate z from 
the result, and (479) may then be written, 

(480) db ^'(afi) — da ^'{a,h) = adb — bda. 

Here again we must have recourse to the Integral Calculus, in 
order to obtain the equation whose differential is (480). 

This original equation can contain no other variables than a 
and h. If we suppose this original equation to be obtained, and to 
be represented by 

(481) 6= /a, 

we may solve (478) and (481) for a and b. 
The result may be represented by 

(482) 6 = F«, anda=/«. 

By means of (482) and (474), the equation (476) of the line 
becomes 

(483) y' — ^« = F 2P (z — »), and «' — 4» = fz (z' — z]. 
Differentiate either of the equations (483) for z variable, and 

eliminating z between this differential and each of the equa- 
tions (483), we will have the projections of the curve required, 
which may be represented by 

(484) y' = Fz\ and x' =fz. 

Cor. If « be eliminated between the two equations (483), the re- 
suit which may be represented by 

(485) F.(ar', y\ z') = o, 

is the developable surface which is the locus of the line (483), and 
of which (484) is the Edge of Regression. 



PROPOSITION XCII. 

A tangent line is drawn to a curve of double curvature, a 
right cone of given vertical angle has its vertex at the point 
of tangencyy and the tangent line for its axis, determine the 
locus of the intersection of this cone with its consecutive 
cone. 
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Let the line (476) be the generatrix of the cone, and C being the 
cosine of half the vertical angle, we have as before, (477). If we 
substitute into (477) for a and 6, their values from (476), the result 
is the equation of the cone, containing the three co-ordinates of the 
vertex. By means of (474), two of these co-ordinates, as x and y, 
may be eliminated, and we have the equation of the cone, which 
may be represented by 

(486) (p(x',y\z'j x) =zo. 

Eliminate the parameter z between (486) and its differential for 
«, and we have the surface required, which may be represented by 

(487) F {x',y\z') = o. 

Cor. 1. — Surface (487) contains all the lines (484). 
Cor. 2. — ^If half the vertical angle is a right angle, then C = o^ 
and (477) becomes, 

(488) 1 +a^+ft$f = o, 

dz dz 

and the cone becomes the normal plane, and the Proposition becomes 
Proposition LXXXVL, which is a particular case of the present. 



PROPOSITION XCIII. 

Determine the equation of a twisted surface. 

A twisted surface is one generated by a straight line moving in a 
given manner, and continually changing the plane of its motion. 

Let the equation of the generating line be, 
(489) ix:=.az + b, 

The four parameters aJbyC^e^ which enter into (489), evidently 
change when the generatrix changes its position. If three of these 
parameters, as &,c,e, can be expressed in terms of the fourth, a, the 
parameter a can be eliminated between the two equations (489), and 
the result will be the surface required. 

To express 6, «, and e as functions of a, requires that the line 
(489) be subjected to three conditions. 

The three conditions to which the generatrix (489) may be sub- 
jected, are either that it shall touch three given lines, or that it shall 

17* 
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touch two given Unesy and be parallel to a given plane. This divides 
the Proposition into two cases. 

Case lit. 
Let the generatrix (489) touch three given lines. Let the three 
lines be denoted by 

(490) y =/», « = Fz, 

(491) . y=f\ x = F'z, 

(492) y=/"«i a? = F"«. 

Where the line (489) touches (490), the Xj y, and % are common 
to the four equations (489) and (490). Eliminate the three co-ordi- 
nates Xy y, and % between these four equations. We may represent 
the result by 

(493) ^(afijC^e) = o. 

In like manner, and for a like reason, eliminate the three co-ordi- 
nates between the four equations (489) and (491), and we may 
represent the result by 

(494) (i^'(ajbyC,e) = o. • 
Again, eliminate the three co-ordinates between (489) and (492), 

and represent the result by 

(495) 9"(afi,c,e) = o. 

Solve (493), (494), and (495), for ^ c, and e, and repres^t the 
results by 

(496) b= fa, c :=: ^, e ^ na. 
Substitute the values of 6, c, and e, from (496) into the genera- 
trix (489), and we have, 

(497) < a: = a* 4- (pa, 

Eliminate a between the two equations (497), and we have, 

(498) t(aJ,y,«) = o, 
the surface required. 

The lines (490), (491), (492), may be either straight lines, or 
curved lines, or some of them straight and others curved. 

Ex. — ^Let the three lines on which the generatrix moves be the 
three straight lines, 
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a = 0, y = 0, 

X = mzj y =z nz + q, 

X = tn'z + p, y = n'«. 
Determine the generatrix (497). 

CkLse2d. 

Let the generatrix (489) touch two given lines, and be parallel to 
a given plane. 

Let (490) and (491) be the two given lines, and let the given 
plane be 

(499) z = mx -{- ny + B. 

Since the generatrix (489) is to be parallel to plane (499), we 
have, by the conditions of this parallelism, [Analytical Geometry], 

(500) ma + nc — I = o. 

Derive (493) and (494) as before. Solve the three equations 
(493), (494), and (500), for &,c,e. Represent the results by (496), 
and we have as before, (497) for the directrix involving one para- 
meter, and (498) for the surface. 

» Ex. — Let the two lines on which the generatrix moves be one the 
axis of y, and the other, 

(A) X z=z mz + n, and y = pz^ 

and let the plane to which the generatrix is parallel, be the plane of 
XZ. The equation of the generatrix, on the axis of Y, and parallel 
to XZ, is 

(B) X =i az, y = e. 
Eliminating ar,y,2 between (A) and (6), we have, 

(C) cie =^ me -{- pn. 

Eliminate a and e between (B) and (C), and we have for the sur- 
face required, 

yx = mzy 4- npz» 
Ex. 2. — Find the twisted surface generated by a line moving par- 
allel to ZX, one end of it on the axis of Y, and the other on the curve, 
f^ = 4m2, X = n. 

By the procedure of Proposition LXXX., one or all of the func- 
tions of a may be eliminated from (497). 
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PROPOSITION A. 
Determine the circle which touches three given curves. 
Let the equation of the circle be 

(1) {X — ay + (y — /if = R', 
and let the three curves be represented by 

(2) y' = t' «', 
(8) y" = ^" X", 

(4) y"' = f" «'". 

Where (1) touches (2), (3), (4), respectively, it becomes 

(5) («'-a)» + (y'-;8)« = R', 

(6) (or" - ay + (y" - fiy = R', 

(7) («'" -ay + (y'" — ;8)' = R». 

Let p be the differential coefficient of the circle (5), (6), or (7), 
and pf, ff', p"', the differential coefficients of (2), (3), (4), re- 
spectively. Then, since the circle touches each of the curves (2), 
(3), (4), we have, 

(8) p=.p; 

(9) P = l»", 

(10) p = p'". 

Eliminate x", y', (irom (2), (5), and (8), and we may represent 
the result by 

(11) F (o, yS, R) = 0. 

Eliminate x" and y" from (3), (6), and (9), and we have, 

(12) F' (a, A R) = o. 

Eliminate x"', y'" from (4), (7), and (10), and we have, 
(18) F" (o, /8, R) = 0. 

(181) 
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Solve the three equations (11), (12), (13), for a, 0, and R, and 
these values determine the circle in position and magnitude. 

This Proposition shows how the Calculus may be applied to 
Geometrical propositions in which the curve (in this case the circle), 
is limited to one curve of the species. 

Cor. If the circle pass through one point (mftiy) and touch two 
curves, viz. (2) and (3), equation (7) would become 
(14) («-a)> + (ii-.0)« = RS 

which takes the place of one of the relations, (11), (12), (13). In 
a similar manner, if the circle passes through two points, and 
touches one curve, the condition of passing through two points, 
furnishes two of the equations (11), (12), (13). The condition of 
touching a given curve (2) furnishes the other, and the circle is de- 
termined. 

We will generalise this process in the next Proposition. 



PROPOSITION B. 

A curve containing a given number of parameters touches 
as many curves as it has parameters, determine the curve. 

It has already been observed that a curve cor surface may be 
subjected to as many conditions as it contains parameters. Hence, 
a curve containing n parameters, is fixed by subjecting it to n condi- 
tions — such as touching n curves — or passing through n points — or 
passing through m points, and touching n — m lines or touching 
n — m curves, and having m parameters of a given magnitude, &c. 
Hence, if the required curve has n parameters and touches n curves^ 
each of the differential coefficients of the n curves is equal to the 
differential coefficient of the required curve. This furnishes n 
equations. The n curves furnish n more equations, and the re- 
quired curve taken n times, i. e. once for each point of tangency 
furnishes n more equations. Hence, we have 3n equations, from 
which if we eliminate the 2n co-ordinates, we have n equations 
among the n parameters, from which they may be determined, and 
this fixes the proposed curve. 
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Ex. — Liet the curve be the ellipse. ' 

The equation of the ellipse in its general form is 

(15) a« (y — n)'» 4- 6" (a? — mf = a" fe«. 

This contains four parameters, a, 6, m and ». Hence, it may be 
subjected to touch four given curves. Let 

(16) y^fx, y^f'x, y=f"x, y^f'x, 
be the four curves to which (15) is tangent. 

Then, if |) be the differential coefficient of (15), and p^",p"\'p"'\ 
be the difierential coefficients of (16) respectively, we have, 

(17) p^p\ p = p", p = p'", p = p"". 

Since (15) t(^ches each of the curves (16), we may take (15) as 
four difierent equations, according as it touches the first, second, 
third, or fourth of (16). Hence (15), (16), (17) are twelve equa- 
tions, from which we may eliminate the eight co-ordinates of the 
points of tangency, and we will have as the result, four equations, 
among the parameters ajb^m^a. By solving these four equations, 
these parameters may be determined, and the ellipse (15) described, 
so as to touch the four curves (16). 

PROPOSITION C. 
Determine the equation of the cycloid. 
Definition. — If a circle roll along a given straight line AB, the 
curve described by a point C on the circle, is called the cycloid. 

Let the point C 
coincide with the 
given line AB at A. 

Take A as the 
origin, and the giv- 
en line AB as the 

axis of X. Let -^^ d ' X B 

r = OD, the radius of the generating circle. Then it is obvious 
that when the circle rolls along AB, every point in the circumfer- 
ference passes in contact with AB. Consequently AD = CD. 

Let {x^y) be the point C, then 
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(18) AF = AD — FD, 
and we obviously have, 

(19) AD = CD = versin-'y, and 

(20) FD = CE = {2ry — y»)*. 
These values put into (18), we have, 

(21) X = versin-'y — (2ry — y»)i 
This is the equation of the cycloid. 

If we differentiate (21), we have, afler reducing the second side 
to a common denominator, 

(22) dx = ?^?_. • 

(2ry-y»)* 
By means of (21), or (22), the other properties of the curve can 
be determined. 

PROPOSITION D. 
Determine the angle which the radius vector makes with 
a given curve at a given point. 

no. 74. 

The angle which a line makes 
with a curve at any point is the 
same as the angle which the line 
makes with the tangent to the 
curve at that point. ff^ -g^ 

Let PR be the given curve, and P the given point on it. 

Let the origin A of rectangular axes be the pole, and the axis of 
X the angular axis. Let 

AP = p, PAX = o, AD = ar, PD = y. 

Draw PL tangent to the curve at P, then LPA is the angle re- 
quired. By (57), Differential Calculus, we have. 




(«) 






dy _, 

dx ^ 


= tan.L s 


= P» 


nnd by 


the 


figure we 


have. 






(*) 








tan.M = 


X 
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Also by the figure we have, 

(c) tanXPA = tan.(PAX — PLX). 

Expand (c), and substitute into the expansion the values of the 
angles in (a) and (h) and we have, 

(d) tan.LPA = y^x-xdy^ 

xdx + ydy 
But in the figure we have, 

(e) OP = p COS.M, 3( = p sin.«>. 

Differentiate (e), and eliminate x^y^ dx^ and dy^ from (d), by 
means of (e) and the differentials of (e), and we have, 

(23) tan.LPA= dH . 

dp 

This is the value of the tangent of the angle required. 
If the equation of PR be 

(/) P == *"• 

we put the value of dw ^ dp, deduced from (/), into (23) and we 
have the tangent of the angle in terms of the polar co-ordinates. 
By means of the trigonometrical relation, 

(24) tan. = ^ , 

COS. 

we can, by using the values of the tangent of the angle in (23), 
determine the values of the sine, cosine, secant, &c., of the angle 
LPA, viz. 

(25) sin.LPA = ?^ , 

(dp^ + p«d««)* 

(26) C0S.LPA = i^ , &. 

{dp^ -\- P^dJ)^ 
Ex. — Let the curve PR be p = au>S find the sine, cosine, and tan* 
gent of the angle LPA. 

PROPOSITION E. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO PROPOSITION XXXVTI. 

Determine the locus of the intersection of two consecutive 
lines. 

18 
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Let the equation of MOG be 
(27) t(*,y,.8) = D = 11. 

This line, [whether straight 
or curved], evidently depends 
for its position on the parameter 
/3, which enters its equation 
(27). If we differentiate (27) 
for X and y variable, and ^ con- 
stant, we have, 



(28) 



du dx 
dx 




(29) 



, du dfi ^ 



If we difierentiate it for y and fi variable, and x constant, we have, 
du dy 
dy ' dfi 

The differential (28) may be regarded as the passing from a point 
C to the consecutive point R on the same curve, and (29) as the 
passing on the ordinate EB from a point C to a point 6 on the con* 
secutive curve. It is obvious at the point O, where the consecutive 
curves intersect that both x and y remain constant in (27), while 
/3 varies. Hence, if j^ be constant in (29), dy is zero and that equa- 
tion becomes for the point O, 

dfi 
and we have (27) and (30), to eliminate .8, the result will be of 
the form, 

(31) 4(*, y) = o, 

and denote the locus of the point of intersection. 

Cor. The curve (27) is tangent to (31). 

For the x and y of (27) are the x and y of (31) at the point of 
intersection O, and if (27) be differentiated for x^ y, and fi variable, 
we have, 

(S2) du^ , du^dy , du dfi _ 

^ ^ "dx '^y dfi 

which, when fi is determined by (30), is the differential equation of 
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(31). But the condition (30) reduces (32) to (28). Hence, the 
difl^rential coefficients of (27) and (31) being the same, the curves 
are tangent to each other. 



PROPOSITION F. 

Determine the length of the polar subtangent of a given 
curve. 

Draw PH tangent to the curve 
V at P. Let A be the pole. 

Draw AH perpendicular to 
the radius vector AP. 
In the right angled triangle 
^ PAH, we have, by Trigonometry. L" 

(33) AH = AP. tan. HPA. 

Put p for the radius vector AP, and putting into (33) for tan. 
,11 HPA, its value at (23), Proposition D we have, 

i» (34) AH = p^ 5^, 

ki dp 

which agrees with the result in Proposition XXXIII. 

jj( By means of Propositions D and F, we deduce the values of the 

^1 polar subtangent, subnormal, &c., without having recourse to the con- 

sideration of indefinitely small quantities. 




THE 

INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PRINCIPLES OF INTEGRATION. 

The Integral Calculus is the inverse of the Differential, and 
teaches the method of returning from a given differential to the pri- 
mitive function from which it is derived. This process is termed 
Integration. The Rules of procedure in this Calculus are therefore 
to be obtained by inverting those of the Differential Calculus. 

The first rule of the Differential Calculus teaches th;^ method of 
differentiating a monomial raised to a power. The inverse of this 
is the first rule of the Integral Calculus. 

RULE I. 
To integrate a monomial, increase the exponent by unity, divide 
by this increased exponent, and by the differential of the variable. 

The integral of x'^dx is, by this rule, , which is made 

m -\- \ 

by increasing the exponent by one, and dividing by m + 1, the in* 
creased exponent, and by dx. The differentiation of this last expres- 
sion produces the first. Hence we may say, generally, that the 
object of integration is to obtain an expression whose differential is 
the differential proposed. 

The symbol f is employed as the reverse of the character 

d. It is called the sign of integration, and denotes that the quan- 
tity before ^hich it is placed is to be integrated. HYisxsfo^dz 
o 18* (189) 
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denotes that ±^x is to be integrated. This symbol is the first letter 
of the word sum, and was used by the first writers on the Calculus, 
to express that integration was the summing, or adding together of 
the indefinitely small quantities of which the integrated expression 
is composed. Thus if y represent a straight line, dy is an indefi- 
nitely small portion of that line, and to integrate dy is to sum or add 
together these small portions. Hence the integral of dy is found by 
simply reoAoving the characteristic d from dy. 

According to Rule II. of the Dififerential Calculus, a constant 
quantity added to a given function disappears in diHerentiation. 

Inversely we have, 

RULE n. 
In integrating, a constant quantity must be added to the integral. 
Thus the complete integral of x'^dx is, 

<^> f^ = '4tt + ^- 

where C designates the constant that may have disappeared in 
diiferentiatioa. The method of determining this constant will be 
given hereafter. 

By Rule III. of the Difierential Calculus, in differentiating the 
product of a constant factor and a variable, the constant factor 
remains. Inversely we have, 

RULE III. 

In integrating, if there be a constant factor to the dififerential, it 
remains. 

Consequently, in such an expression as nx^'dxy we may put the 
factor a before the sign of integration. Thus, 

(2) yaa;»4r = a fx^dx = ^""^' + C. 

By Rule IV. of the Dififerential Calculus, the dififerential of the 
sum of any number of variables is the sum of their difierentials. 
Inversely we have, 

RULE IV. 

The integral of the sum of any number of dififerentials is found 
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by integrating each term separately, and adding the terms to- 
gether* 
Thus if we have, 

' (3) dy = aa^dx + bx dx — X*dx, 

' the integral found by integrating each term is, 

^ ^ ■ 3 2 5 

These Rules apply to the cases where each term to be integrated 
' contains one variable, and no more. For sake of convenience, we 

will sometimes put our examples in the form of equations, taking 
only that form of equation in which the first side is a simple 
differential. 
As examples under the foregoing Rules, take the following. 

dy = adx + x^dx y zrz ax + — «! + C. 

3 

dy= ^= a^dx .: y = _ ^ + C. 

adx r ~ j^ .. ax-"" ■*• ^ ,nbx " , ^ 

^ ar» — n+1 1 +.n 

dy =z ax"^ dx -{- x*dx -f dx. 

In these examples, we observe that if the variable in the monomial 
be in the denominator, it must, (with an exception to be presently 
noticed), be brought to the numerator before integrating. 

In the Differential Calculus, (19), we observed, that a polyno- 
mial, as 

i (6) y = (a + ftar*)«, 

could be difierentiated as a monomial by regarding the part within 
the vinculum as a single quantity raised to the power n. The dif- 
ferential of (6) is 

i (6) <iy = n (a -f ftx*)**-* 4 ba^ dx. 

I To produce (5) from (6), we must obviously increase the ex- 

ponent of the binomial by unity, divide by this increased exponent 
n, and by 46a:* dx, which is the differential of the part within the 

, vinculum. Hence, 
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RULE \. 



A polynomial may be integrated as a monomial if the part with- 
out the vinculum be the differential of the part within. 

In the two following examples the part without the vinculum is 
the complete differential of the part within. 

Ex. 1. dy=:(a + bxy Wx, . . y = (^Jl^''+ C. 

n + 1 

Ex. 2. dy=(a + da*)" 2bxdx •. y = 2 (a + ba*) -f C. 

If we had such an expression to integrate as, 
(7) rfy = (a + bxy dx, 

where the part without the vinculum is the difierentud of the part 
within, except by a constant factor &, we may multiply by b the 
factor required, then mtegrate, and divide the integral by the factor. 
The integral of (7) is, by this process. 

It is usual to denote the integral of (7), thus 

(9) y=^f(a + bxfbdx, 

where, by multiplying the part afler the sign of integration by by 
and putting the reciprocal of b before the sign of integration, the 
expression remains unchanged in valuer, and the part outside the 
vmculum is the complete differential of the part within. If the 
part outside the vinculum requires a variable factor to make it the 
differential of the part within, the binomial cannot be integrated by 
the foregoing process. Thus, if we have, 

(10) dy =^{a + bsi^Y xdx, 

a variable factor is required to make the part without the vincu- 
lum, the differential of the part within, and (10) is not immediately 
integrable by Rule V. 
If ,we have such an expression as, 

(11) dy =1^ .-. dy = ar'db?. 
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If this be integrated by Rule I, we have, •** y = infinity, and 

the integration fails. 
' But the numerator of (11) is the differential of the denominator, 

and by Rule V of the Differential Calculus, we know that this came 
■ from differentiating the logarithm of the denoininator. The integral 

of (11) is, therefore, 

(12) y s= log.a: + C. 
Hence, we have, 

RUl^ VI. 

If the numerator be the differential of the denominator, the in- 
tegral is the logarithm of the denominator. 

f Ex. dy = : .-. y = log. (a + x) + C. 

a -|- a? 

' Ex. 2. dp=JtL^ .: y'= log. (a + b^ + C. 

a + oar 

If the numerator fail by a constant factor of being the differential 
of the denominator, multiply by this factor, then integrate, and 
divide the integral by the factor. If, for example, we have, 

(13) dy = _^, 
^ a -{■ ox 

here the numerator, is the differential of the denominator, except 

I by the constant factor fr. Then, multiplying by this factor &, in- 

I tegrating and dividing by &, we have, 

' (14) y = 4- ^o«- (^ + *^) + ^' 



As another example, take 

, xdx 

dy = 



a — «* 

here the numerator wants the factor — 2 to be the difierential of the 
denominator. Hence, the integral is 

•• y = — -L log. (a — aj2) + a 

If we put C = log. c, (12) becomes 
(16) y = log.a: + log.c =s log.ca?. 
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If e be the number whose log. b unity, (15) may be written 
(16) ey = car, 

for the log. of (16) is (15). 

These essential principles will be employed hereafter. 

As an illustration, take the following examples. 

'^--^ ••• Sr = -^log.(a-6««)+C. 

Sf = gj l<«.c (o + bi^, or, 

e» = ica + cba^Vti. 



INTEGRATION BT CIRCULAR ARC& 

We have seen in Differential Calculus, Proposition XXXIL, that 
if we have, 

(17) y = sinr^ar, 
then by difierentiating we have, 

(18) dy = _if_. 

Consequently (17) is the integral of (18), u e., 

(19) f ^ , = sin.-'a?. 
^ •/ (i^x^)* 

If we had the form, 

adx 

(ft«_c«a;«)* ' 
then putting c = bm^ it becomes, 

a mdx 

^' (1 — m«x«)* ' 



dx a ' t ex ^ 

=z JL sin .-» ~ + C. 
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and the integral is, 

(20) « r_^iL_^ = «sin-mx + C, 

or restoring the value of m, 

(21) « f ^^ _ ._ _ 

This will serve as a form for integrating all similar expressions. 
We observe in (20) that the sine line is mx^ and the radius unity. 
Again, by Differential Calculus, Proposition XXXIL, 

(22) d.cos.-» x=: —dx 

Consequently, 

(28) f-=^, = «« "^^• 

J (1 _ar«)* 

If we bad the form, 

— adx 

(5? _ c«x«)* ' 

putting c = 6m, then integrating and restoring the value of m, 

we have, 

(24) a f -^ ^ = « COS.- 5 + C. 

J (6» — c»jr»)* c b 

By the same Proposition of the Differential Calculus, we have, 
(26) rf.tan.-'tt= ^^ 

Integrating, we have, 

If we had the form, 

a du 

then putting c = m6, this reduces to 
a mdu 

¥m * 1 -i-TO«iJ 



taD.'^mii. 
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Since mu may be regarded as the taog^t line, this may be inte- 
grated by comparison to (26), and we have, 

^ ^ Mm •/ 1 + mV W» 

Restoring the value of m, (27) becomes, 

(28) af _A_ = «tan.-^ + C. 

which will serve as a form for integrating all similar expressions. 
As an example, take the equation. 

Comparing this with (28), we have b =2, c = 1, and {d) 
becomes, 

(e) .'. sf = i.tanr'|. + C. 

Again, by Proposition XXXIL, Differential Calculus, we have 

(29) dversin-'©= ^^ 



(2© _ „«)* 
Consequently, 

(30) r — ?f =versin.-^tJ 

•/ (2© _ I,*)* 

If we had the form, 

(31) dy=. ^* 



(¥x — c»««)* 

2<^x ft«r 

assume -=3- = », or, a; = -— . 

Put this value of x into (31), and it becomes, 

and integrating by (30), we have, 

(33) y = — versin .-'© -f C. 

c 

Restoring in this the value of v, we have, 

(34) I = — versm.-* -—- + 
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We can integrate many expressions by the form (34). 
As an example, take the following : 
-V , adx 

Comparing this with (34), we have, J* = 3, c* = to, and (f) 
becomes, 

/. y = — — versm."* — — - + 0« 

Integrate the expressions 

^*. dx J dx J dx 



(3— ««)• ' 2 + 5«» ' ^ (Tar — 5a^)* 



CHAPTER IL 

INTEGRATION OF RATIONAL FRACTIONa 

A rational fraction is one that contains no surd quantity. 

Lemma* 
Divide a rational fraction into several partial fractions. 
This is a procedure of Algebra ; but as it is not much treated of 
in books on that subject, it may be well to explain it here. LiCt the 
fraction be 

ax 



Any such fraction can be divided into as many partial fractions 
as there are factors in its denominator. To find these factors, put 
\he denominator equal to zero, that is, assume the equation 
(36) a:* — 2a: — 3 = o. 

Find the roots 6f this equation, which are a? = 3, and a; = — 1 ; 
hence, the factors of (36) are a? — 3, and a? + 1. 

Now assume the equation 
/37\ o^ _ A B 

^ ' s^ — 2x—^ a; — 3a; + l' 

where A and B are unknown quantities not containing «, and the 

19 
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denominaton of the assumed fractk»s are the factors of the deno- 
minator of the given fraction. Determine A and B by the method 
of indeterminate coefficients, which is done by reducing (37) to 
monomial terms, by clearing of fractions. This gives 

(38) aa;=:Aa; + A + Bx— 3B. 

According to the method of indeterminate coefficients, the coeffi- 
cients of the like powers of op in (88) are equal. Hence, we have, 

(39) a = A + B, and o = A — 3B. 
Solve these two equations for A and B, and we have, 

A = ??, and B = ±, 

these values put into (37), we have, 

(40) ax _ Sa .a 



«« _ 2* — 3 4 (a: — 3) 4 (a: + 1) 
and the fraction is divided into two partial fractions. 

This procedure supposes the highest power of a; in the denom- 
inator to exceed at least by unity, the highest power of a? in the 

numerator. If we had such a fraction as -^ _ by dividing the 

numerator by the denominator this may be put in the form, 

where the last term only is a rational fraction. 

If some, or all of the factors of the denominator are equal, the 
process must be somewhat modified. Let the fraction be 

bx + as^ 

where three of the factors of the denominator are equal. If we 
were to divide this as was done in (37), the division would fail, as 
will be found upon trial. But we may assume, 
(41) 

bx + a^ A JB C D 

Jx + 1) (a? — 1)» 5"+T (ar — If {x — 1)* x'^^^' 
where the second side shows the form of the partial fractions into 
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which the given fraction can be resolved. The values of the con- 
stants A, B, C, D, in (41) are found as in (37). 

If there be equal sets of roots in the denomiuator of the proposed 
fraction, as in the form, 

ax 
{x-af{x + bf 
we may divide it as follows. Assume 
(42) 

ax A , B C D 

{X —af {X + hf (X — af IT^^ {x + hf ^ x + b' 
where the constants A, B, C, D, may be be iS)und, as in (37). 

If some or all of the factors of the denominator be imaginary, 
the process requires another modification. If we have, 

^ ^ (5 + ar) (x« + 2mx + »i« -|- n*) ' 

the denominator being equated to zero^ shows the factors 

ft-far, X ^ m — n >/ — 1, and ar + «i + n ^/ — 1, 
where two of tjie factors are imaginary. And we may observe, in 
general, that the Theory of Equations shows that imaginary fac- 
tors always occur in pairs. Before dividing the form (43) into par- 
tial fractions, we may observe that the second factor of the denomi- 
nator may be put into the form, 

{X + mf + n», 
and if a; -f m be put =- 2, this is simply 7? -f n^ so that any 
form (43) may always be reduced to the simple form, 

^44^ ^ 

^ ^ (6 + a:) (a:» + n«)' 

If the second factor in the denominator of (43) were, for exam- 
ple, a:" -f a? + 1, this is the same as (x + \Y -f J, and {{ we 
assume x -{• | = «, it becomes «' + J, which agrees in form with , 
the second factor of the denominator of (44). To divide (44) into 
partial fractions is therefore the same in efiect as to divide (43). To 
divide (44), put 

(45) *" = ^ + J^+_2_, 
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where A, C, D may be found, as Id (37), by the method of indeter- 
minate coefficients. 

If we had several sets of imaginary factors in the denominator, 
the process would be as follows. Let 

(x' + n^' 
be the fraction. Assume the equation 

Here A, B, C, D may be determined by the method of indetermi- 
nate coefficients, as was done at (37). 

From the foregoing, we observe, that there are four classes of 
rational fractions, which may be divided into partial fractions. 

Ist.— Wi^en the factors of the denominator are real and m- 
equaly a$ in (37). 

2d. — When the fatioirt of the denominator are real, and iom 
or all of them equal, as in (41), (42). 

dd. — When the denominator contains one set of imaginary fac- 
tors, as in (45). 

4th. — TFhen the denominator contains more than one set ofimo^- 
inary factors, as in (46). 

As a generalisation of the first of these classes, suppose we bad 

- the fraction — — — , where Piq,r,s, &;c., are the factors of the 
pqrs., . 

denominator, and functions of x. Then we assume 

(46o) = — + — + — -f— . 

pqrs.. : p q r s 

Here A, B, C, D are to be determined by the method of indeter- 
minate coefficients. 

As a generalisation of the second class, suppose we had the frac- 
tion ^, where P is a function of x. Assume this fraction equal to 

the several partial fractions, as follows. 

/^fiM «^ A ^ ^ X ^ ^ D ^ M 
(^^*) pi = p + --pin- + --p^+-ps:T-+ ---r 
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As a generaiisatioa of the fourth class, put D =: a:' + n', and 
suppose we have the fraction ^^. Assume this fraction equal to 
several partial fhictions, as follows. 



(46c) 



(oa^ — Aa? Bar Ma? 

A' B' M' 

^ D^ ^ D^ + • • ' D • 



Determine A, B, . • • M, A', B', . . . .M', hy the method of inde- 
terminate coefficients, and the second side of (46c) exhibits the par- 
tial fractions into which the first side may be divided. 

We will treat of the integration of each of the four classes of 
fractions now discussed. 

Case 1. 
Integrate a rational fraction when the factors of the denominator 
are real and unequal. 

Divide the rational fraction into its partial fractions, and integrate 
each partial fraction separately. 
Take the fraction 

ox dx 
0^ — 2x -—3 ' 
Omitting the dx, this is divided into its partial fractions at (40). 
Hence multiply (40) by dx, and integrating each term of the second 
side, we have for the integral required, 

^''^ "/.CT:^ = T ^('-"^ + T '°«-<' + '> + ^- 

Ex. 2. Take the fraction 

(48) dy= ?f^ . 

^ ^ ^ «» — 2x« — 3a? 

Here the factors of the denominator are a?, x — 3, a: + 1. 

Then we may assume 

(49) _?? = :A, _B_ _C_ 

^ ^ a* — 2a:*— 3a? a? a: — 3a?+l 

Multiply (49) by dx, and integrating each term of the second 
side, we have the integral of (48), viz. • 

19* 
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(50) y = A log.a? + B log.(a? — 8) + C \og.(x + 1) + C', 
where A, B, C may be detenxiined from (49), as in (37). 
Ex, S« Integrate the equations, 

Case 2. 

Integrate a rational fraction when the factors of the denominator 
are real, and some or all of them equal. 

Divide the rational fraction into its partial fractions, and int^te 
each fraction separately. 

Thus if we multiply (41) by dx^ the first side is a rational frac- 
tion, whose integral is the sum of the integrals of the fractions on 
the second side, each of which is obviously integrable, the first and 
last term being logarithms, and the second and third coming under 
Rule V. In like manner, if we multiply both sides of (42) by dx^ 
each fraction on the second side is integrable by Rule V. or VI. 
Their sum is the integral of the first side. 

CaseZ: 

Integrate a rational fraction when one set of imaginary factors 
enters the denominator. 

Divide the fraction into its partial fractions, and integrate each 
partial fraction separately. 

Thus if we multiply (45) by dx^ the first side is a rational frac- 
tion, whose integral is the sum of the integrals on the second side. 
The two first terms on the second side are integrated by Rule VI., 
and the third term by (28). Hence, 

I f ^ f^i_ _ = A log.(& + x) 

+ 2. log.(x« + n«) + ^ tan.-»-f. + C. 
2 n ft 

Ex. — Integrate the equations, 

* = ^^- * = ^.- 

Case 4. ^ 
Integrate a rational fraction when several sets of imaginary fac- 
tors enter the denominator. 



(51) 
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Divide the fraction into its partial fractions, and integrate each 
partial fraction separately. 

Thus if we multiply (46) by dxy the integral of each term on the 
second side is readily eH^ted, except the third term. The first be- 
longs to Rule v., the second to Rule VI., and the fourth to (28). 
The third term, viz : 

(62) ^^ ; 

may be reduced to depend for its integral upon the integral of the 

D dx 
form , by diminishing the exponent of the denominator 

by unity. But as a simple formula fbr reducing (52) will be given 
in a more general process hereafter, we will not here give the inte- 
gral of the form (62). 

Thus by dividing a rational fraction into its partial fractions, we 
may integrate an extensive class of differentials by the simple rules 
given in the first Chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

INTEGRATION OF IRRATIONAL FRACTIONS. 

An irrational fraction is one that contains the variable under a 
fractional exponent. 

If the fraction consists of monomials only, it may be readily 
rationalised, and will then be brought under some of the processes 
of rational fractions. Take as an example, 

(53) dy=(A^^. 

a-T — ajs 
Assume x equal to » raised to such a power that the several frac- 
tional powers of x in (53) will be expressed in z with integer ex- 
ponents. This may always be done by putting x equal to z raised 
to a power given by the common denominator of the fractional ex- 
ponents, in the proposed term to be integrated. In (53) put 



J 
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^54^ 1 a? = «" X* = »•, «* = «*, and 

( a?* = «», also db? = 12«" dz. 
Put the values (54) of d? in terms of Xj into (53), and it becomes, 

,--. , (»» — m«^) 12d« 

(55) dy = i __.Z 

In which, after dividing the numerator by the deooniinator, the 
mtegral will finally depend upon a rational fraction whose denomi- 
nator is X* — 1. 

If we have to integrate an irrational fraction of the form, 

(56) ^? , 

(a 4- 6a? + ca?")* 

we must first rationalise the denominator, which may be done by 
some of the processes pointed out in the Diophantine Analysis. The 
procedure to rationalise such an example as (56), may be repiesented 
generally as follows. 

Let us designate by ^(^/a; ), any combination of x under the 
radical. If then we have to integrate the fraction 

(57) -^-. '. 

fWx) 

we may assume 

(58) p(V^) = F(a?,*), 

where F (a?,s) denotes such a combination o£x^ and constant quan- 
tities as will, by the Diophantine Analysis, render the first side 
of (58) rational. Solve (58) for a;, and we may represent the result by 

(59) a? = ttz. 
Differentiate this, and we have, 

(60) dx = ft'z dz. 
Substitute (59) into (58) second side, an^ we get 

(61) (p(v^^)=F(^M). 
Put (61) and (60) into (57), and it becomes, 

which is rational, and may be integrated by some of the preceding 
methods. 
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For the various modes of rationalising any given quantity, the 
student is referred to the Diophantine Analysis, whose principles 
and processes are explained in most books on Algebra. 

As a particular example of (57) take 

(a) --. 

(a + 6*a?«)* 

In this case (58) becomes, 

(b) (a + 5»ar«)* = te + «. 
Solve this for x, and we get 

The difierential of this is 

(d) dx = — ^jL^. dz. 
Put (c) into second side of (&), and we have, 

(e) (a + 6V)* = e^L^. 
Put (d) and (e) into (a), and it becomes, 

(/) - i- ^ 

whose integral is 

iM) - y log-.^ + C. 

Restoring in {g) the value of % from (6) we have, for the integral 
of (a), 

(63) f ^^ =:--ilog,(vTT"^-ft*)+ C, 

^ (a + 6««»)* 6 

which might be put into a more simple form. 

Before proceeding to rationalise (57), we may frequently put it 
into a more convenient form, by dividing the numerator and denom- 
inator by some of the constants that enter into the radical. Thus to 
rationalise (56), we might first divide the numerator and denomina- 
tor by V^j or by ^/o, which would render the denominator readily 
rational. For, dividing by y/c^ and putting 
p 
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. = m, and — = 11, 

c c 

the denominator of (56) is (m + fur + a^)^^ which is rationalised 

by putting it = a? + «. 

If the denominator of (56) be divided by >/aj then by putting 

b A c 

. = m, and — = n, 

a a 

the denominator of (56) becomes (1 + mx + nar*)^, which is 
rationalised by putting it = 1 4- a;;e. 

This last is the most convenient form, if c in (56) be negative. 

The student may integrate (56) for c positive and for c negative. 

The same process would obviously apply if the denominator were 
of the form Fx,(py/x, for then the irrational part might be ration- 
alised, and the rational part connected with it in terms of the new 
variable. Take for example, the equation, 

(*) dy = ^ .. 

The irrational part of the denominator is rationalised by putting 
(1 — «■)* = 1 — jMf, and equation (h) becomes, 

^ ^ ^ z* + 6»« -f 1 ' 

which is a rational fraction in Case 4. 
The denominator of (k) may also be rationalised by assuming 

{I) (l-a:«)* = (l-x)«, 

which leads to a more convenient form than (k). 



CHAPTER IV. 

The object of this chapter is to integrate the Binomial Form. 

(64) x'^^dx (o + bx"") . 

Here m and n may be taken as whole numbers. For if they 
were fractional, we could, as in (53), by putting ar equal to », raised 
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to a power denoted by the common denominator of m and n, change 
(64) into a similar expression where the exponents corresponding to 
m and n would be integers. 

We may also regard n in (64) as positive ; for if it were negative, 
we could, by putting xr^ = 2% change (64) to a similar expression, 
in which n would be positive. Nor need we have x in more than 
one term of the binomial (64). For if we had such a form as 
x^^^dx (ax* + baf^y, this may be written a^ -♦-'»- *<iar (a -f &a?" - yt 
which is the same in form as (64). If then we can int^rate (64) 
when p is either whole or fractional, positive or negative, any of the 
other forms reducible to the form (64) may be integrated. 

To integrate (64), put 

(a) a+b:^= ., .. x = (ilZ^^ "" • • x-= {^^f. 
and 

(b) :t^^dx =. L il:Z^y '' dz. 

The values from (a) and (b) put into (64), it becomes, 

If now — be a whole number, or zejjro, the binomial of (66) is 
n 

rational, and (65) may be integrated by some of the preceding 

methods. 

Hence the binomial (64) may be integrated if the exponent of 
the variable toithout the vinctdum increased by unity is divisible by 
the exponent toithin. 

This is the first condition of integrability. 

Take as an example, 

(c) dy = x^dx (a + bai^f' 

Here m = 6, » = 2, p = J. The first condition of integra- 
bility is fulfilled, and (65) becomes, 

(d) ^y = T b^i^-afz^ 
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where the binomial may be squared, and %^d% multiplied into it, and 
each term integrated separately. 

If the first condition of integiability be not fulfilled^ we can get 
another condition, as follows. 

Divide (64) by x^, and then multiplying by x^, it becomes, 
(66) ar^p^^dx (oar* + by. 

Put jE = aar^ + 6, and by means of this, eliminate xanddx 
from (66), and it becomes, 

This is a rational binomial if ^ + p be a whole number. 

n 

Hence the hinamUd map beitUegraiedifthe exponent ofthevari- 
able, mthout the parentheds increased by unity and divided b^ 
the exponent tnthin^ and this quotient increased by the exponent rf 
the parenthesis is a whole number. This is the second condition of 
integrability. 

Ex. — Integrate the expression, 

(e) ar* (a + a:»)-t dx. 

Here m — 1 = — 2, n = 3, p = — f, and the secondoon- 
dition of infegrability is fulfilled, and putting 
(/) s == oar* + 1, («) becomes 

(^) _ ^ {^ — ^) = _ JL-, + Jt, . 
These fractions are immediately integrable by Rule I. 



CHAPTER V. 

INTEGRATION BY PARTS. 

By the Dififerential Calculus, we have, 

(67) d.vn = « d© + » dw. 
From which, by integrating, we get 

(68) fu dv = vu — fv du. 
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This is called the formula for integration by parts, and is of ex- 
tensive application. By it any integral of the {ormfu dv is re- 
duced to depend upon another of the form fv du. The use of the 
formula will be best shown by a few examples. 

Ex. 1« Integrate the expression, 
(a) xdx^ log.x. 

Divide this into the two parts, xdx and log.a;. Put 
(6) u = log.x, and dv = xdx. 

Then differentiating the first, and integrating the second of (5), 
we have, 

(c) du = — , and tj = ^. 

X « 

I Put the values (h) and (c) into (68), and we get 

I (d) fxdx. log.* = ^ log.« -f^ 

I Here the last term is immediately integrable. Integrating i<, we 

have, for the integral of (o), 

(e) y xdx. log.a? = ^. loguc — ± + C 

Ex. 2. Integrate the expression, 
' (/) 8in.-*a?. dx. Put 

(jg) u = 8in."'x, and dv = dx. 

' Difierentiate the first, integrate the second of (g), and substituting 

into (68), we have, 

(h) -'. y sin.-'x dx = sin.-*x — f{l — x*)-* x dx, 
where the last term is immediately integrable by Rule V. Integra- 
ting it, we have the integral of (h). 

Ex. 3. Integrate the expression, 
(Jt) tanr^x,dx. 

Put tan.~'x = II, and dx = dvj and (68) gives us, 
(I) y tan.-»x.ix = X tan.-'x — J log.(l -f x») + C. 

Ex, 4. Integrate the expressions, 

co8.-'x.(ix, versin.-*x.dx, sinr'mx.rfx, tan."Snx.Ar. 
By means of the formula (68), for integration by parts, we are 
able to integrate many transcendental quantities. 

20 
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Before proceeding further with these, we will show the appiicatioa 
of formula (68), to the reduction of differential binomials. In the 
form, 

(69) a— 'rfar (a + &r»)'. Put 

(m) dv = jc^'ciar, and « = (a + te") . 

Integrate the first of (m), difirendate the second, and substitute 
into the formula (68), and we have, [writing for brevity s for 
a + *ar"], 

(70) fx'^'dx «' = — «' — m^ far^^'dx %f-^ i 



Here the integral of (69) depends upon another with di^rent ex- 
ponents. This is one formula* 
The binomial (69) is obviously the same as 

(71) ar»-*«*-"da? (a + *«")'. 

Put iJ© = (a + hz^) «*-"iiar, and « =:: «*-*. Integrate the 
first, di^rentiate the second, and substituting into (66), we have, 

(72) /g"^'<fa»>= f^"^' ^— f ~ " /ar-^'ltoz>^-'/ 
^ ^ ii6(p+l) nb{f-^iy 

Here the integral of (69) depends upon another with different ex- 
ponents. This is another formula. 

Since (a + &«")'= (a + h^"^ (a + ftx") = aj8^*+ te-a'*-^ 
(69) becomes, 

(73) jTT-'dx af = afoT-^dx z^-' + bfat^'^'dx te^', 
which is another formula, where the integral of (69) depends upon 
two other integrals. 

Equate (73) and (70), and we get 

(74) /x"-+^'dx z^' = ,^^, — , ^ , fx^'dx %^' . 
^ ^ -^ ft(m4-|wi) 6(flH-jwi)'^ 

If in (74) we put p for p — 1, and m for m + », it becomes, 
which is another formula. 
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If we substitute for the last term of (73), its va 

(76) /t-vdx= -?:::?!L + ji^f, 

another formula. "^ 

If in (74) we pulp for p — 1, and solve it for 
we get, 

(77) f^^dx .^= !^::^ - ^ ("^+^+1^) f;, 
ma ma 

another formula, which is useful when m — 1 is negative. 

Solve (76) for the last term, put p for p — 1, and we have, 

another formula, which may be used when p is negative* 

By the application of one or other of these formulas, the integral 
of the differential binomial (69) may generally be reduced to depend 
upon an integral that may be immediately obtained. As an example 
I of the application, take the following expression, 

i (a) (a + ^a:")* dx. 

Here it may be desirable to diminish the exponent of the paren- 
thesis. For this purpose, compare (a) with formula (76), where 
ft == 6*, m — I = a, or «i = 1, n = 2, p = 1, and we have, 

The last term of (h) is int^rated at (63). Supplying the int^rai 
from (63), we have, for the integral of (a), 
(79) 

/(a + ft«a!»)*d»=|. (a+yx')*_iLlog.(V^+^ — 6«) + C. 

As another example, take the following expression, 
(c) (R* — 7?)^dx. 

Apply to this the formula (76), where a = R^ ft = — 1, n = 2, 
m — 1 = a, or TO = 1, p = ^, and we have, 

id) S (R« - x')**r = ^ (R» - ^)* + 5! f-^. 
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The last term of (d) is int^rated at (21), viz : 

(e) /L_^ = sin->' +C. 

•'(R«-.««)* R 

This put ioto (d), we have, 

(80) fiV-^dx = I- (R« - ^1+^ sin.-' ' + C. 

As another example, take the expression, 

(/) _f!^ . 

This may be put in the form a?^ (2r — a:)~~^dar. 

As it would evidently serve no purpose, in such an example, to 
vary the exponent of the parenthesis by unity, let us diminish the 
exponent of the variable without the parenthesis. For this purpose, 
apply formula (76) where a = 2r, & = — 1, n = 1, p = — J, 
and III — 1 = |, or m = f , and (76) becomes 

f xhx (2r — a:)-i = -. * (2r-x)*+~/ xdx (2r-<r)-^. 

8 2 

Apply (76) again to the last term of {g), where «i — 1 = J, or 
m = |, and the other values remain as before, and (75) becomes, 

{h) f x^dx (2r ~ xy^ = - X* (2r - xf + rf ^ ■ 
The last term of (A) is integrated at (34), viz : 

(*) / = versin.-' —• 

•^ (2ra: — ar«)* r 

Put the value of (*;) into (A), and then the value of (h) into (g), 
and we have, 

(81) ]^i^rx-a^)^ 2^ ^ 2\ ^ 

+ r versin .-* — \ + C. 

An extensive class of differentials may be integrated by the appli- 
cation of the formulas (70) to (78). The same could be integrated by 
the direct application of the formula (68). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

INTEGRATION OF TRANSCENDENTAL FUNCTIONS. 

We have already seen, from (68a) to (68c), bow the integration 
of logarithmic functions may be effected by integrating by parts. 
We have also shown the application of the same formula to the in- 
tegration of inverse circular functions, (68/*) to (68^). It remains to 
show how the same process may be applied to trigonometrical lines. 

Since by Differential Calculus, d. sm»x = cos^xdx^ we have, 

(82) .'. fcoa.xdx = sin.a?, 

and since d. sin."a? = m sin."^*a; co3.xdXj we have, 

(83) .-. /sin.'^ar. cos.xdx = ^^"''"'^ ^ + C. 
^ ^ -^ m + 1 

In like manner, we get for the integral of cos.'^o; Bin^xdxy . 

(84) /cos.»a:. sm,xdx = — S^iHl 4. C. 

n-f 1 
If we had to integrate the form, 

(85) sin."*a? cos.^xrfa:, 
we may assume 

sin.'^^or = «, and cos.*a? 8in.xdx = dv. 
Differentiate the first, integrate the second, and substituting uto 
formula (68), we have, 

/• «, « , sin.**~*x cos#*^"*a: 

sinrxcos/'xdx = — ' 



(86) 



n + 1 
"*~*^ y sin.'^-^a: cos.*+*a?dar. 



Since by Trigonometry we have, 

cos.'*+'a? = cos."a? (1 — sin.'^a:), 
this value put into (86), it becomes, 

r fsinrx cos.-xdx = - "°-'^'^°°"-'^'? + 

m -{- n 

(S7) ITO— 1^.,^ „j 
f sinJ^^-^x cos/^xdx* 

Here the integral is made to depend upon another where the ex- 

20* 
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ponent of sin.'*^; is diminished by 2. By die successive appltcatioD 
of this formula, we can, when m is odd, reduce any diflferential of 
the proposed form to the form (84), and obtain its comply integral. 
Ex. — ^Integrate the expression, 

(a) 8in.'a; C06.'a:c{x. 

Comparing this to (87), we have, m = 3, n = 2, and (87) 
becomes, 

(b) .-. /sin.»a? coB.*xdx = — ^''^ ^'^ + ?. /cos.*x.sin.«ii. 

Integrate the last term of (6), as in (84), and substituting into (ft), 
we have, for the complete integral of (a), 

(c) /sin-'a? cos^xdx = — .^^ /sin.'ar + ^) + C. 

Ex. 2. — ^Integrate sin.^a; cos*xdx. 

If m be even and n odd, we could, by taking as parts of (65), 
cos.*-*ar = ti, and sin,*"* coa^dx = dv^ 
and proceeding as before, obtain the formula, 

/sin.«x cos.^xdx = cos-'^si°>'^'^ + 
m + n 

n -*- 1 

/"cos.*^* sin,"*xdx. 



(89) 



m + » 
When n is odd, (88) reduces the form (85) to depend on \ 
If n be zero, (85) becomes sinj^xdx^ and the form for integrating 
is found by putting n zero in (87) which gives, 

(89) / Bin.'^xdx = — + J sm."^x(Mr. 

m m 

By the successive application of this formula, the integral will, 
when m is even, finally depend upon fdxy and when m is odd, upoa 
fsin.xdxy and thus the complete integral be obtained. 

If m be zero, (88) becomes, 

/rtn\ r « J cos."~'ar sin.a: . n — 1 r «-« j 

(90) J Qos.^'xdx = -f J cos."-*a?Ar. 

By the successive application of this formula, the integral willi 
when n is even, finally depend upon y<2ar, and when n is odd, upoQ 
fQ09.xdx. 
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£x. — Integrate co3*xdx. 

Employ formula (90) where n = 4. 

(d) /cos.*xdx= ^-'^^^°'^ + i/cos.'xdx. 

Apply the same formula to the last term of (df), where n = 2, 

f \ f 2 J cos.arsin.a: , y C jm cos^8in.ar , , ^ 

it) J cosrxdx = -{• I / ax =z . -f i «. 

v/y 2« 2« 

Put this value of (e) into (df), and we have the entire integral. 

Ex. — Integrate cos.^xdx^ 8m*xdxj 8va,^xdx, 

If m be negative, the form (85) can be reduced by formula (88), 
to depend upon the integral of sin.'^x cos.x^jr, when n is odd, and 
upon sinr^xdx, when n is even. The first of these is immediately 
integrable by (83). 

It remains to integrate the form, 

(91) 8in.-"*a:ife. 

Solve (89) for the last term of the second side, and putting m for 
m — 2, we have, 

(92) /sm-xdx = ^•"""* '^'' + ;!Lh£/sin"4^«fo. 

jn -|~ 1 »i+l 

If m be negative, fomula (92) will serve to reduce (91) to depend 
upon fdXf when m is even, and upon 

(93) f JfL, 

when m is odd. 

To integrate the form (93), multiply its numerator and denomina- 
tor by sin.x, and it may be put in the form, 

(94) f "'"•"'^ . 
•/ 1 — co6.'j; 

Put z = cos.ar — dz z=z sm,xdxy and «' = cos.'ar. 

These values put into (94), it becomes, 

This integrated as a rational fraction , we have, 
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or restoring the value of x^ 

(97) f J^ =^i ^ /1-cos,xV ^ 
^ J Bm.x * ^ \i + co8.a?/ 

In a similar manner, if n were negative, (85) could, by fonnula 
(87), be reduced to depend upon the integral of cos."-"x mjcdz^ 
when m is odd, and upon coe.^xix, when m is even. The first of 
these is immediately integrable by (84). It remains to integrate 
the form, 

(98) cos.-"ardx. 

Solve (90) for the last term of the second side, and putting n for 
n — 2, we get, 

(99) /coe.-xdx ^— S^L^ +'Ltl/coa.^xdx. 

By the application of this formula, (98) may be reduced to depend 
uipoafdx when n is even, or upon 

(100) r J^ , 

•/ COS.J? 

when It is odd. 

To integrate (100), multiply numerator and denominator by 
cos.o;, and proceeding as with (93), we get, ' 

(101) f JfL =xiog./l±j!^) + C. 

•/ cos^a? \1 — 8m.xf 

Ex. — Integrate 

sin.^xdx cos.^xdx dx dx 

co9.*x sin.'a? cos.sX ' sin.^a: 

The preceding deductions of formulae show the method of in- 
tegrating by parts. By means of the formula now deduced, many 
binomial and trigonometrical functions can be integrated. A very 
common practice, however, is to take the- formula (68) for integra- 
ting by parts, and proceed, with its aid, to reduce the integral to 
some form readily integrable. In this way, transcendental functions 
may, in many complicated cases, be integrated. 

Transcendental functions may, in many cases, be changed to the 
form of algebraic functions, and treated by the methods already 
presented. Thus to integrate 
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dx 
(102) —-^^ , 

we may put cos.a: = s, .-. a? = cos.-* 2, and (102) is, by sub- 
^ stitution, changed to the form, 

I (103) =i! . 

^^ (a + ft«)(l-.^)* 

g which may be rationalised by the method of irrational fractions. Or 

if we ^sume 

(104) cos.ar = l^, 

and substitute into (102), it becomes, 

II which may be integrated by rational fractions, if 6 be greater than 
a, or by a circular arc, if 6 be less than a. 

But we will not pursue this subject further. The student who 
desires ample details of these matters, is referred to La Croix's Cal- 
culus, volume II., where all the valuable labours of Analysts on the 
subject are collected. 



CHAPTER VII. "" 

INTEGRATION BY SEIUES. 

When none of the preceding methods enable us to integrate a pro- 
posed differential of one variable, the integral may be approximated 
i'' to by a series. 

i^ The Theory of Integration by Series may be readily understood. 

i For let the expression to be integrated be represented by ^x*dx^ 

I'i Let this be divided into two parts, as ^>, and ^"xdxy and let the 

jif part ^'x be developed into a series by any of the methods of devel- 

> opment applicable to it, [as by division, or by the Binomial Theorem, 

or by M*Laurin's Theorem, &c.], then multiply each term of this 
iji development by the other part, ip"xdx, and each term being then in- 

jiH tegrated separately, we have the integral of the proposed ^x,dx. 



1 ^- X 
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As an example, let the expression to be integrated be, 

1 + ar 
To integrate this by series, divide it into the two parts 
and dx. The first part being developed by division, is 

1 + « 
Multiply this by dxy the second part, and we have, 

(c) ^ dx — xdx + ar'rfar — a^dx. 

1 + « 

Integrating this, we have, 

This second side of (iZ) is an approximation to the btegral. 
Ex. 2. Int^rate the expression, 

(1 — (^affdx. 

(1-**)* " 
This may be divided into the two parts, 



(^«^> -^^z^'^ 



(1 — «»«)*, and ^ 



The first part developed into a series by the Binomial Theorem, is, 

^^ ^ ^ ' e ^ 2.4 2.4.6 ^ 
Multiply this series by the second part, , and the 

second side becomes a series, of which each term may be integrated 
by the preceding methods. 

Ex. 3d. Integrate the expression, 
{g) (^'-t^fdx. 

Tliis may be divided into the two parts, (R* — «*)*, and dx. De- 
velope the first by the Knomial Theorem, and we have, 

(A) ... (R2-.a^)* = R— ^ — _?L. — &c. 

^ ' ^ ^ 2R 2.4 R' 
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Multiply this by dxj the second part, and integrate, and tve have, 

^ ^ *' ^ ^ 2.3 R 2.4.5 R» 

Ex. 4. Integrate by series, the expressions, 

(x»_l)-»cto, ^ ^ ^ ' 



*" + a (1 + ar»)* (1 — ««)* 



CHAPTER Vin. 

INTEGRATION OF DIFFERENTIALS EXCEEDING THE FIRST ORDER^ 

The second dififerential coefficient, third differential coefficient, &c., 
are called difTerential coefficients of the higher orders. Suppose we 
have, 

(106) S """• 
Multiply by dx^ and we have, 

(107) ^ = mxdx. 
Integrate and we have, 

(108) ^ = ^ + C. 

Multiply again by <2x, and integrate, and we have, 

(109) d^^ m^ +CX + C'. 
dx 2.3 

. Multiply again by dx^ and integrate, and we have, 

^ ^ / 2.3.4 2 

This is the complete integral of (106), a constant being added at 
each integration. This example shows the process of integrating in * 
such ( 



Integrate -^ = m**, and ^ = n. 

An integral of the second order is denoted by the form/" S or by 
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repeating the sign of integration, thus^. In the same way, the 
third integral otaxda^y may be denoted by 

af^xda^j or by aJTTxda^, 
We shall now give a number of Geometrical Applications of the 
Integral Calculus, which we will put into the form of Propositions, 
for the sake of convenience. 




PROPOSITION I. 

Determine the area of a plane curve. 

« 

Let AP be the cunre, whose equa* 
tion is 

(111) y = (px. 
Let (Xjff) be the point P on the 

curve. Then dx may be represented 
by BC. Let the area be reckoned be- 
tween the curve and the axis of X. If 
ABP be the area, BCQP would repre- 
sent the differential of the area, being an indefinitely small incre- 
ment of it. Now, by the figure, we have, ydx = area of the rect- 
angle BR. When BC or dar is indefinitely small, the rectangle BR 
becomes the differential area BCQP, that is, putting A for the area 
of ABP 

(112) dA = ydx, 
and integrating this, 

(113) A =fydx. 

Such is the general form for the area contained between the curve 
and the axis AX. 

• The integration of (112) was regarded, by the early writers on 
the Calculus, as the addition of the elemental areas BR, or rather 
BCQP. 

To apply (113) to any given curve (111), we eliminate one of the 
co-ordinates in (113) by means of the equation of the curve. Thus, 
substitute from (111) into (113) the value of y, and we have, 
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(114) A = r^x.dx^ 

which being a function of a single variable, may be integrated, [See 
Problem F, post.] 

Ex. — ^Find the area of the common parabola. 

Here (111) becomes, 
(a) y •=■ p*x*. 

This value of y put into (113), we have, 

(6) A = p^fx^dx = £. px^ + C, 

the area required. 

Before proceeding further with examples under this Proposition, 
we will solve the following Proposition. 



PROPOSITION II. 

Determine the constant added in integration. 

To explain the method of doing this, take the following example 
under the preceding Proposition. Find the area of the curve, 
(c) y '=^ ax — h. 

Put this value of y into (113), and integrate, and we have, 



' (rf) A = til^ — 6a? + C. 

t 2 

, This is the general expression for the area. 

nam 
If now we wish the area PBD, T 
bounded on the abscissa by BD, we 
must obviously subject the integral 
{d) to such conditions as will express 
this area. 

Let AB = fli, and AD = n. If 
we estimate the area from B towards 
PD, it is obvious that when a? = w = AB, the area (d) is zero. 
Put then in (df), a: = m, and it becomes, 

(e) o^J^-hm^^. 

^ Q 21 2 
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This equation is sufficient to detennine the constant C, and the 
value of it from (e) put into (d)^ would give us the area of PBD for 
any abscissa x. If a definite value n be given to AD, then if 
a; =s It, (d) becomes, 

(/) Area = ^'-6n + C. 

If (e) be subtracted from (/), we have, 

(g) Aroa = |-(««-in«)-ft(n-m). 

In this we have the area required, independently of any indeter- 
minate constant. 

If (e) be subtracted from (J), we have, 

(A) Area = — («« — »i«) — ft (a? — m), 

<« 

where the constant is also eliminated, and the base BD of the trian- 
gle becomes fixed by giving to x any value greater than m. 

Equation (d) may be regarded as containing three unknown quan* 
lities, viz : X, C, and A. The , conditions to which we subject the 
particular proposition, enables us to determine two of them, viz : x 
and A, and gives (e) an equation which makes known the value of 
the indeterminate C, 

This is called Integration between Limits. The limits that give 
the determinate area (g) are « = m, and x = n. This is usually 
denoted by writing the limits in the form of a fraction afler the sign 

of integration, thus / m, the subtractive limit being in the denomi- 
nator. Thus the expression, / ? (ax — x^) rfar, means that the 
^M>nstant after integration is to be eliminated by taking the integral 
between the limits a? = o, and a: = n. Equation (h) is made by 
taking the integral between the limits a? = m, and x = x. 

The constant may be zero, but Integration between lAmUs is the 
process substantially employed, in all cases, to determine the con- 
stant and define the integral. The object aimed at in each particu- 
lar proposition, must designate the limits, between which the integral 
18 to be taken. 

We will add some examples illustrative of these two propositions- 
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Ex. 1. Determine the area of a common parabola between the 
limits :p = 0, and x = x. 

This is done by taking equation (6), Proposition I. between these 
limits. For x = o^ the area is zero, and (h) becomes, o = C. 
Hence (h) is simply 

(fc) A=lpxi = ^xy, 

by eliminating p by means of equation (a). Hence the area of the 
common parabola reckoned from the vertex is two-thirds of the cir- 
cumscribing rectangle. 

Ex. 2. Determine the area of the circle. 
(J) y = (R«_a-)*, 

is the equation of the circle. This value of y put into (113), we 
have, 

i (111) A=zf(R^^a^y^dx, 

an equation integrated at (80), where we have, 

; («) .-. A = I (R'- ^* + ^ 8in.-> I + C. 

i 
i 



This between the limits x = Oy and :i: = R, gives the area of a 
quadrant of the circle. Estimating the area from the axis of Y, 
when d; = 0, we have, A = o, and = 0. Hence C may bo 
omitted in (n). For the other limit, if or =: R, (n) becomes, 



1 

(o) A = fl sin.-l. 

I But sin,-'l = 90° = JL. Hence (o) is 

2 ^ 

I (P) A = ^. |. = quadrant; 

and four times this is, 

fq) circle = ftR\ 

I which agrees with the result in Plane Geometry. 

Ex. 3. — ^Determine the area of the ellipse. 
' The equation of the ellipse solved for y, is, 

' (r) y = l(a«-x«)*. 
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(2a) 



dx 



This value of y pat into (113), we have, 

(*) k:=L/(a^-^)W 

c 

The part UDder the sign of integration is by (ill) the area of a circle 
whose radius is a. Henoe if a circle be described on the major 
diameter of an ellipse, the area of this circle multiplied by the minor 
diameter, and divided by the major diam^er, is the area of the 
ellipse. 

Ex. 4. Detemine the area of the cycloid. 

The differential equation of the cycloid is, [Appendix (22), Differ- 
ential Calculus], 

This value of dx put into (113), we have. 

This is integrated at (61), from which we have, 
(2c) 

A = — |. (2rsf— y«)* + ^ (— (2rsf— jf*)*+r versin.-* ^^^^^ 

Between the limits jf = o, jf = 2r, this gives us the area of 
ADE, half of the cycloid. Wheny = o, A = o, and C = o. 

no. T9t 

When y = 2r, (2c) be- 
comes, 

(2d) A=^ver8in.->2. 

But 

versin.^*2 = 180° = n. 

This put into (2(2), and that equation doubled, we get 
(2c) area of cycloid = 8jtr», 

which shows the area of the cycloid to be three times the area of the 
generating circle. 

Ex. — ^Determine the area of the following curves : — 
y = asf"^ y = d'i y = a sin.*, y = a sin/ar cos.'ot. 

This last value of y put into (113), we have. 
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(2/) A = afsm^x cos,*a?rfaf, 

whose integral is found by (88). 

Cor. 1.— If we take, fig. 79, BC = dy, and BF = a:, we would 
find, instead of (113), 
(116) A A = xdy, 

where the area would be the part between the axis of y and the 
curve. If the equation of the curve be 

(116) a; = 4y, 

this value of x put into (115), and that equation integrated, we have, 

(117) A=/^y.dy. 

Cor. 2. — In determining the differential area (112), the axes were 
supposed rectangular, or BR, fig. 77, was a rectangle. If the axes 
be inclined at an angle 9, it is obvious tbsit ydx must be multiplied 
by sin.9, to express the di^rential of the area. In this case (113) 
becomes, 

(118) A = sin.pfydx. 

As an example of the application of (118), find the area of the 
curve, 

(2^) xy = mS 

which is the hyperbola referred to its asymptotes. Let 9 be the 
angle of inclination of the asymptotes. The value of y from (2^), 
put into .(118), and that equation integrated, we have, 
(2A) A = «i? sin.^ log.a: -f C, 

which may be taken between any proposed limits. 

PROPOSITION III. 

Determine the length of a given curve. 

no. 80. 

Let (x^y) be the co-ordinates of P, 
Fig. 80. 

Let Q be indefinitely near to P, and 
we have, dx = PR, dy = QR. 

Let AP = «, •. PQ = dz. 

Suppose the curve a polygon of an 
indefinite number of sides, one of 
which is PQ, then from the triangle A 
PQR, [the axes being rectangular], we have, 

21* 
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(119) tfs< = ib> + df .-. & = (d** H- dy^ . 
The integral of this gives the axe s, yiz: 

(120) s =/(d«' + rfy^*. 
ir the equation of the curve be 

(121) y = ♦*, 

we can, by means of this equatun, express the second side of (120) 
in terms of one variable, and integrate it. We may put (120) into 
the form, 

(122) « =/(l + ffdx, where p = ^, or, 

dx 

(123) « = /(I + 5«)*dy, where g = ^, 

which are convenient in practice. 

Ex. 1. Determine the length of an arc of the parabola, 
(a) f = 4jiix, 

is the equation of the curve. Difl^ntiate this, and we have. 

This put into (128), we have. 

This is integrated at (79), by making a = 4m^, and fr = l,fTOin 
which we have 

(d) a= 1. (4m«-hS^) — «» log.(x/45FT? — y) + C. 
4fft 

This taken between the limits y = o, to y = y, will give the 
length of the curve for any ordinate y. For y = o, the arc « = o, 
and (d) becomes, 

= — m log.2m + C, •'. C = «» logJSm, 
which may be put into (d). 

Ex. 2. Determine the length of the cycloid. 

From the differential equation of the cycloid (2a), last Proposi- 
tion, we get, 

^•'' df 2r—y " 
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This value put into (123), we get, 

This integrated by Rule V., we have, 
(A) « = — 2 y/2r (2r — yf + C. 

For half of the cycloid AD, [fig- 79], take (A) between the limits 
2^ = 0, 2( = 2r, when y = o, « is zero, and (A) becomes, 
(fc) = — 4r + C. 

When y = 2r, (A) becomes, 
(Z) s = C. 

Subtract (k) from (Z), and we have, 
(m) » = 4r. 

The double of this, viz : 8r, is the length of the whole arc of the 
cycloid. 

Subtract Qc) from (A), and we have, 

{n) .'. » = 4r — 2 ^/Tr (2r — y)*, 

which is the length of an arc DP, measured from the vertex D to 

any point P whose ordinate is y. 

Ex. 8. Determine the length of the ellipse. 

Take as the equation of the ellipse, 
(0) y»=(c«-l)(a;»~a»). 

The value of dy deduced from (o), in terms of x, and put 
into (120), gives, after putting x = ax!y 



(P) 






which may be integrated in a series, as directed at (1056). 
Ex. 4. Determine the length of the semicubical parabola. 
^ ss ao^ is the equation. Let the limits be a? = o, ar = m. 
Ex. 5. Find the length of the curve, 

xi + y 3 = fli^, between the limits x =^ o^x :=: m. 

Am, z = — m. 
2 
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PROPOSITION IV. 

Detennine the area of a surface of revolution. 

If the curve AB revolve round the fixed axis AX, it generates a 
surface of revolution. For the purpose of appljring the Iniegnd 
Calculus, the surface of revolution may be r^arded as generated by 
the perimeter of a circle which moves with its centre on the axis of 
revolutbn AX, has its plane perpendicular to that axis, and the 
curve AB in the plane of the paper for its directrix. 

FBuSL 

Let the equation of the directrix 
be, 

(124) y = ^x, 
and let (x^y) be the point P. Since 
y is the radius of the generating 
circle, 2fty is the perimeter of the 
generating circle. 

Suppose the points P and B in- 
definitely near to each other, then 
the half sum of the perimeters of 

the circles whose diameters are PE 

and BH multiplied by PB, gives the area of the conic frustum gene- 
rated by the revolution of PB round AX. The area of this conic 
frustum is the elementary increment of the surface or differential of 
the sur&ce. But since P and B are indefinitely near, the perimeter 
of PE may be taken as the half sum of the perimeters of the circles 
PE and BH. Hence calling the surface of revolution S, we have, 

(125) dS = 2Hy X PB. 

Substitute in this for PB, its value dz in (119), we have, 

(126) dS = 2^y. (dx" + df)^, 
and integrating this, we have, 

(127) S = 2H/y{d2^-hdy')K 

By means of (124), the equation of the directrix, the second side 
of (127) may be expressed in terms of a single variable. 
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Ex. 1. Determine the surface of the sphere, 
(o) y^{2rx — u^)\ 

is the equation of the directrix AB in this case. From (a) we get, 

(*) '^-&^-'^' 

This value, and that of y in (a), put into (127), we have, 
(c) S = 2j<rfdx = 2Hrx + C. 

This between the limits a; = o, a; = 2r, gives for the surface of 



I 
I 
t 
I 
I the sphere, 



(d) S = ^Tif^ = four great circles. 

Ex. 2. Determine th^ surface generated by the revolution of a 
cycloid about its base. 

The difierential equation of the cycloid is, [Appendix, Differential 
Calculus, (22),] 

(e) dx = y^y ^ 

This value of dx put into (127), we have, 
(/) S = 2;* V2^/(2r —ypydy. 

This integrated by formula (75) is, 

{g) S = — 1 rt v''2j^(2r — »)* — ^ rtrV27(2r— jr)* + C. 

This between the limits y = o, y = 2r, gives for the alfea of half 
the surface, 

(A) S = I ^, 

and double of this is the whole surface. 
Ex. 3. Determine the surface of the cone. 
Here y =z ax\a the equation of the directrix. 
Ex. 4. Determine the surface of the ellipsoid of revolution. 
Ex. 5. Determine the surface of the paraboloid of revolution. 
Ex. 6. Determine the surface generated by the revolution of the 

curve, ic3 + y^ = m', round the axis of X. 

This between the limits x ^ OyX = m^ gives for the surface, 
(fc) S = 2jt»i* = areas of two drcles of radius m. 
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Ex. 7. Determine the area generated by the revolution of a 
cycloid round its axis, [DC fig. 79.] 

An$. S = ent^ (ft — I). 



PROPOSITION V. 

Determine the volume of a solid of revolution. 
The solid of revolution may be conceived to be generated by the 
area of a circle moving as in last Proposition. 

FIG. tt 

If (x^y) be the point P, and 

(128) Sf = ^» 
the equation of the directrix AB, 
then the area of the generating cir- 
cle is ftf^. This multiplied by 
dx = OR, we have, rcy^dx^ which 
is the volume of the cylinder whose 
base is the circle PE, and whose 
altitude is OR = <2x. 

When the points Pand B are in- 
definitely near, this cylinder be- 
comes the same as the solid EHBP, which is the differenticd of the 
volume. That is putting V for the volume, we have, 

(129) dV = ^dx. 
This integrated, gives the volume, 

(180) V = nffdx. 

By means of (128), this may be expressed in terms of one varia- 
ble, and integrated. 

Ex. 1. Find the' volume of the sphere, 
(a) y^ = 2rx _ a^, 

is the equation of the directrix. This put into (130) and integrated, 
we have, 

(6) 
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This between the limits a; = o, x = 2r, gives for the volume of 
the sphere, 

(c) V=*-«r». 

Ex. 2. Find the volume of the ellipsoid of revolution, 

This put into (130), and integrated between the limits x = o, 
X = a, give the volume of half the solid. 

Ex. 3. Find the volume of the paraboloid of revolution, 
(c) y» = px, 

b the directrix. This put into (130), and integrated, gives, 

(/) v= !^, 

which needs no correction, for C, V, and x are all zero together. 
Eliminate p between (e) and (/), and we have, 

(^) V= ^1^ equal half the circumscribing cylinder. 

Ex. 4. Find the volume of the cone. 

y = aXf is the directrix. 

Ex. 5. Find the volume generated by a cycloid revolving round 
its base. 

Cor. — If the axis of j^ be the axis of revolution, instead of (130) 
we would obviously have, 
(131) V= ^fx^dy. 

Ex. — ^Find the volume generated by the revolution of a parabola 
round the tangent to its vertex. 

The axis of y is the axis of revolution, and the value of x from 
(e), put into (131), and that equation integrated, we have, 

(A) V= !^. 

Ex. — ^Find the volume generated by the revolution of the curve, 

x"^ + y^ = m*9 first round the axis of y^ second round the axis 
of X, between the limits y =z o^y = m^ and x = o^x =: m. 

Ana. V = m\ 

105 
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PROPOSITION VI. 

Determine the area of a plane curve referred to polar 
co-ordinates. 

Let BE be the curve, AB the angular axis, AC the radius vec- 
tor = p, CAB = M, and CD perpendicular to AC. Then by Dif- 
ferential Calculus, [Proposition XXXIIL, (169),] we have, when E 
and C are indefinitely near to each other, CD =jp^«. 

Then the triangle ACD has 

for its area, ?-^ , which 
2 

may be taken to be the same 

as the area ACE, the elemental 

area or differential of the area 

CAB. Hence if A be the area, 

(132) -^A^ f^, 

and integrating this, we have, 

(133) A = ifp^du,. 
If the equation of the curve be, 

(134) p = ^w, 

we can, by means of this, express (133) in terms of one variable, 
and then integrate it. 

Ex. 1. Determine the area of the curve, 
(a) p = aw, between the limits p = «i, and p = n. 

Differentiate (a), and we have, 

which put into (133), we have, 

(c) A = i. a/p»cZp=^p3 + c, 

and this between the limits proposed is, 



(d) A = !(«»-».')., 
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We might also have found this in terms of «, by putting into 
(183) the value of p in (a). 

Ex. 2.— Determine the area of the drcloid. 
(e) p = a cos.« + a, 

is the equation of the curve, [Diflferential Calculus, (136/),]. 

Let us express (133) in terms of p. For 
this purpose, differentiate (e), and we get, 

^•^ ' a sm.« 

Put into (c) for cos.m, its equal, 
(1 — sin.««)*, 
and solving the result for sin.u, we get, 
(^) a sm.« = (2ap — p«)*, 

which put into (/), gives, - 

This value put into (133), we have, 

^"f TJ (2op— p»)*' 

This is integrated at (81), from which we have, 

(I) A = i-p(2o,r-p')* — ^/^2op-i,')*+aver8in.-'f.\+C. 

This taken between the limits p = o, and p = 2a, we have, 

3 

(m) A = -— flra", 

which is the area above the angular axis AB. 

The double of (m) gives the whole area of the circloid,'viz : 

(n) circloid = — traK 

Hence the area of the circloid is three semicircles of the direct- 
ing circle. 

If we substitute into (133) for p^ its value from (e), we have, 
(o) . A = \ J {aSios.^tidu + a^du + 2dhos.tid»)^ 
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where each term may be lategiatBd sepentdy, the fint term under 
the Tioculam betng of the form (90). The iot^gzal of (o) between 
the Umits, « = o, and « = 180^, wUl, as before, give as (m). 
Ex. 8. Determine the area of the curves, 

p = a#», p* = ifcM^lth fiwn # = o to » ^ 180^ 



PROPOSITION VIL 

Determine the length of a curve referred to polar co- 
ordinates. 

LetBC be the curve, and s 
its length. Then EC repre* 
sents dZf and the elemental 
triangle EDO gives, 
(136) EO« = CD« + DE«, 
which since DC = p(b, and 
DE = Jp, becomes, 

(136) dz = (p'dfi,^ + dp^)K 
Integrating (136), we have, 

(137) z =/(p2dco» + Jp»)i. 
If the curve be represented by 

(188) p = (pet, 

by means of this equation we may express the second side of (137) 
in terms of a single variable, and then integrate between any 
assigned limits. 
Ex. 1. Determine. the length of the curve, 

(a) p = a«. 

By means of (a) we may eliminate either p or « from (137). To 
eliminate «, differentiate (a), and substitute the value of d^ into 
(137), and we have, 

(b) « = l/(o« + p«)Wp, 
which is integrated at (79). 
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Ex. 2. Determine the length of the circloid. 

(c) P = a cos.fl» + a, 

is its equation. [Differential Calculus, Proposition XXIV., {lS6f).] 
Put the value of da from (A), last Proposition, into (137), and 
we get, ^ ^ 

(d) % = ,/2af{2a — p)'^c?p = — 2 V2a (2a— p)* + C. 
This between the limits p = o, and p = 2a, gives for the length 

of BPA, fig. 84, half of the curve, 

(c) « = 4a, 

and the double of this, 8a, is the whole length, which is therefore 

equal to the perimeter of the square circumscribing the directing 

circle. 

Ex. 3. Determine the length of the curve, 
(/) P« = a. 



PROPOSITION VIII. 
Determine the area of a plane curve by double integration. 

FIG. 86. 



Let BC be the curve. 

Let (x^y) be the point N. 
Iiet the point S be indefi- 
nitely near to N. Then 
dx = DE, dy r= NK. 

Make LM = NK = dy, 
and it is obvious that 
(189) dxdy = FGSK. 

Now if A = area of the 
curve, .'. dk. = DESN, 
as was shown in Proposition I. 

But FGSK may be regarded as the differential of DESN, and is 
consequently the differential of a dififerential, or the second differen- 
tial of the area, that is, 
(140) cPA = dxdy. 

If this be integrated twice, we have, 
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(141) A ^ffdxdy. 

By inspecting the figure, it is evident that FG or dx may remain 
constant while dy or KF is repeated along ND. Hence one of the 
integrations of (140) may be made for dx constant, and dy Tam- 
ble. This gives, 

(142) dPL = ydx. 
If now the equation of the curve be, 

(143) , = tx, 

the constant added to (142) may be eliminated by taking (142) be- 
tween the limits y = o^y =^ ^x^ by which (142) becomes, 

(144) dA = qixdx. 
Equation (144) integrated, gives, 

(145) A ==y (p«da? = (p'x + C, , 

denoting the integral of ^dx by ^'x. If the constant in (145) be 
eliminated by taking that integral between the limits x= Oj x=AC, 
we have the whole area, ACB. 

The integration of (140) for dx constant and dy variable, may 
be regarded as the addition of the elemental rectangles KG, in the 
differential area DS. 

Again, by inspecting the figure, it is evident that ML or dy may 
remain constant while FG orda; is repeated along LR. Hence one 
of the integrations of (140) may be made for dy constant and dx 
variable. This gives, 

(146) dA = xdy. 
If now the equation of the curve be, 

(147) X = 4y, 

the constant added in (146) may be eliminated by taking it between 
the limits x = o, x = 43^, by which (146) becomes, 

(148) dX = ^ydy. 
This integrated again, gives, 

(149) A =rf^ydy = Vy + C, 

where <^'y is put for the integral of ^ydy. If the constant be deter- 
mined by taking this integral between the limits 3^ = 0, and y=ASj 
we get the area between the curve and the axis of y. The integra- 
tion of (140) for dx variable and dy constant, may be regarded as 
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the addition of the elemental rectangles KG in the differential aiea 
MR. The integral (145) is obviously the same in signification as 
(113), and the integral (149) the same as (115). 

The object of this Proposition has been to familiarise the student 
with the Geometry of Double Integrals, as preparatory to the suc- 
ceeding investigations. 



PROPOSITION IX. 

Determine the volume of any regular solid. 

Proposition V. enables us to find the volume of a Solid of Revo- 
lutiony but the object of the present Proposition is to deduce a 
method applicable to any given solid. 

no. 87. 

Let the equation of 
the surface LCB be 

(160) z=zip{x,y). 
Let CB, the inter- 
section of the surface 
with the plane xy^ be 
represented by the 
equation, 

(161) y = 4ar. 
Let {x,y,z) be the 

point Q on the sur- 
face. Then taking the 

point S indefinitely ^ "^-... fy 

near to Q, and passing T& V 

through each of the points Q and S two parallel planes, we have the 

figure, in which, 

r AF =r or, RK = dx, 

(A) } FR = y, and RH = rfy, 

( RQ = «, RN = QL' = dz. 

If V be the volume comprised between the co-ordinate planesy 
and the parallel planes D'FU and B'ET, then, 
R 22* 
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(152) dV = solid D'QRKGES 

and the part QPHKG' is the difierential of the solid D'QRKGE'tOr, 

(163) dFV = soUd QPHKG', 

and the soKd HKOM is the difierential of the solid QPHKG, or, 

(154) d»V = solid HKOM. 
But it is obvious that by notation (A), 

(155) solid HKOM = dxdydt. Hence, 

(156) i*V = dxdydz. 
The third integral of this is, 

(157) V =zj^dxdydz. 

By inspecting the figure, it is obvious that dx and dy may remain 
constant, while dz is repeated along the line QR. That is, (156) 
may be integrated for z variable, and dx and dy constant. Inte- 
grating (156) once on this hypothesis, it becomes, 

(158) dFV = dxdyz, 
or, which b the same, 

This may be corrected by taking it between the limits % = 0f 
z = f (ar,y), [«ee (150),] which gives, 

which is the whole line QR. 

By the figure, it is obvious that dx may be constant, while dtf is 
repeated along the line FU. Hence (160) may be integrated for dx 
'Constant and <2j^ variable. Multiply (160) by dy^ and integrating 
for y variable, we have, 

dV r 

<161) ^ =-/t(^,y)c?y = r(^,y)+C, 

where t'(*»y) '^ P"* ^°' ^^® integral of (p(ar,y) dy. 

This may be corrected by being taken between the limits jf = ^^ 

y = 4^, [see (161),] which changes (161) to 

dV 
(162) ^ -=<P'{x^). 

Multiply this by dx, and integrate, and we have, 
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(163) .-. V =/p\x,^) dx = ^"x + C, 

which may be corrected by taking it between the limits x z=z o, 

X = AB, or any other assigned limits. 

It is obvious that by taking (158) between the limits « = o, 
% = Xa:,y), we get the solid whose lower base is the parallelogram 
HK, and upper base the surface QS. It is also obvious that by in- 
tegrating (160) for y, as the only variable, we get the area of the 
parallel section D'FU, which area is the second side of (162). And 
after multiplying (162) by dx, in order to integrate, we see that the 
solid is the parallel area D'FU multiplied by dx, or FG. Hence we 
may regard the area D'FU as the generator of the solid, that area 
moving parallel to iteelf, and varying so as always to be a section 
of the surface. 

Instead of integrating (156) for «, as the only variable, we might 
have integrated it for x or y, as the only variable. In (160) also, 
we might have integrated first for x instead of y. 

In practice, it is usual to begin with (159)*, or rather with (160), 
its equal. 

Illustrative of this theory, take the following : 
Example 1. A paraboloid of revolution is cut into a wedge by 
two planes, whose line of intersection passes through the vertex, and 
is perpendicular to the axis of revolution, the base of the paraboloid 
is the back of the wedge, find its solid content. 

» nG.8a 

Let AX be the axis 
of revolution. 

Let the planes that 
cut the paraboloid be 
perpendicular to XY. 
AZ is their line of in- 
tersection, and CABD 
is one-fourth of the 
wedge. Let the equa- 
tion of AB, the trace 
of one of the cutting planes on the plane XY, be 
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(a) y^ax, 

and the equation of the paraboloid, 
(6) « = (jKT — y«). 

This value of z^ put into (159), we have, 

w S "'^ -»■''• 

Multiply by (fy, and integrating for x constant, we have, 

The second side of (i), for x constant, is integrated at (80), from 
which we have. 

This taken between the limits jf =s o, y = aar, we have, 

Multiply by dar, and integrating, we have, 
(^) V = — /(p — a^xfxhx ^ JLfx sin*-»o^f.. da;, 

the first term of which fulfils the second condition of integra- 
bility, (66). The second term may be integrated by parts. 
For the whole quarter of the wedge, (g) must be taken between 

the limits x :=. o^ x :=^ £:-. 



a* 



Ex. 2. A given cylinder is cut by two planes into a wedge, 
having a diameter of one end of the cylinder for its edge, and the 
area of the other end for its back, find the volume of the wedge. 

Ans. V = MR»(rt~|), 
where M = axis of the cylinder, and R = radius of the base. 

Since rtMR« is the volume of the cylinder, -JMR^ is the volume 
of the parts cut off in forming the wedge. The volume of these 
parts is therefore a geometrical cube. 
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PROPOSITION X. 
Determine the area of any regular surface. 

FIG. 80. 

Let CLB be the sur- 
face, and its equation 

(164) a=^<p{x,y). 
Let (a?,y,«) be the 

point Q, and 

(165) y = 4^, 
be the intersection CB 
of the surface with the 
plane XY. If S re- 
present the surface 
B'LD'Q, and S and Q 
being indefinitely near 
each other, D'QG'E' / ^-^.., L 
is the differential of the TJ v 
surface, that is, dB = D'E'G'Q, and the differential of D'E'G'Q is 
QG'SP, that is, d«S = QG'SP. But as QG'SP is indefinitely 
small, it may be r^arded as a plane area, and it is obvious that 

dxdy = HK, is its projection on plane XY, and similarly, 
dxd% = its projection on plane ZX, and 

dyd% = its projection on plane ZY. 

But, as is shown in books on Analytical Geometry, the square 

of an area in space equals the sum of the squares of its projections 

on three co-ordinate planes. Hence, 

(166) (PQG'S)« = ((2»S)« == ds^df + da^dz^ + d^dz\ 
Divide this by d^d'^^ and extracting the root, we have, 

<-) ^ -(—?-£)•* 

This is the second differential of the surface. 
The partial difierential coefficients under the root can be obtained 
from (164) in terms of x and y. Hence the second side of (167) 
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is a function of x and y. Represent it by ^(ar^y), and we may 
write (167) in the form, 

^'''^ 5 = <'''^- 

It is obvious, that in the surface, z may vary, while y remains 
constant, and conversely. Hence we may int^rate (169) for one 
of the co-ordinates x^y constant, and the other variable. Integrate 
it for y variable, and we have, 

(170) ^=/«(x,y)dy =,'(aJ,y) 

This may be corrected by being taken between any given limits, 
as y = 0, and y ^'^. [See (165).] By these limits, (170) 
becomes, 

(170a) ^=^'(^,^)- 

This may be integrated for the variable ^ , and we have, 

(171) S =y^'(ar,4^) dx = h"x. 

This may be corrected by being taken between any given limits, 
as ar = o, X = AB. In (171), which gives the surface CLB, we 
obviously have the surface as a function of or. By integrating (169) 
first for x variable, we would get the surface as a function of y. 

Ex. 1. Find the surface of the wedge of Example 1, last 
Proposition. 

Referring to fig. 88, we have for the equation of the surface, 
(a) «* + y" =px, 

and for the equation of the plane AHB, 
(6) y= ax. 

From (a) we get 

(c) g =,rJL-, and ^^ = - ^^ 



doi^ 4par — 4y* d^ px — y* 

These values put into (167), we get for the particular form 

(d) ^ = (^p^ + fy 

dxdy 2 (px — y*)* 
Integrate this fory variable, we have. 
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(e) '^S_ (4j>x + p')* f dy ^ (4PX+P')* ^.^ ., _y_ 
^ dx 2 J (P«— »")* 2 • v/^ 

This corrected by the limits y = o, y = ox, we have, 

^S^ (^t^ sin.-«./- 
^•^ ' dx 2 ^ "p ' 

Multiply by dx^ and integrate, and we have, 

(g) B^f (^^ + P^* dx sin.-' a */I, 

a function of x, which may be integrated by parts. Equation (g) 
corrected by the limits x = o, a; = ^, gives the whole convex sur- 
face of one-fourth of the wedge. 

Ex. 2. Determine the surface of the cylindric wedge of Exam- 
ple 2, last Proposition. 

Ans. S = 2,<RM — 4RM, 
where M = axis of the cylinder, and R = radius of its base. 
Since 2rtRM is the surface of the cylinder, 4RM must be the con- 
vex surface of the parts cut off in forming the wedge, which is 
therefore quadrabie. 

The last two Propositions are particularly applicable in finding the 
volume and surface of twisted surfaces. 

PROPOSITION XI. 

Determine the length of a curve of double curvature. 

Let {Xyy^z) be any point P on a curve of double curvature. Let 
S be the length of the curve measured from any given point. Then 
if the curve be regarded as a polygon of an indefinite number of 
sides, we may represent one of these sides by ^S, and taking dS as 
the diagonal of a parallelopipedon, whose edges are dx^ dy and dz^ 
we have, by the relation between the diagonal and edges of a 
parallelopipedon, 
(172) dS = {d7^ + <fjf« + d%^)K 

Integrating this, we have. 
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(173) S =/(i«« + df+ dz^)K 

If now the equation of the curve be represented by 

(174) « = t«, y = »t«, 

it is obvious that the values of dx and dy deduced from (174), will 
be functions of z. Hence by means of (174), (173) may be ex- 
pressed in terms of a single variable, and integrated. 

Ex. 1. Determine the length of the curve, 
(m) X = a»', y = bz\ 

Differentiating equation (m), we have, 
(») .-. da^ = 4aVci««, and dy" = Ab^z^dz^. 

These values put into (173), it becomes, 
(P) S =/(l + A»)*(fz, 

where c* = 4a" + 46*. 

Equation (p) is integrated at (79), where a = 1, and l^^<^, 

Ex. 2. Determine the length of the curve, 

2* = Ra?, ar« + y« = Rar. 

PROPOSITION XII. 

Determine the integral by means of elliptic or hjrperbolic 
arcs. 
Suppose we have to integrate the expression, 

(176) ^^^^ . 

(Pa:«-.jr»— Q)* 
If we take as the equation of the ellipse, 

(176) ay + 6V = a^¥, 

the dilFerential of the arc of the ellipse is, by (119), 

(177) dz = \a'-{a''-^)^fdx ^ 
^ a(a«— «*)* 

If we assume 

(178) [a* — (c« — 6»X|* = ax\ 
and solve this for x, we have, 

(179) .^ <-(«'-»';/. 

(o«— i»)* 
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Put the values of x and dx from (179) into (177), and we have, 

(160) dz= "L^ -.. 

[(a« + 6«) x'^ — x'^ — aJ'lf^^ 
} This is the same m form as (175). Hence (175) is the arc of an 

I ellipse. To find the axes of the ellipse, equate the like powers of jT 

under the radicals of (180) and (176), and we have, 
a^ -I- 62 _ p^ and a^ft* = Q, 
from which the axes a and b may be found. The abscissa of the 
extremity of the elliptic arc (175), is the second side of (179). 
Again, suppose we have to integrate 

(181) ^^ 

x'{?a^ — ai'—Q)^ 
Assume the numerator of (177) 

h (182) [a'—{a^ — h^)a^f = ^ . 

From which we get, 

(183) a:=^iflZl^'. 

x' (a2 — 6»)* 

This value of x, put into (181), changes (181) to 
1^ (184) dz = -aWx' 



x'^ [ (a« + ¥) x'^ — x'^— o«ft»^* 
Whence we see that (181) is an elliptic arc, the abscissa of 

whose extremity is the value of x in (188), and whose axes are 

found as before. 
Agam, suppose we have to integrate, 

.185). ^^^^ 

{?a^ -^ x^—Q)^ 
If we take the equation of the hyperbola, 

(186) ay — 1^3^ = — aWy 

the differential of the arc of the hyperbola is, by (119), 

(187) dz = [ (g'-f y)^-a-y^ 

a(x2_^2)* 

Assume 

(188) (a« + &«) aJ» — a* = aV«, 

23 
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and (187) becomes, in tenns of »\ 

(188a) . dz = "^ 

[(a*— 6«) «'« + «'* — a*ft»]* 

which is of the same form as (185). Hence (185) is the arc of a 
hyperbola, whose axes are found as in the elliptic arc (180). 
Again, suppose we have to integrate the form, 

(189) ^^ 

Assume 



x" (Px« — «*+ Q)* 



(190) (a« + 6«)«»-a* = .^ 

and (187) becomes of the same form as (189), which is therefore 
the arc of a hyperbola determined as before. 



PROPOSITION XIII. 

Determine the integral of a differential equation of the 
first order and degree, containing two variables. 

We have hitherto integrated particular expressions, or those ex- 
plicit equations in which only one side required attention. We now 
propose to integrate implicit differential equations of two variables. 

An implicit dififerential equation is one involving the variables and 
their differentials in any manner. 

The arrangement of the terms and factors of a differential equa- 
tion in such a manner that one side of the equation contains only one 
of the variables, and the other the other, is called the Separaim 
of the Variables. 

To integrate a differential equation, separate the variables, and 
integrate each side of the equation. The following are some of the 
cases in which the variables can be separated. 

Case 1. 
Let the equation be of the form, 
(191) Fy.dx +fxAy = o. 
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This is at once separated by transposing and cividing by Fjf/or, 
by which we have, 

(192) ^ = -.^, 

where each side is to be integrated separately. 
As an example, take the following equation, 

(a) aydx — a^dy = o. 
This at once becomes, 

(b) a § = ^ .-. . 

3r y 

Integrating both sides of (6), we have, 

— ^ = log.2^ +C. 

X 

Case 2. 
Let the equation be of the form, 

(193) fx,¥y.dx +f'x.F'y.dy = o. 

This is separated by dividing by Fyf'x, by which we have, 

(194) J^^ = — F-ycZy 

As an example, take the following equation. 

cxl^ydx — (x — a) ^dy = o. 
Divide by y — (a? — a), and the variables are separated, after 
which each side is readily integrated. 

Case 3. 
When the equation is homogeneous in respect of the variables, 
they can be separated. Take the form, 

(195) ai^y'^dx -I- Ax^ y'dy = o, 
in which n + »i = a + c = p. 

To separate the variables of (195), assume the equation, 

(196) y = zx, 

und putting this value into (195), it becomes, 

(197) x'z'^dx + kxH'dy = o. 

Divide this by a?", substitute for dy its value from differentia- 
ting (196), and we have, 
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(198) «"Vte + Ax« (zdx + xdz) =r o, 
or, by multipjying and transposiog, 

(199) . (J- + A«*+') dx = — Az'xdz. 
From this we have, 

(200) ^ = — -^^'^^ , 

each side of which may be integrated separately. 

Instead of (196) we might obviously put x = cy, and obtain a 
similar result. 

As an example, take the following equation : 

(d) 2xydx + y*dy — x^dy =: o. 

This is homogeneous, the degree of homogeneity being 2. If 
we put 

(e) y = 2jr, 
then dy = zdx + xdz, and (^) becomes, 

If we put X = zjf, (df) becomes, 
(g) ^ = - "'^^ 



which is a simpler form. The integral of (g) is, 

(h) log.y = — iog.(l + «*) + log.c = logY—i-^y 

Removing the logarithms, and restoring the value of Zi (*) 
becomes, 
(k) x^ + y' — cy = o, a circle. 

Ex. 2. Integrate xdy — ydx = (aj* + ^)^dx. 

Ans. Q^ — 2cy -f c^. 

Ex. 3. Integrate f^dy = dxydx — x^dy. 

Ans. f = 2x^ ^ Cy^, 

Case 4. 
An equation of the form, 
(201) (a -f &a: + cy) dx = (m ^ nx + py) dy, 
may be rendered homogeneous, and integrated by assuming 
ar = a:' -f A, and y = y' + &. 
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Putting these values into (201), it becomes, 

(202) (a-^bh-^ck+bx' +cy')dx' =: {m+nh-^ph'^nx' -{-py') dy'. 
As we introduced two indeterminate quantities, h and X;, we may 

assume in (202) any two arbitrary conditions to determine these. 
Assume the conditions 

(203) a + bh -{- ck =: Oj and m + nh -{- pk = o. 
Solve equations (203) for h and ky and substitute these values into 

(202), and it becomes 

(204> (bx' + cy') dx' = (nx' + py') dy\ 

a homogeneous equation, which may be integrated by Case 3. 

Case 5. 
Let the equation be of the form, 

(205) dy + ?ydx = Qdx, 

in which P and Q are functions of x. Assume y = xR, R being a 
function of x. ' Difierentiating this, we have, dy == zdR + Rdz. 
These values of y and dy put into (205), it becomes, 

(206) zdR + Rdz + FRzdx = Qdx. 

The quantity R being an indeterminate coefficient, we may deter- 
mine it by assuming any arbitrary condition involving R. To re- 
duce (206), assume 

(207) Rdz + FRzdx = o. 
This reduces (206) to 

(208) zdR = Qdx. 

Equation (207) may be divided by R, and the variables being 
separated, we have, 

(209) ^ = — ?dx, . . log.z = — /Pdar, 

z 

or, passing to numbers, [see equations (15), (16),] 

(210) z = e-'-f^'^. 
This value of z put into (208), we have, 

(211) ^R = ef^^'Qdx, .-. R =/ e /^"'Qdaj + C. 

The values of R and z from (211) and (210), put into the equa- 
tion y = 2R, we have, 

(212) y = er^^^ {fe^^^^dx + C), 

which is the integral of (205). 

23* 
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The forai (205) is in some books called a Linear EqwOum^ be- 
cause it contains y only in the first power. 

Ex. 1. Integrate the equation, 
(a) dy + ydx = aa^dx. 

Here P = 1, Q = aar», and (212) becomes, 
(h) y = a («•— 8«« + 0« — 6) + Ce^, 

the integral of (a). The form, 

(213) ^'dy + Vy'^dx = QyMx, 

may be reduced to the form (205) ; for dividing (213), by f, and 
putting y"^» = (TO — n) «, (213) becomes,' 

(214) d% '\- {m — n) ?xd» = Qdx, 
or putting P for (to — n) P, (214) becomes, 

(215) dz + P'«Af = Qdx. 
This is the same form as (205). 

Ex. Integrate the equation, 
(c) dy + ydx = a:y*£te. 

This is of the form (213), and the integral is. 

Suppose we have to integrate the form, 

(216) x'^dy + by^dx = gaTdx. 

This equation may sometimes be rendered homogeneous by 
assuming 

(217) y = »% ••• dy = c«^*d«, and y' = aj*J 
These values put into (216), it becomes, 

(218) caf'z'^^dz + hz'^dx = gx'^dx. 
This is homogeneous if 

(219) n + c — l = cp = m. 
If n = 0, J» = 0, and p = 2, (216) becomes, 

(220) dy + hfdx = ^rfjr, .•- i^a? = ^ , 

where the variables are separated. 
If n = 0, and p = 2, (216) becomes, 

(221) dy + hfdx = ^a?"*!!*. 
This is called the equation of RiccaH. 



V<V 
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For (221), the conditions (210) become 

(222) c — l=z2c = m, '. c = — 1, and m = — 2. 
Hence (221) may be rendered homogeneous, if m = — 2. 
Besides the particular case m = — 2, the variables in (221) may 

be separated for some other values of m, but we will not investigate 
the subject at present. Equation (221), and the more general form, 
(216), has occupied much attention among writers on the Integral 
Calculus, but no general method of separating the variables in (221) 
has yet been devised. 

Before proceeding further with differential equations, we will give 
a number of Geometrical Applications in which such equations are 
employed. And in order that the student may become familiar with 
these equations, and with the application of the Integral Calculus to 
Geometry, we will commence with very simple problems, and aAer« 
wards proceed to those that are more difficult. 

APPLICATION 1st. 
Determine the curve whose subnormal is constant. 
Put the value of the subnormal, [given in Differential Calculus, 
Proposition VI., (73),] equal to a constant quantity m, and we have, 

(223) ^ = m. 
dx 

This is the differential equation of the problem. 

Separating the variables, we have, 

(224) ydy = mdx, 
and integrating, we have, 

(224a) f = 2mx -f C. 

Hence the curve possessing the proposed property is the parabola, 
with the origin on the axis of abscissas. The constant C, in (224a), 
need not be determined for the solution of the Proposition. It 
merely defines the position of the origin, and the curve, whatever C 
may be, is a parabola. To determine C would require another 
condition. 

APPLICATION 2d. 
Determine the curve whose subnormal varies as the 
square of the abscissa. 
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Using the value of the suhnorinal given in Difierential Calcalus, 
equation (73), 

(225) ^ = mx«, 

is the problem put into equation. 
Separating the variables, and integrating, we have, 

(226) I = !!|! + C, 

the curve required, which is the semicubical parabola. The con- 
stant C is not determinable by the given condition of the problem. 
It merely fixes the position of the origin. 

APPLICATION 3d. 

Determine the curve whose subnormal varies a& a given 
function of the abscissa. 

Denoting the given function by ^x, we have, by the condition of 
the problem, 

the differential equation of the required curve. Integrating, we have, 

(228) jf" = 2f(^xdXy 
where, for ^, we may take any combination of x* 

If ^jr = flLT^, (227) becomes (225), and the curve is the semi- 
cubical parabola (226). 

APPLICATION 4th. 
Determine the curve whose subnormal varies as a given 
function of the ordinate. 
Denoting the given function of the ordinate by (py, we have, 

(229) ^ ^♦J'' 
for the differential equation of the curve. 

(230) .. fy^ =a:+C, 
where for ^y we may talce any combination of jr. 
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♦ 

If ^ = my", (230) becomes — \og.y = a? + C, which is the 

logarithmic curve. 

APPLICATION 5th. 
Determine the curve whose subnormal varies as a given 
function of the co-ordinates of the normal point. 
Denoting the given function of the co-ordinates by (p{Xyy)y we have, 

(231) ^ = <p(x,y), 

for the difierential equation. To integrate this, take as a particular 
case, ^(x,y) = ma^^ and (231) becomes, 

-^ = mac^dxy '• — — = — -— + C, is the curve. 

y" y 3 

If (p(x,y) = «i (a: + ny), (231) is, 

(232) y ^ = w (a: + ny), 

ax 

a homogeneous equation, which may be treated by Case 3, last 
Proposition. 

If in the last five applications, we take the subtangent instead of 
the subnormal, we find curves whose subtangent possesses given 
properties. 

APPLICATION 6th. 
Determine the curve whose subtangent is constant. 
Take for the subtangent the expression given at equation (69), ol 
ihe Differential Calculus, and we have, 

(233) ^J = "*' 
for the differential equation of the curve. 

Integrate (233), and we have for the curve, m log.y =^ x + C, 
Hence the logarithmic curve has a constant subtangent. In like 
manner, determine other curves whose subtangent has given properties. 

APPLICATION 7th. 
Determine the curve whose normal is constant, 
s 
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Employiiig the value of the normal line given at equation (Ih) 
of the D^iential Calculus, we have, 

(234) (y+y-g.y=«. 

for the di£forential equation of the curve. 

From this we readily get, 
(285) dx=(n^-fpydy, .-. :r = (ifi» - y«)* + C, 
or, (x — uy + y» = «*, which shows the curve to be a circle with 
the origin on the axis of abscissas. 

APPLICATION 8th. 

Determine the curve whose normal varies as a givea 
fmiction of the ordinate of the normal point. 
Denoting the given function of the ordinate by ^jf , we haTe, 

(286) (y + j^^y=,,, 

for the differential equation of the curve. From this we get, by 
separating the variables, 

<287) dx = ydy[(pyy-yf'K 

By putting for ^y any combination of y^ this may be mt^iated, 
and the curve determined. 

APPLICATION 0th. 
Determine the curve whose tangent line is constant. 
Using the expression for the length of the tangent line, at (74), 
Differential Calculus, we readily form the differential equation. 

^ APPLICATION 10th. 

Determine the ^ve whose tangent line varies as a 
given function of the ordinate of the point of tangency. 

Denote by ^jf, the given function of the ordinate, and employing 
the length of the tangent at (74), Differential Calculus, we readily 
form the differential equation. 
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APPLICATION 11th. 
Determine the curve whose normal equals the abscissa 
increased by the subnormal. 

is the differential equation. From this we have, 

(239) y^dx — 2xydy — a^dx = o. 

This is a homogeneous equation, which may he int^rated by 
Case 3, Proposition XIII, and from which we have, 

(240) 3^ + x* — 2ca? = o. 

This is a circle with the origin on the perimeter, and centre on 
the axis of x. 

APPLICATION 12th. 

Determine the curve in which the subnormal is to the sub- 
tangent as the ordinate is to the abscissa of the point of 
tangency. 

By the problem, we have, 

from which we get, 

(242) y-^dy = x'^dx, 

the differential equation. Int^rate this, and we have, 

I (248) y* = ar*+C, 

for the curve. Clearing this of radicals, we have a parabola with 
the co-ordinate axes tangent to the curve, and the origin at the in- 
tersection of the axis and directrix. * ^ 

' APPLICATION 13th. 

' Determine the curve in which the subnormal is to the sub- 

! tangent as the abscissa to the ordinate of the point of 
' tangency. 

By the problem, we have, 
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from which we have, 

(246) ydy = xdx, .»• y* = ar* + C, 

which is a line of the 6th order. 

APPUCATION 14th. 
Determine the curve in which the area varies as the 
ordinate. 
Take the value of the area at (113), Proposition I., and we have, 

(246) fydx = «iy, 

for the equation of the curve. 

In order to integrate an equation involving an int^ral, as (246), 
we must dispose of the sign of integration by first differendatiog 
the equation. Differentiate (246), and we have, 

(247) ydx = mdy. 

This is the differential equation of the curve required. 
Integrate this, and we have, 

(248) a? = m log.y + C 
for the curve required. 

APPLICATION 15th. 
Determine the curve in which the area varies as a gim 
function of the ordinate. 
Denote the given function of the ordinate by ^y^ and we have, 

(249) fydx = ty, 

for the equation. Differentiate this, and we have, 

(260) ydx = i^^'ydy, 

where ^'y is put for what ^y becomes when difierentiated. 

Separate the variables in (250), and it may be mtegrated for any 
given value of ^y. 

APPLICATION 16th. 
Determine the curve whose area varies as the product 
of the co-ordinates. 
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By the problem, we have, ♦■ 

(251) Jydx = mary, 

for the equation of the curve. Differentiate this, and we have, 

(252) (y — my) dx = rnxdy^ 
which belongs to Case 1, Proposition XIII. 

Separate the variables, and we have, 

(253) ^ = _!1_. ^ ... log^ = _!!L_ logxjr, 

X 1 — m y 1 — m 

or removing the logarithms, [see equations (15), (16),J we have, 

(254) x"-^ = (cy)«. 
If m = |, this becomes, 

(255) x=.{cy)\ 
the common parabola. 

APPLICATION 17th. 

Find the curve in which the area varies as the sum of the 
co-ordinates. 

Express this law of variation by m (a: + y), and we have, by 
the problem, 

(256) fydx = »i (ar + y), 
for the equation. Inte^ate this, and we have, 

(257) a? = »i log.(y — w) + C, 
for the curve. 

APPLICATION 18th. 

Find the curve in which the arc varies as the | power of 
the •abscissa. 

Take the general form, for the length of an arc, at Proposition III., 
(119), and we have, by the problem, 

(258) /(da^ + dy")^ = ma?*. 

Differentiate this to dispose of the sign of integration, and we have, 

(da^ + dfy*) = ^tnxdx. 
Squaring, transposing and extracting the root, we have, 

^259) dy = (^ m^x — l\W 

24 
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Int^rate this, and we get, 

<*"' ' = 5^(1-- >)*+'^ 

the semicubical parabola. 

APPLICATION 19th. 
Determine the curve in which the arc varies as a givea 
function of the ordinate^ or abscissa, or of the co-ordinates. 
By the Proposition, we have, 

(261) f(d^ + df)^ = ^y, or, 

(262) f{d^ + df)^ = ^, or, 

(263) f(d^ + dy)* = i^x,y\ 

according as the arc varies as a function of the ordinate, or ab- 
scissa, or co-ordinates. 

For any given value of 4»5f, or ^, or t(^t2f)f these equations can 
be difl^rentiated, to dispose of the sign of integration, and if tie 
variables are then separable, the integration may be effected, and 
the curve determined. 

APPLICATION 20th. 

Determine the curve whose surface of revolution varies as 
a given function of the ordinate. 

In Proposition IV., (127), we have the expression for the saiftoe 
of revolution. Putting that expression equal to a given function of 
the ordinate, which we will denote by fy, we have, » 

(264) 2,«/y (ite« + dff = W. 
Differentiate this, and we have, 

(265) %ny {d^ + dff = ^'ydy. 
From which we get, 

(266) dx = i^^'yf-'^^iy . 

^fty 
This may be integrated for any particular value of ^y. 
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APPLICATION 21st. 

Detennine the curve whose volume of revolution varies 
as a given function of either or both of the co-ordinates. 

By Proposition V., (130), we have the expression for the volume 
of such solids. Then by the problem, we have, 
(267) TtfyHx = ^ar, wjfdx = (py, njfdx = ^{x,y). 

These equations may be integrated for any particular forms of 
the given functions. 

APPLICATION 22d. 

Determine the curve whose polar subtangent varies as a 
given function of the radius vector. 

In Differential Calculus, Propoisition XXXIII., (172), we have the 
general form of the polar subtangent, which put equal to ^r, a given 
function of the radius vector, and we have, 

which for any particular value of ^r, may be integrated. 
If ^r = mr^^ (268), becomes, 

(269) dui = mdry -'- « = nir + C, 
which is the spiral of Archimedes. 

APPLICATION 23d. 

Determine the curve whose polar area varies as a given 
function of either or both of the polar co-ordinates. 

By Proposition VI., (133), we have the polar area, and by the 
problem, we have the equations, 

(270) ift^dc = <pa,, {ff^d^ = (pr, \^fi^d^ = «,(r,fl;). 
These equations may be integrated for any particular values of 

the given functions. 

APPLICATION 24th. 
Determine the curve which cuts the radius vector at a 
given angle. 
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By Proposition D, Appendix to Differential Calculus, we have the 
value of this angle in terms of the tangent, sine, and cosine of the 
angle. Either of these put equal to a constant, and int^rated, gives 
the curve. If we take the tangent, then putting m for the constant, 
we have, 

(271) ^ = »». 

dr 

for the diffisrential equation. Integrate this, and we have, 

(272) •=mlog.r + C, 

the curve required, which is the logarithmic spiral. 

APPLICATION 25th. 

Determine the curve which cuts the radius vector at an 
angle whose tangent, or sine, or cosine, varies as a given func- 
tion of either or both of the polar co-ordinates. 

By the same Proposition D, we have the values of these trigono- 
metrical lines, any one of which put equal to a given function of 
one or both of the polar co-ordinates, furnishes the diflferential equa- 
tion, whose integral is the curve required. 

If, for example, the tangent varies as the variable angle, we have, 

(278) ^ = «.. 

for the differential equation. 

(274) . • -!^ = m-I log.« = m log.cr, or « = (cr)"*. 

r 

APPLICATION 26th. 
Determine the curve which cuts a given family of curves at 
a given angle. , 

We have already spoken 
of a given family of curves 
as a system of curves formed 
by giving different values to 
a parameter that enters the 
equation of a curve. Thus 
in the equation of the parabola. 
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! (275) tf^px, 

I if p take dififerent values, (275) expresses different curves, but all 

I of the same family or species, viz ; parabolas. 

i Let the equation of a family of curves be represented by, 

(276) ♦(a:,y,/3) = 0, 

where /3 is a parameter that enters the curve. Let DH be one of 
the curves of this family. Let SE be the curve which cuts DH at 
a given angle. Draw PN and PL tangent to these curves at the point 
of intersection P. Put V for the tangent of the given angle NPL, 
and suppose, 

(277) ^{x\y') = 0, 
be the equation of SE, the curve required. 

I Put p and p' for the differential coefficients of (276) and (277), 

I respectively, then by Trigonometry, we have, 

^^^®) ^ = fel- 

1 4-^ 

, The value of p involves the x,y and /3 of (276). Hence (278) is 

, a function of a?,y,)3,p', and may be represented by 

(279) V = F (a:,y,/8,i>'). 

, Eliminate ^ between (279) and (276), and we may represent the 

result by 

(280) V =/(a?,y,p'). 

But the X and y of (280) appertain to the point of intersection P, 
and are consequently the same as x\y\ the co-ordinates of SE, the 
I curve required. Hence (280) may be written, [putting for p\ its 

equal dy' -h dx*'\y 

(281) V = /(«',y',^'-). 

This is the differential equation of the curve required. Its in- 
tegral is represented by (277). The curve (277) is called The 
Trajectory of the family of curves (276). 

If the angle of intersection P be a right angle, (278) becomes, 

(282) 1 -f j>p' = o, 

and the trajectory is called ortkogonaL For the orthogonal tra- 
jectory, proceed with (276) and (282) as above directed, for (276) 
and (278). 24 * 
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We will add several examples of this Proposition. 
Ex. 1. — ^Determine the orthogonal trajectory of the curve, 
(a) = ^, 

Differentiate this, and we have, Ji = 2 fix = p. 

dx 

This value of p put into (282), we have, 
{h) 1 -f 2.3a?p' = 0. 

Eliminate ^8 between (a) and (6), and we have, [putting x' and y* 
for X and y\ 
(c) x'dx' 4- ^v'dy' = o. 

The integral of this is, x'^+ 2y'^= C, an ellipse- 
Ex. 2. — Determine the orthogonal trajectory of the curve, 

{d) y = fix\ 

The differential of this is, p = n^or"-'. This put into (282), 

we have, 

(c) 1 + n^af^^p' = 0. 

Eliminate p between ((2) and (e), 

(/) .'. x'dx' -f ny'dy' = o, .'. «'* + ny'* = C, 

an ellipse. If n = 1, ((f) is a family of straight lines, and (/) is 

a circle. 
Ex. 3. — Determine the trajectory which cuts, at a given angle, 

the family of curves. 

{g) y^ax. 

Differentiate this, and we have, p = a ==: JL. This value of p 

X 

put into (278), we have, 

(A) V = P'^' — y ... (Vaj' + y')dx' = {X' ^ Vy')dy'. 

a? + p'y 

This is a homogeneous equation, which may be integrated by 
Proposition XIII., Case 3. This example is evidently the same as 
Application 24th, above. 

Ex. 4. — Determine the orthogonal trajectory of the family of 
curves. 

{k) y^ = 2rx — x^, 

which is a family of circles tangent to the axis of y at the origin. 
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From (k) we have, for the difTerential coefficient, 
il) p=-_ 

which put into (282), we have, 

(to) y + (r — x)p' = 0. 

Eliminate r between (k) and (m), and we have, [afler putting x' 
and y' for a; and 2^], 

(7i) 2ar'y'ito' -f (y'^ — x'^)dy' = 0, 

which is a homogeneous equation, and integrated at Proposition XIII., 
Case 3, from which we have, for the required trajectory, a circle 
passing through the origin, and tangent to the axis of x. 

We will give other Geometrical Applications under other Proposi- 
tions, preserving the order of the number of the applications. 



PROPOSITION XIV. 

Determine the integral of diflferential equations of the 
first order, exceeding the first degree. 

The most general form of a difierential equation of two variables, 
and of any degree n, is 

p») ^+«^ + — +n|=''. 

where M, N, and P are functions of x and y. Solve (283) for 

-?, and representing its roots by p, p', p", &c., we may divide (283) 
ax 

into the several simple equations, 

(284) §^-p = o, ^-p' = o, ^-p" = o,&c. 
ax ax ax 

The integral of any one of (284) is the primitive of (283), which 
consequently has n primitives. 

Though many of the Applications given under last Proposition 
involved differential equations of the second degree, yet as the inte- 
grations under those Appliq^tions were very simple, we did not deem 
it important to distract the attention of the student by introducing 
into those Applications the consideration of the differential equations 
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exceeding the first degree, especially as the results in the 
tions given would be, in general, the same. We will now exphio 
the present Proposition by an example or two. 

Ex. 1. — Integrate the equation, 
(o) df = m«Ac«. 

Here the two roots of the differential coefficient are + a, and 
— m, hence (a) is resolvable into the two equations, 

(b) dy = mdxy and 
(d) dy := — mdx. 

The integrals of these are, 

(c) jf = «ix + C, and 
(/) y = —mx + C'. 

Either of the equations (e) and (/}, is a primitive of (a). 

Equation (e) designates a line BC, whose j^\ 7 
ordinate at the origin is AB = C, and (/) d^ 
designates a line EF, whose ordinate at the 
origin is AE = C. If C=C', (e) and (/) 
designate the two lines BC and BD, having a \L 

common ordinate AB at the origin, and 
making equal angles with the axis of y. 
Hence we may add the same constant C afler the integral of edi 
of the equations (284). 

If we multiply (e) and (/) together, we have, making C = C', 
(g) (y — mx — C){y + mx — C)=o, 

which single equation represents the complete integral of (a). 

The same thing may be represented by putting (a) in the form, 
(h) dy = ±: mdzj y = =fc nu? -f- C, 

which represents two lines BC and BD, equally inclined to the axis 
of y, at the same point B. In the same manner, if each of tbe 
equations (284) be integrated, and the same constant added to each, 
the product of these integrals is the complete primitive of (283). 

Ex. 2. — ^Integrate the equation, 
(k) dly* = axdx^. 

The two integrals of this appertain to the two branches of the 
semicubical parabola. 



v-/ 
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, If we could always solve (283) for the differential coefficient, the 

foregoing process would suffice to integrate equations exceeding the 
first order. But (283) cannot in general be solved, when it exceeds 
the fourth degree, and even in those cases where it is resolvable, the 
radicals are oflen so complicated that the integral of the partial 
equations (284) cannot be obtained. The solution and integration 
of (283) can, however, be effected in the following cases. 

Ckise 1. 
If the equation (283) does not contain y, and can be readily solved 

for x^ it can be integrated as follows. 
Futp for the differential coefficient dy -7- dx^ and if (283) be 

solved for x, we may represent the result by 
I (285) X = Fp. 

1 Integrate by parts, the equation dy = pdx, and we have, 

^ (286) y = px —fxdp. 

By means of (285), this becomes, 

(287) y = l> Fp — /Fp df. 

' Afler integrating the last term, of (287), the coefficient p may be 

eliminated between (285) and (287), and we have the integral 

required. 
' Ex. — Integrate a? -|- »ip = n (1 + p*)*. 

^ This is readily solved for x, and may be integrated as directed in 

(285) to (287). 
'■ If the equation (283) cannot be solved readily for either x orp, 

put p =s tur, as in the example, 
! (I) a^^fz=mpx. 

^ Solve this for a?, and we have. 



X = , and p = 



1 + «»' ^ 1 + ti» 

Put these values of x and p into the form, 
(»i) y -fpdx, 

which b the integral of the assumed equation, dy s= pdx^ and we 
have, 

^ ' * J (1 + «»)» 
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IntBgrftte (n), and u may be eliminated between it and the value 
of X in' (I). 

Case 2. 

If (263) does not contain a:, and can be readily solved for jf, 
represent it by 
(289) y = Fp. 

Differentiate this, and we have, dy = dFp =■ pdx. Solve this 
for (2ar, and we have, 

(289) cte = ^, .. X = r^P.. 

P •/ p 

Eliminate p between this and y = Fp, and we have a lelatioD 
between y and x, which is the primitive of (288). 

Cased. 
If the equation be homogeneous in respect of x and y, the yam* 
bles may be separated as in the case of homogeneous equations at 
Proposition XIII., Case 3. For if we assume, 

(290) y = «a?, 

and substitute into the homogeneous equation, x will disappear from 
that equation. If the equation can then be solved for 2, we have, 

(291) «=fPy '• dz=djp, 
and from (290), we have, 

(292) dy =: zdx + xdy = pdx. 
Eliminate z and dz from this last equation, by means of { 

and we have. 



(293) 



^ _ djr 



X 



v—fp' 



Eliminate p between the integral of this and the equatwD, 
y = xfp^ [from (290,) (291),] and we have a relation between * 
and y, which is the integral required. 

Ex. — Integrate the equation, py = nx {\ -\- p^)K 

Case 4. 
If the equation be of the form, 
(294) y =px + Fp, 
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ft b always integrable. Here Fp denotes a function of p, but con- 
tains neither x nor y, 

Difierentiate (294), and we have, 
(296) dy = pdx + xdp + F'pdp. 

But since 

(296) dy = pdxy 
subtracting, we have, 

(297) == (a: + F»dp. 
This gives the two conditions, 

(298) dp = 0, and a? + F> = o. 

The first of these gives p = c. Hence the integral of (294) is, 

(299) y = car + Yc. 

Hence the complete primitive of the form (294) is obtained by 
making p constant. Again, if we eliminate p between (294) and 
the second of (298), the resulting equation, which may be repre- 
sented by 

(300) F {x,y) = o, 

will be an integral of (294), but will not contain any arbitrary con- 
stant. This result is called a singular solution of (294). We will 
revert to these solutions hereafter. The form (294) is known as 
Clairaufs Form. The second of (298) might also be integrated 

by putting for p, its value, _?. 
dx 

CaseQ. 
If the equation be of the form, 

(301) y = Pa; + p, 

where P and P' are functions of p, we first differentiate (301), and 
we have, 

(302) dy = ?dx + xdP + dP'. 
Since we have, 

(303) dy = pdx, 
by subtraction we have, 

(804) r=: (P — .p) dr + arrfP + ciP'. 

From this we get. 
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(805) dx + ^ = -p^ ^ 

which is the same form as (205). 

We will give a few Geometrical Applications involving the pre- 
ceding cases. 

APPLICATION 27th. 

Determine the curve whose tangent makes with the aiis 
of ordinates an angle whose cosine varies as a given function 
of the co-ordinates of the point of tangency. 

Since the differential of the arc is {da^ + i2^)^ the cosiiie of the 

proposed angle is, z? , and by the problem, we haw, 

{d3^ + dy )* 

(806) ^y = ^(x,y). 

If ♦(a?,y) = — , (306) becomes, 

(307) ydx == nx (d«« + d0, 

which being homogeneous, may be treated by Case 3, Prop. XIV. 

APPLICATION 28th. 

Determine the curve in which the rectangle of the ab- 
scissa^ and abscissa diminished by a given line, equals the 
rectangle of the arc and that line. 

By the problem, we have, patting n for the given line, 

(308) ar (ar — n) = nf{dz^ + df^)K 
Differentiate this, to dispose of the sign of integration, aod 

we have, 

(309) 2xdx — ndx=zn{d3^-{' df)K 
or dividing by dx, we have, 

(310) 2a? — n = n (1 + p»)*, 

which may be treated by Case 1, Propositicm XIV., and the curve 
determined. 
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APPLICATION 29th. 
Determine the curve whose tangent cuts off, with the co- 
ordinate axes, a triangle of given area. 

no.9S. 
Let the equation of the tangent 
line CB be, 

(311) y-y'=:p{x-x'). 
The distances from the origin to 

where this line cuts the axes of x 
and y, are found by putting first, 
X =z Of and then y = o, in (311), 
from which we have, 

(A) y' — px' = AC, and — (y'-^P^') = AB. 

P 
Putting a' for the area of the triangle CAB, we have, 

(312) (y' — px'Y = — 2paK 

The negative sign may be changed to positive, as it only affects 
the position of the area. Hence (312) becomes, omitting the 
accents, extracting the root, and transposing, 

(313) y = |m: + a V^. 

This is of the form (294). Hence its integral is, 

(314) y =1 ex + a yfTc, 

which is the equation of a straight line If (313) be differentiated, 
the particular form of (298) is, 



(316) 



X H ^::^ = O. 

V2p 



Eliminating jp between (313) and (315), we have, for the <iii^. 
lar solution^ 

(316) 



a* 



a hyperbola, as in Proposition XXXVII., Example A, Differential 
Calculus. This would be the curve PS. 

If the second side of (312) be treated with the negative^ sign, 
we have, instead of (313) and ^315), 
T 25 
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(317) y =zpx -\- a^—2p, and a? + ^ = o. 
If p be eliminated between these two, we have, 

(318) *y = 4'' as before.. 

APPLICATION 80th. 

Determine the curve whose tangent between the axes is 
always of the same length. 

Put m for the given length CB, figure 92, and using the lengths 
(A), Application 29th, we have, 

(819) (y-pxy + itZPfl =m«. 
From this we get, 

(820) y = yg+ /^ 

which is of Clairaut's form (294). Hence put C for p in (820), and 
we have its complete primitive. Differentiate (320), and the parti- 
cular form of the second of (296) is, 

(321) o =: ar -f . 



m 



If p be eliminated between (321) and (320), we have for the sin- 
gular solution, 

(322) y? + art -: mi. 

If we put in (821), for p, its value Jt^ and then integrate (821), 

dx 

we find, 

(328) y = — («s _ x^)^ + C. 

To determine C, observe that when y = o, we have « = m. 

Hence C = o and (823) becomes (322). 

APPLICATION 31st 
Determine the curve such that a perpendicular drawn from 
a given point to its tangent, is of a given length. 
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Suppose the given point be the origin, and m the given length AH, 
[fig. 92], of the perpendicular. For the tangent CB we have the 
equation, 

(324) y — y' — p{x — xy 

For the equation of the perpendicular AH, on (324), from the 
origin, we have, 

(325) py= — X. 

For the length of the perpendicular AH, we have, 

(326) m* = a:« + y*. 

Eliminate x and y from these three equations, and we have, 

(327) y' =|Kr' +»»(P' + 1)*. 

This being of Clairauf s form, (294), its integral is, 

(328) , y' = car' + m(c2 ^ ^j*. 
The singular solution of (327) is, 

(329) ar" + y'* = m\ . 
which is the equation of a circle. 



PROPOSITION XV. 

Determine the singular solution of a differential equation. 

We have given singular solutions of the last three Applications, 
and from the mode of determining them, it is obvious that the com- 
plete primitive being the equation of a line, [straight or curved], the 
singular solution is the locus of the intersection of this line with its 
consecutive line. For equation (315), for example, is obviously the 
same as would be obtained by differentiating (313) for x and y con- 
stant, and p variable, and the result of eliminating p between (313) 
and (315) is obviously the same as the result of eliminating c be- 
tween (314) and the differential of (314), for c variable. Hence 
the determination of gingular solutions is resolved into the determi- 
nation of the locus of intersection of a line with its consecutive line, 
a subject fully investigated in the Differential Calculus, Propo- 
sition XXXVII. 

To obtain the singular solution of a differential equation, there- 
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fove, we first obtain its complete primitive, and ehminate the arbi- 
trary constant froio this complete primitive, by the principle of con- 
secutive lines. If the arbitrary constant disappears in di^rentiating 
the primitive for this constant variable, the equation does not admit 
of a singular solution. 

By eliminating c between (328) and its diflferenlial for c variable, 
we get the singular solution (329). Consequently the curve given 
by the singular solution touches all the lines contained in the com- 
plete primitive. 

The singular solution of Application dlst is the same as would be 
obtained by the principle of consecutive lines, if the Application had 
been in these words : A line is drawn at a given distance from a 
given point ; determine the locus of intersection of this line with 
its consecutive line. Equation (328) is the equation of a straight 
line in terms of the perpendicular on it from the origin, and of the 
angle this perpendicular makes with the axis of x, 

Ex. — Determine the singular solution of the equation, 
(a) xdy — ydx = (x" + tf)^dx. 

The complete integral of this is, [Proposition XIIL, Case 3, Ex.2], 
(6) a:« = 2cy + C^ 

Hence the singular solution is, 
(c) a^ ^ y^ z=z 0, a point. 

For the mode of obtaining the singular solution without first inte- 
grating the differential equation, see Proposition (E), post. 



PROPOSITION XVI. 

Determine the integral of a differential equation of the 
second order, containing two variables. 
The most general form in which such an equation can occur, is, 

which contains the first and second difierential coefficients, and both 
the variables. 

We will not attempt the integration of (330) in its most general 
form, but will examine several cases of it. 
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Case 1. 
If (330) contain neither y nor the first differential coefficient, it 
becomes, 

This solved for the second differential coefficient, gives that co^ 
efficient as a function of x^ which denote by tcx^ and we have, 

(332) §■ = '^• 

This may be integrated as at (106). 



Case 2. 
' If (330) contains neither x nor the first differential coefficient| it 

' becomes, 



(333) ^3^,g) 



This solved for the second differential coefficient, we have, 
(384) S^,"^- 

Assume -if = jp, then by differentiating, we have, 
dx 

(335) ^ = ^ = ^, 
^ ' dx" dx dy 

Equating (334) and (335), we have, 

(336) pdp = frydy, '. f = ^fnydy = y' + C, 
where y' is a function of y, and is put for the integral of %fvydiy^ 
Restore the value of p in (336), and we have, 

the integral required. 

CaseZ. 
If (330) contain neither x nor y, it becomes, 

25* 
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Assume --? = p, • • 4^ = $. These values put into 
ax dar ax 

(338), we have. 

an equation containing p and or, of the first order. Solve it for dx^ 
and we have, 

(340) dx^fpdp, .'. 

(341) ar=/> + C. 
But since dy = pdx^ we have, 

(342) dy^pfpdp, .'- 

(343) y=/> + C'. 
Eliminate p between (341) and (343), and we have, 

(344) F («,y,C,C') = 0, 
the complete primitive of (336). 

Case A. 

If the equation (330) does not contain y, it becomes, 

Assume -? = p, .•. —If = ^. These values put into 
dx da^ dx 

(345), it becomes, 

(346) i'^'i)-"' 

which is an equation of the first order in p and or, and may be inte- 
grated by Proposition XIV. 

Suppose its integral determined, and of the form, F (a;,p,C,)=o. 

In this put for p, its value, and we have again a differential equa- 
tion of the first order, which may be treated by Proposition XIV. 
The result will be, 

(848) /(a:,y,C,CO = o, 

the complete primitive. 

Cote 5. 
If (330) does not contain x it becomes. 
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Since ^ = p, and ^ = ?^, (349) becomes, 

dx ds?' dy 

(350) , <p(y,p, ^) = o, 

a differential equation of the first order in y and p, which may be 
treated by Proposition XIV. 

Case 6. 

If (330) be homogeneous in respect of the variables and differen- 
tial coefficients it may be reduced to an equation of the first order. 

By the equation being homogeneous in respect of the differential 
coefficients, is understood that the degree of homogeneity of 

-1 is zero, and of _-?- is — 1. Thus the equation, 
dx da^ 

(351) :.^^ + .+,| = o, 

is homogeneous, the degree of homogeneity being unity. Assume, 

(852) ^J. = v, y^ux, and g = ^- 

(tX CLX^ X 

These put into (330) will render (330), when homogeneous in the 
n** degree, divisible by a:**,' and dividing by ar**, (330) will contain 
only the three quantities, p,tt,«, and may be written, 

(853) <p(p,w,2) = 0. 

Differentiate y = ux, and we have, dy = udx -f- xdu ; from 
this, and dy = pdx, we get 

^ ' X p — u 

But from the first of (352) we have, 
d^y __ dp 
* dx^ dx* 

which equated with the last of (352), gives, 

dp ^ z . dx ^ dp 

dx X X z* 

This equated with (354), we have, 
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(356) ^ ^ = ^ . 

z p — u 

Eliminate z between (853) and (355), and the result contains two 

variables, and may be represented by 

(356) »(p,tt,diP, du) = o. 

This being of the first order, may be integrated by Proposition 
XIV. Then by means of this integral, p may be eliminated from 
(354), and that equation integrated, we have, 

(357) log.x =>. 

Eliminate u between this and y = ttx, and we have the relation 
between x and y. 
We will add a few Geometrical Applications involving these cases. 

APPLICATION 32d. 

Determine the curve whose radins of curvature is constant. 

By equation (199), Difierential Calculus, we have the length of 
the radius of curvature of any curve, which if we put equal to a 
constant m, we have, 

(8.9) *(. + g)»^^ = > 

This containing neither x nor yy but the first and second differen- 
tial coefHcients, is a particular example under Case 3. Hence taking 

(358) with the negative sign, it becomes, in terms of p and x, 

(359) dx=:-^ ^^ . 

(1+1^)* 
Integrate this, and we have, 

X = —H^ + C. Since, 

(1+1'')* 

(360) dy =pdx, .: y = "* + C'. 

(1 + fr » ^ 

Eliminate j> between (859) and (360), and we have for the 
primitive, 

(361) (C — xf + (C — yf = m\ 

a circle, the radius of curvature being the radius of the circle. 
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APPLICATION 83d. 
Determine the curve whose radius of curvature varies as 
the squarei of the abscissa. 
By the problem, we have, 

for the differential equation, which is a particular example of Case 4. 
Substituting, as in Case 4, we have, 

(363) — (1 + fy^dp = mar^ar, 
which integrated, [by (78),] gives, 

(364) 1 = ^ + C. 

(I + f)^ X 

This may be again integrated by Proposition XIV., Case 1, and 

the curve determined. 

APPLICATION 34th. 

Determine the curve whose radius of curvature equals 
the normal. 

Putting the length of the normal equal to the radius of curva- 
ture, we have. 

This is a particular example of Case 5. Changing this to p and 
y, we have, 

y P' + 1' 

The integral of this is. 

Restoring the value of jp, and integrating again, we get, 
(367) {X — Oy + y* = C, a circle. 

If we take the second side of (365) positive, we get, instead 
of (366), 
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(368) j^^c(f+l), 

and restoring the value of jp, we get for the next integral, a logar- 
ithnnic equatioD. Now we know, Dififerentiai Calculus, that the 
radius of curvature with a negative sign, gives a curve concave 
towards the axis of abscissas, and with a positive sign, a curve con- 
vex towards the same axis. Hence the logarithmic curve given by 
integrating (368) is convex towards the axis of x. This curve has 
many properties analogous to those of the circle. 

APPLICATION 35th. 

Determine the curve whose radius of curvature is a given 
multiple of the normal. 

Let n be the given multiple. Then putting n times the first side 
of (365) equal the second side, and proceeding as in Application 
34, we get for the final integral, 

(369) X =f^dy (c — y")-*. 

This fulfils the condition of integrability at (65), if n be an odd 
number, and the condition of integrability at (66a), if n be an even 
number. Hence the curve is always determinable for integer 
values of n. 

APPLICATION 36th. 

Determine the curve whose radius of curvature is a given 
multiple of the distance from a given point to the point of 
osculation. 

Let the origin be the given point, and n the given multiple, then 
by the problem, we have, * 

(370, «(^+rt* = -(n.*.)U^. 

This is a particular example of Case 6, last Proposition, and pro- 
ceeding with it as directed in Case 6, we get for the particular 
form of (356), the equation, 

(371) (1 + p'f^du = n (p — tt) (1 + v^fdp, 

an equation integrated by Euler, by means of circular arcs. [Vide 

La Croix, vol. IL, 307]. 
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APPLICATION 37tL 
A boSy D moves with a given velocity along a given 
straight line, a body C moves with a given velocity directly 
towards D ; determine the locus of C. 

no. 98. 

Let D move oo the axis of y^ and 
since the velocities are given, their ratio 
n is given. 

When D is at A, let C be at B, on 
the axis of x^ and let the points C and 
D be their position at any other time. 

Put AH = y, HC = X, BC = %. 
Then the subtangent is, 

HD = - ^. 
dx 

this increased by AH, or a:, is the distance gone by D while C goes 

the distance BC = z. 

The ratio n of these distances being given, we have, 

or putting for % its value in (122), 
(373) (y — iw) = n/(l + p')^dx. 

This diflferentiated to dispose of the sign of integration, we have, 

X (1 +y)^ 
which comes under Case 4. By (63) the integral of this is, 

(375) .-. (Cxr = (1+ f)^ -jp. 

To determine C, we observe that when x = AB = a, we have, 

p = 0. These values put into (375), we have, C = — . 

This value of C put into (375), that equation becomes, afler 
restoring the value of p, and integrating, 

(376) 2y = ^^' + — + C. 

^ ^ ^ o» (n + 1) (n + 1) «»-» 



(374) 
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From this C may be eliminated by the consideration that when 
y r=z OjX = a, and the curve is completely determined. 
This is The Curve of Pursuit of the French Mathematicians. 



PROPOSITION XVII. 

Determine the integral of differential equations of two 
variables exceeding the second order. 
We shall attempt this in only a few cases. 

Cage 1. 
If the equation be of the forth, 

(377) f(j^, ^r:?^\ = o. 

Assume, 
(378) ^ = u, .•. ?^ = ^. 

These values put into (377), we have, 

<^^«) ^ (£'") = "• 

which is of the first order in respect of u and x. This being inte- 
grated, we may represent the result by w = /«, and this value of 
u put into the first of (378), we get a form which may be integrated, 
and gives a relation between y and x» 



Case 2. 
If tfie equation be of the form. 

Assume, 

These values put into (380), we have, 
(382) F (£'«) = ''' 
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which is of the second order, and may be integrated by Case 2, 
Proposition XVI. If the integral of (382) be u = /x, this value of 
u put into the first of (381), we may integrate (381), and find the 
relation between y and x. 

Case 3. 
Suppose the equation be of the form, 

(383). d'^y + Fd'^^ydx + Qd'^-^ydx^ + Bydx"" = o, 

where P, Q, &c., do not contain y, but may contain x. This form 
of the equation contains y only in the first power, and is therefore 
called a linear equation. Suppose, for illustration, (363) be of the 
third order, 

(384) d^y + Fd^ydx + ddydai^ + Sydx^ = o. 
Assume, < 

(A) y=^e^'^, ••• dy^e^'^'udx, d^y = e^'^'' (uHai?' + dudx). 

(B) ^y = e^'^it^dai? + Sududa^ + dJ^vdx). 

These values put into (384), it becomes, afler dividing by dxy and 
by the exponential, * 

(385) ^u + (3tt + ?)dvdx + (m* + Ptt» + Qw + S)da^ = o, 
an equation of the second order in u and x. 

If P, Q, and S be constant, we may take u constant. For if tr 
be constant, du = o, dhi = o, and (385) becomes, 

(386) w' + Ptt« + Qm + S = 0, 
from which u may be determined. 

Let tt', tt", u'", be the three roots of (386). Then designating 
the values of y in A, corresponding to these three roots by y*, y'\ 
y"\ we have, from the first of (A), 

(387) y' = e"'*^*'', y" = c«"*+«", y"' = e«'"*+«'", 
or putting C, C", C", for e«', e*"', e«'", (387) becomes, 

(388) y' = C'e«'*, y" = Cc** "*, y'" = C"'e"" '^ 

Each of these values satisfies (384), and are particular cases of 
the complete primitive of that equation. As the complete primitive 
contains each of the values (388), it may be represented by the sum 
of (388), viz : 

(389) y == C'c"'' + C"e«"' + C"'c«'"». 

26 
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For if we substitute into (884) the values of the differentials of 
(888), that equation will be satisfied. 

In the same manner may the equation (888) be int^rated, when 
P, Q, &c., are constants. 

If P, Q, &c.p are functions of a;, then if we knew three values 
of y, viz : C'y\ Cy", C'"y"\ which would satisfy (884), the com. 
plete primitive would be their sum, viz : 
(890) y = C'y' + C"y" + 0"y"'^ 

For if the several differentials of (890) be put into (384), then by 
puttmg (884) equal to M, and by putting M', M", M'", for the cor- 
responding values of (884) in y\ y'\ y"\ we have, 
(391) CM' + C"M" + C'"M'" = 0, 

a result in which M', M", and M'", are separately zero, since each 
of the values C'y', C"y", C"'y'", satisfies (884). 

For more particular details on the integration of the form 
consult La Croix, vol. II., p. 318 — 887. 



PROPOSITION XVIII. 

Determine the integral of a total differential equation of 
three variables, when the first side of the equation contains 
one variable, and the other side the other two. 

In the Differential Calculus, [Proposition LXIX., (377),], we 
found the total differential of the equation, 
(392) » = ^{x,y). . 

to be, 

, __ d%dx , dxdy 
dx dy 

m which each term on the second side is the partial differential 
of (892). 

Case 1. 

Suppose now we have to integrate the equation, 
(394) d% zzzVdx -\- Qdy, 

in which P and Q are any functions of x and y. 
« If (894) has been derived immediately from differentiating an 
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I equation such as (392), it is called an Exact DifererUiaL The 

first examination of (394) is to ascertain if it be an exact differen- 

I tial. If it be so, then P and Q are partial differential coefficients, 

and are equal to the partial differential coefficients of (393), that is, 

; « '=!• «=?,■ 

Diflferentiate the first of these relatively to y, and the second 
relatively to a:, and we have, 

(396) ^ = _^ ^ = ^. 
[ dy dxdy dx dydx 

Since, [by Differential Calculus, Proposition LXVIIL, Cor. — ], 

d"» cPz , 

—^ = _--, we have, 
I dxdy dydx 

(397) ^ = ^. 
I dy dx 

When this condition exists, (394) is an exact differential. 

In the same manner, if we have an equation of four variables, 

(398) dz = Fdx + Q4y + ^du, 

we have, in case it be an exact differential, the conditions, 

(899) S = ^ ^ ,= ^ and ^ = ^. 

dy dx* du dx* ' dz dy 

' This we will exhibit at large hereafler. 

Ex. — Suppose we have, as a particular case of (394), the equation, 
' (o) dz = {6xy — y^)dx + (3a;* — 2xy)dy. Her^, 

(b) ? =iexy— f, and Q = 3«2 — 2xy. 

Then differentiating, we have, 

{€) ^ = 6x — 2y, and ^ == 6ar — 2y. 

dy dx 

These being equal, the condition (397) is fulfilled, and (a) is an 
I exact differential. 

In order to integrate (394), when it is an exact differential of an 
equation (392), we know that the first term of (394) has been ob- 
tained by differentiating (392) for y constant. Hence if we integrate 
the first term, P(2j?, supposing j^ to be constant, we will have, afler 
the proper correction, the primitive (392), Hence the primitive 
I of (394) is. 
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(400) z =:/?dx + C. 

But since y was made constant in differentiating for tbe first term 
of (394)) C may contain y, and we may write (400) in the form, 

(401) z r=/?dx + y', 

where y' is put for the function of y and constants that disappeared 
in differentiating (392) for y constant. 

To determine y', dififerentiate (401) for y as the variable, and 
we have, 

(402) ^ = ^/P^ + ^ = Q, 
dy dy dy 

from which we have, 

dy dy •^ ^ dy ^ 

This value put into (401), we have, for the complete integral 
of (394), 

(404) .=/P^x+/(Q-. ^)^y. 

If we had taken the last term, Qdy, of (394) and integrated, we 
would have obtained a form similar to (404), for the integral. 

To apply this process to example (a) above, we have, by inte- 
grating the first term of (a) for y constant, 

(d) z^Sa^y — y^x + y'. 
This differentiated for y variable, is, 

(e) $ = Sa^-2xy + $' = Q. Butby(&), 
^ ' dy dy 

(^f) 3a:* — 2xy = Q. Hence from (403), 

(g) -?f- = o, or y' = C. Hence {d) is, 

^ dy 

{h) s = 3a:«y — j^x + C, 

the complete primitive of (a). 

Ex. 2. Integrate the equation, 
(Jt) c^2 = ydx + (x + a)dy. 

Here P = ^t and Q = a; + a, and 

d? . , (fQ , 

— - = 1, and -.- 5= 1. 
dy dx 
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Hence (k) is an exdct differential. Integrate it for y constant, and 
we have, 
(0 » = y* + y'. 

Dififerentiate (I) for x constant, and we have, 

(m) ^ = ar + 4?! = Q = a; + a, •. dy' =:ay, .•• y' = ay, 
dy dy 

and ({) becomes, 

(») tt=z yx -\- ay. 

Ex. 3. Integrate the equations, 

dz = 2xy — (a^ 4- 2my)dy. 

Ans. » =z 3^y — my". 

dz= tfd x — xdy 



z = tan."* 

y 



Ana. z = tan.-» — + C. 



Case 2. 
If the second side of (894) be homogeneous as well as exact, the 
integral may be obtained in a very simple manner. Let 

(405) z = t(a?,y), 

be the primitive of the homogeneous equation, 

(406) <i« = Pdar + Q/iy. 

Let n be the degree of homogeneity of (405), then n — 1 is the 
degree of homogeneity of P and Q, in (406). 

Assume y = rx. This value of y put into (405), it becomes> 

(407) z = Ra:'*, 

where R is put for a function of r. These values of y and % put 
into (406), it becomes, [putting P' and Q' for what P and Q then 
become,] 

(408) d (Ra?») = V'dx + Q'rf {rx), 

or performing the differentiations denoted in (408), we have, 

(409) nRaf^-'dx + a;MR = (P' + Q'r)ia: + QJxdr. 

The first term on each side of this is the differential of (405) 
relatively to x, and since these partial di^rentials must be equal, 
we have, 

(410) nRar**-* = P' + QV. 
u 26* 
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Restore in this the value of r fxom y ss rx, and since P' mid Q' 
then return to P and Q, (410) becomes, 

(411) nRx^' = P + Qi!L, 

X 

or eliminating R by (407), we have, 

(412) » = p^+Qy 

n 
the primitive of (406). Hence to integrate a homogeneous exact 
difierential equation, we need only change dx and dy to x and ffi 
and divide by the degree of homogeneity increased by unity. 

Ex.— Integrate the equation, 
(a) dz = Sa^dx + (a* — 4y^)dy. 

This being both exact and homogeneous, the degree of homo- 
geneity being 3, its integral is, 

Ex. 2. Integrate the equation, 
(c) dz = (Ja^y* + y*)dy + (fx — a^xy 

2 6^6 

The constant should of course be added to complete the integral. 

The principle of this case is applicable in the same manner to an 
•exact lK)mogeneous equation of any number of variables* For 
•example, if we have, 

(418) dz = ?dx + Q,dy + Rdtt, 

by an amalogous procedure, we would get, [« — 1 being the degree 
of homogeneity of (413),] for the integral, 
(414) ^^ Px-fQy+Ru 



PROPOSITION XIX- 

Determine the factor which will render a differential equa- 
tion exact. 
Take the equation of two variables. 
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(415) ?dx + Qjdy = o, 
P and Q being functions of x and y. 

If (415) be an exact differential, it must fulfil the condition (307), 
and may be integrated by Proposition XVIII., witjiout separating the 
variables. It may have happened, however, that a factor containing 
X or y, or both of them, has disappeared from (415), in consequence 
of which (415) is not an exact differential. If this factor could be 
found, and (415) multiplied by it, the equation would then be integ- 
rable as an exact differential. Suppose u be the factor that is 
required to render (415) an exact differential, u being a constant or 
a function of x or y^ or of both of them. Multiply (415) by this fac- 
tor, and we have, 

(416) ?udx + Q:udy = o. 

Since this by hypothesis is an exact differential, the condition 
(397) is fulfilled, and we have, 

(417) 5? = ^^«. 

ay dx 

or performing the differentiation, we have, 

(418) ^«-^" + (^-^\«=... 

ay dx \dy dxf 

If this equation were integrated, we would have the value of u 
required. But (418) is more difficult to integrate in its general form 
than (415), and consequently the factor cannot always be deter- 
mined. There are, however, two cases when (418) may be inte- 
grated, and the factor determined. 

Ccwel. 
Let the factor u be a function of x only. 

In this case, ~ = O) aid (418) becomes, 

(419) ''(f-^)J = ^. 
^ ^ \dy dxf Qi u 

But since u is by hypothesis a function of x, the first side of (419) 

cannot contain y. Hence we may assume, 

and (419) becomes. 
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(421) — =/xdx, .'. log,ii = f/xdx = x\ .-. u = e". 

Then the equation (416) multiplied by e*', is an exact differential. 
Ex. 1. Integrate the equation, 
(a) ydSx — xdy = o. 

Here P = y, Q = — «, and (420) becomes, 

(b) JL(i + i)=2 

—X ■— X 

and (421) gives, 

(c) *f = - ?^, .'. log.ii = - 2 iog.a:+log.c, ••. « = ^. 

Hence (a) becomes, 

C(yte-a;dy) ^ ^^ ^^^ j , j^^ Cy ^ ^. 

«* ar 

Ex. 2. Integrate the equation, 

xdy + (& — 2y)4ar = o. 

Q 

The factor is, u = —- . 

In like manner, if the factor were a function of y, its value may 
be obtained. 

Case 2. 
Let the equation (415) be homogeneous. 
Let u be the factor required, then (415) becomes, 

(422) ?udx + dudy =: o = dz. 

This equation being, by supposition, homogeneous, its integral is, 
by Case 2, last Proposition, [putting n — 1 for the degree of homo- 
geneity of (422),] 

(423) , P«^ + Qu y ^ ^^ 

n 
Divide (422) by (423), and we have, 

(424) Pmto -f Qudy ^ dz^ 
^ ?ux + Quy nz 

The second side of this being an exact differential, the first side 
must also be an exact differential. Consequently (424) shows that 
the factor necessary to render (415) a complete integral, is. 
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(426) u = - — L_. 

The same principle could be extended to a homogeneous equatkMi 
of any number of yariables. For if we had an equation as, 

(426) ?dx + Qdy + Rdz = o, 
the fkctor required is, 

(427) u = =j J — / 

^ ^ Px + Qy + Rz 

Ex. — Integrate the equation, 

(a) 2xydy — (f — a^)dx = o. 

This being homogeneous, the factor (425) is. 

Equation (a) being multiplied by this factor, may be readily put Ia 
the form, 

. 2ydy + 2xdx _ (y' + g') ^^^ 

^ ^ y' + «:» (3^ +«:»)■ « 

The integral of this is, 
(d) log.(a^ + y) — log*ca? = o, .*• a?" + J^ — ex s= o. 

Besides these, an indefinite number of factors may be found, 
which will render integrable the equation (415). For if z be the 
integral of that equation, and u a factor which renders it exact, 

(428) dz = ?udx + Qudy. . 
Multiply this by /», and we have, 

(429) fzdz = Fufzdx + Qufzdy. 

The form of fz being arbitrary, it may be taken of any value, 
as z^, then Mzy the first side of (429), being an exact differential, 
the equation 

(430) s^dz = «»ti {?dx + Qdy), 

is also an exact differential, and the factor zH« renders (415) exact. 
The process of integration by first determining a fector, is, how- 
ever, in general complicated, and cannot indeed be practically ap- 
plied except in cases where the integral, may be readily obtained by 
other processes. 
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PROPOSITION XX. 

Determine the integral of a differential equation of three 
variables, when the variables enter it in any manner. 
Let the equation be, 

(431) Pete + Qdy + Rd» = o, 

where P, Q, R are each functions of x, y, and z. It is evident that 
the variables in (431) cannot in general be separated so as to re- 
duce (431) to the form (394). But if the complete primiti?e 
of (431) be, 

(432) q>(a:,y,z) = o = «, 
then since the differential of this is, 

(433) *!*L + *l^ + ^ =0. 

dx dy d% 

we have, by comparing (431) and (433), the conditions, 

(484) P = J.(i=*f.R=^ 

dx dy dx 

Combimng these two and two, as in (395) to (397), we have the 
conditions, 

(436) ^P ^ dQ^ d? _ dR dQ ^ dR 

dy dx* d% dx dz dy' 

When these conditions exist, (431) is an exact differential. 

Suppose we have the equation, 
(a) 2xxdx + i^dy + («* + ^zy)dz = o. 

Here P = 2«a?, Q = «', R = a:" + 2«y, and the conditions 

(435) are fulfilled, and equation (a) is an exact differential. 

If (.431) does not fulfil the conditions (435), let us suppose (431) 
to become an exact differential, by being multiplied by some factor u. 
Suppose that 

(436) ?udx + Qludy + Rudz = o, 

be an exact differentia). Then the conditions (435) are, 

a37) — = ^ ^ _. rfttR ^ ^ rfwR 
^ dy dx dz dx* dx. dy 
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Performing the differentiations, these equations become, 



(438) 



< ti 



\dy dx f 
\dz dx) 



dx 


dx 


dz 


-"1 = 



\ eZ» rfy/ d% dy 

Multiply the first of these by R, the second by — Q, and the 
third by P, and adding the products we have, after dividing by «, 

(439) 



r£-r^^ + q^ 

dy dx dx 



dz 



p^_p^^ 



dz dy 

This is an equation of condition, without which (431) cannot be 

made an exact differential for any value of u« . 
Suppose we have, 

(6) {ay — hz)dx + (cz — ax)dy + (hx — cy)dz = o. 
Here P = ay — hz^ Q = c^ — ax^ K zszhx — cy, and 

(439) is satisfied, but (435) not. Hence equation (h) may be made 
«n exact differential, by multiplying by some factor. 

Case 1. 

Integrate (431) when condition (439) exists. 

As (436) came from differentiating a function of x^y^^ first for 
one of the variables, as z constant, and then for each of the others 
m succession as constant, we may, in returning to the integral, con- 
sider z as constant, which reduces (436) to 

(440) PttcZx i- QMdy = o. 

The factor u rendering this an exact differential, it is integrable. 
Let us denote its integral by V, and since the constant added may 
contain z, let us denote it by ;&', and the complete integral of (440) 
may be represented by 

(441) V + «' = o. 

Dififerentiate this for 2, as the only variable, and we have, [since 
V is supposed to contain 2], 



(442) 



dVdz 
dz 



, dz'dz ^ r.. idV ^dz' \, 
+ — — =0, or, i _- + -T-l <^« = 
dz \dz dz F 
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As the coefficient of dx in this ought to be the same as the co- 
efficient of dz in (436), we have, by equating these coefficients. 

This value of z', put into (441), gives for the complete integral 
of (431), the form, 

(444) V+/(R«-5)d, = o. 

As z' is, by supposition, a function of 2, the value of z' in (443) 
can contain neither x nor y. If the conditions •(435), are also ful- 
filled, then tt = 1 in (440), 444), &c. 

Ex. 1. Integrate the equation, 

(c) — T^ydx + z^xdy + (2zxy + 2a^)dz = 0. 

This fulfils the condition (439), but not (434), Supposing z con- 
stant, (c) becomes, 

(d) s^ (xdy — ydx) = 0. 

The part in the vinculum is an exact differential when the factor 
u is of the value, 

(e) w = i.. 

Multiplying by this factor, and integrating, we have for V, 

(/) v=^. 

X 

To determine »', observe that R = 2zxy + 2x^. Multiply this 
by (e), and we have, 

is) R« = ?JfJL±^. 

X 

Differentiate (/) for z variable, and we have, 
dV _ 2zy 
dz ~~x 

These values put into (443), we have, 
(A) 2' =^f2dz = 22 + C. 

Hence the complete integral of {c) is, 

(k) ^ + 2« + C = o. 
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The factor u required to render ?dx -f Qdy = o, a complete 
integral, may be found by the process pointed out in Proposition XIX. 

Ex. 2. Integrate the equation, 
(Z) 2zxdx + 2ydy + x^dz + adz = o. 

(m) Ans. ic*« -f y* -h as -f C = o. 

Case 2. 

Integrate (431) when condition (439) does not exist. 

When (439) does not exist, we infer that no factor will render 
(431) an exact differential, and consequently there exists no single 
primitive whose differential is (431). On^ this account, when condi- 
tion (439) does not exist, (431) has been regarded as without mean- 
ing ; and indeed it is so, if an equation of three variables be re- 
garded as the equation of a surface. But Monge, and after him, 
writers on the Calculus, consider that when (439) does not exist, 
(431) may be satisfied by the two equations (441) and (443), in 
which »' may be taken for any arbitrary function of z. These two 
equations, taken together, represent a curve of double curvature. 
Hence in this case, since z' is entirely arbitrary, there are an indefi- 
nite number of curves of double curvature which satisfy equa- 
tion (431). 

As an example illustrative of this, take the equation 
( p) 2zdx + 2ydy — dz = o* 

This equation does not satisfy condition (439). Hence, to obtain 
an integral, take the part of (p) corresponding to (440), viz. 
(q) 2zdx + 2ydy. 

This being an exact integral, (441) beconies 
(r) 2sx + ^ + z' = 0, 

and (443) becomes, (since R = — 1), 

(,) -1 = 2. + |:.. 

If 2' be any given function of 2, as, 

(t) z' = mz^ then _ = 2m«, 

^ dz 

and the two equations (r) and («) are, 
27 
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which represent a curve of a double curvature. 
For any other value of z* we would have another curve, &c. 
This b the method of treating (431) when (439) does not exist. 



PROPOSITION XXI. 

Determine the integral of a partial differential equation 
of the first order containing three variables. 

A partial differential equation of the first order is one derived 
from an equation between three variables, and may contain the three 
variables, constants, and the two partial di&rential coefficients, 

, and , 
ax ay 

which we will frequently denote by p and q. 

We will examine several cases of this proposition. 

Casel. 
Let the equation contain but one partial differential coefficient. 
If this coefficient equal a constant, we have, 

(445) ^ = m. 

dx 

The integral of this is, 

(446) a; = ma; + ^y, 

where ^y is added because (445) is supposed to be deduced from 
the primitive, on the supposition that y is constant. 

If the partial differential coefficient equal a function of x, we have, 

(447) ^ = ^« .-. « = y ^ x.dx + (py. 
If, for example, ^x = ax^ + hx^ (447) becomes, 

If the partial differential coefficient equal a function of y, we have, 

(448) |=>.y. 
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and since this is to be integrated as if y were constant, the integral 
of (449) is 

(449) % = x.^y + <n. 

If the partial differential coefficient equal a function of x and y^ 
we have, 

(450) ^ = Y(x,3f) /. % = p{x,y)dx + (py. 

The integral of (450) is to be taken for y constant. 
Ex.^ — Integrate the equation, 

Ex. 2. Integrate the equation, 

(6) J = T^^^ ••• * = «(S^ + ^)* + #• 

da: (y« + «") 

If the variables x and z be not separated, we separate them by 

any of the methods applicable to the particular example. 

Illustrative of this, take the following example. 

Ex. 3. Integrate the equation, 

dx mx 

Separate the variables x and z in this, and we have, 
dx _ mdz 
x y* — az 
The integral of this is, 

(d) log.a? = — !?. log.(y» — az) + ^y. 

Ca«e2. 

Let the equation contain two partial differential coefficients, and 
functions of x and y. 

We may represent such an equation by 
(451) Pp + Q? = 0, 

where P and Q are functions of x and y. 

Now since « is to be a function of x and y, we have the general 
form in Differential Calculus, (377), viz : 



« 
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(452) dx = pdx + ^y. 

Eliminate jp between the two equations (451) and (452), and we have 

(453) ^* = I- (^^y ~ ^^^^* 

Suppose u the factor which renders ?dy — Qdx an exact in- 
tegral, and put 

(454) u (Pdy — Qdx) = dV. 
This put into (453), we have, 

(455) d> = «^. 

In order that this may be integrable, we must have S-^ a func- 
tion of V, which we may represent by FV ; then (455) becomes, 

(456) dz = FVdV. 

The second side of this being a function of a single variable, is 
integrable, and we have, 

(457) z =y FVdV = ^V. 
We will illustrate this by some examples. 
Ex. 1. Integrate the equation, 

(a) px -^ qy = o. 

Here P == x, Q = y, and (454) becomes, 
(6) ^V = M {xdy — ydx). 

The factor u must obviously be t/ = x"-^. Substituting this value 
into (&), and integrating, we have, 

(c) V = Z. 

^ X 

This value of V put into (457), we have, 

(d) . = ,(^), 

for the complete integral of equation (a). 

Ex. 2. Integrate the equation, 
(c) py — qx = 0. 

Here P = y, Q = — ar, and (454) becomes, 
(/) dV = M {xdx + ydy). 

The factor u must here obviously be « = 2. Put for u this value, 
and the integral of (/) is, 
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(g) V=a:« + y». 

This value put into (467), we have, 
(A) z = ^(3^ + y«), 

for the complete integral of (e). 

In this case, the integration depends upon the integrabiiity of 
Fdy — Qdx ; and as this contains but two variables, x and j^, this 
case depends upon Prop, XIII. : for we may put Tdy — Qdx s= o, 
and we have a differential equation of two variables. 

Case 3. 
Let the partial di^rential equation be of the form, 

(468) ?p + Qq = R, 

in which P, Q, and R are functions of x, y, and z.. Writing as be- 
fore, the general form of a differential equation, viz : 

(469) dz = pdx + qdy^ 

we eliminate p between the two equations (468) and (469X and we 
have, 

(460) ?dz — Rdx = q (Fdy — Qjdx). 

Now there are two cases of (460), which may be noticed. 
First, the expressions Pdz — Rdx, and Fdy — Qdx, may contain 
oply the variables x and y ; or, Second, pne or both of these ex- 
pressions may contain the three variables x,y,f. We will examine 
each of these cases. 

In the first case, . we may find a factor u which renders 
Fdz ^- Rdx integrable, and a factor u' which renders Fdy — Qdx 
integrable. Hence assuming 

(461) u (Fdz — Rdx) = dV, and u' (Fdy — Qdx) = cfV', 
(460) becomes, 

(462) i2V = ?!i dV\ 

This is not integrable unless TL be a function of V'. But as 

u' 

(469) is an exact dififerential, (462) must also be exact. Hence we 
may assume ^ = FV', and (462) becomes, 

(463) c2V = FV'dV. 

27* 
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The integral of this is, 
(468a) V==^V', 

which is the complete primitive of (468). 

We will illustrate this by aa example. 

Ex. — ^Integrate the equation, 

(a) p« + ^y = fi*. 

Here P = x, Q = j^, R =* n^, and equations (461) become, 

(b) dV =zu {xdz — nzdx), dV' = t<' {xdy — ydx). 
The factors which render these integrable are, 

u = -L and tt' = -L- 

Multiplying equations (6) by these, and integrating, we have the 
equations, 

V = 1, V = if.. 

These values of V and V put into (468), we have for the com* 
plete primitive of equation (a), 

which shows 2; to be a homogeneous function of the other two 
variables. 

In the second case when x, y and z enter into one or both sides 
of (460), we may still arrive at the integral by the following consi- 
derations, which embrace also the case just considered. 

In (459) p and q may be regarded as entirely arbitrary or inde- 
terminate coefficients : for that equation merely indicates that 2; is a 
function of x and y ; and is the general form of the differential 
equation of three variables, whatever function s may be of x and y. 
Hence, q in (460) may be determined by the principle of the method 
of indeterminate coefficients. Hence, equating the coefficients of 
the like powers of 9, in (460), we have the equations, 

(464) Ydy — QiAx = o, 

(465) Pcfz — Rda? = 0. 

If we were to eliminate 9 between (458) and (457), we would 
have, instead of (460), the equation, 
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(466) Qd% — Rdy = p(Qia? — Pdy). 
For the same reason as before, we may put in this, 

(467) Q4z — Rdp = 0, 
and the factor of p in (466) gives (464). 

Hence, if we can integrate any two of the thicee equations (464), 
(465), (467), we can obtain the integral of (458). 
, For these three equations of condition existing together, if we can 

j integrate one of them as (467), then calling its integral, 

(468) F(z,y) = C, 

we have, by solving it, the equation y =/(2,C), and this value of y 
may be substituted into (465). Equation (465) will then contain 
only x^f and the constant C, and may be integrated. 
^ Let its integral be represented by 

(469) '¥(x^fi) + (pC = o, 

where ^C is the constant added to complete the integral of (465). 
This constant ought obviously to be a function of the constant in 
^ (468) : for the two equations (467) and (465), existing together, the 

parameter, or arbitrary constant in one of them must be a function 
of the arbitrary constant in the other. Place the value of C from 
(468), into (469), and we have an equation containing x, y and s, 
the primitive of (458). 

Ex. 1. Integrate the equation, 

I (a) px + qy = m(x^ + y^*- 

ff Here P = ar, Q = y, R = m(a^ + y*y and the three equa- 

tions of condition (464), (465,) (467), become respectively, 
f|i (b) xdy — ydx = o, 

^! (c) xdx — m{a? + f)^ dx = o, 

* {d) ydz — m(3i^ + y*)* dy = o. 

^^ Equation (i^) is the only one of these immediately integrable. 

II Multiplying it by the factor u ^ xr^ and integrating, we have, 

(c) J! = C.. y = Car. 

X 

This value of y put into equation (c), we have, 

(J) dz^m(l +C^)^ dx = .'. « —111(1 4. C»)* a? + tC= o. 
Put in this the value of the constant C in (e), and we have, 



it 
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This is the complete primitive of equation (a). 

If two of the equations of condition are integrable, this process 
is very simple. As another illustration, take the following example. 

Ex. 2. Integrate the equation, 
(A) pzx -9«jr = jf«. 

Here P = «ar, Q = — »y, R = y*, and the equations (464), 
(465), and(467), are 

(k) %xdy + zydx = o. 

{I) xxdz + ^dx = 0. 

(m) zydz + f^dy = o. 

DNide (k) by 2, and (m) by 3^, and integrating, we have from 
(k) the equation. 

(n) 0^ =r C, and from (m) the equation, 

(0) z» + y' = t.C. 

Put into (0) the value of C in (n), and we have, 

(?) / + y" = <p(^y) 

for the complete primitive of (h). 

Ex. 3. Integrate the equation, 

— mzp + zxq = ary. 

The integral is, y* — 2* = ^(2ay + ar"). 

If the three equations of conditions (464), (465), (467), contain 
each the three variables x, y, and z, we^uin only obtain the integral 
by differentiating the two equations (464), (465), and then one of 
the variables, as x and its two differentials, may be eliminated be- 
tween the four equations (464), (465), and their difierential equa- 
tions. This will give an equation of the second order, between z 
and y« If this equation be twice integrated, we will have a relation 
between z and y, containing two arbitrary constants. By means of 
this relation, one of the other equations of condition may be in- 
tegrated, and the relation between x, y, and «, be obtained as before. 

PROPOSITION XXII. 
Determine the arbitrary function which enters the integral 
of a partial differential equation of the first order. 
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As the determinatioo of the arbitrary constant added in integra- 
tion, depends upon the nature of the particular problem which gave 
rise to the diflferential equation, so the determination of the arbitrary 
function which enters the integral of a partial differential equation, 
depends upon the nature of the particular problem which produced 
the equation. 

If this problem be restricted within definite limitsi the arbitrary 
function which enters the integral may be determined by means of 
these limits. Suppose for example, we have the problem. 

Determine the surface whose section tcith ZY, is a given curvet 
and the trace of whose tangent plane on ZX maJces with the a^ 
of Xa given angle. 




Put m for the tangent 
of the given angle DBX, 
and by the second condi- 
tion of the problem, we 
have the differential equa- 
tion, 

(«0) *=». 

the integral of which is, 

(471) z = mx + q^y. 
Now to get the section of this surface with the plane ZY, make 

X zero, and we have, from (471), 

(472) « = ^. 

And since the section is, by the first condition of the problem, a 
given curve, if its equation be, 

(473) z =/sf, 

then (472) and (473) being the same curve, we have, 

(474) ^ =/y, 
and (471) becomes, 

(476) z = mx+/y, 

where fy is known. 
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If, for example, the section od ZY were to be a circle, then (473) 
beconies, 

and the surface (475) is, 

« = jfia: + (R» — y«)*. 

We will give several Geometrical Applications, wherein the pro- 
cess of determining the arbitrary function will be elucidated. 

DefimHan, — ^Let us, for brevity, call the tangents of the angles 
DBXand DCY, [fig. 94], which the traces on ZX and ZY of the 
tangent plane to a surface make with the axis of X and Y, the tan- 
gents of X and Y respectively. 

APPLICATION 38th. 

Determine the surface whose section with the plane ZY 
is a given curve, and in which the tangent of X varies as a 
given function of the co-ordinates x and y of the point of 
tangency. 

Recollecting that the partial differential coefficients p and q express 
the tangents of X and Y respectively, we have, by the second condi- 
tion of the Prc^position, the equation, 

(476) ^ = t(*,y). 

Integrating this, we have, 

(477) z .=:f^x,y)dx + (py. 
If ^(«,y) = mxffj this becomes, 

(478) X = my -. + ty. 

If now the section of this surface, by the plane ZY, be a para- 
bola whose equation is, 

(479) z^^pf, 
then (478) becomes, 

x^ 
2 = my ~ -f W", 

which is the surface required. 
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APPLICATION 38th. 

Determine the surface whose section with ZY is a given 
curve, and in which the tangents of X and Y are to each 
other in a given ratio. 

Let m be the ratio of the tangents, then by the Problem, we have, 

(481) Z = m. 

This is the differential equation. The integral of this is, by Prcv 
position XXI. Case 2, 

(482) 2 = q^(mx + y), or reciprocally, 

(483) JIM? + y = w«. 

Let now the given section on %y bea parabola whose equation is, 

(484) y = az\ 

« Since (483) gives for a; = o, y ss ^ts, we have s-2 = az^y and 
(483) gives for the required surface, 
(486) mx + y = azK 

In this surface all sections parallel to the plane XY are straight 
lines, and all sections parallel to ZX or ZY are parabolas. 

APPLICATION 40th. 

Determine the surface whose section with ZY is a given 
curve, and in which the tangents of X and Y have the same 
ratio as the co-ordinates x and y of the point of tangency. 

By the Problem, we have, 

(486) l = ^.:py=^x. 
q y dx dy 

The integral of this is by Proposition XXI, 

(487) « = ^(«* + y*), or reciprocally, 

(488) «« + y* = :t«. 

Suppose the section made by the surface on ZY be a parabola 
whose equation is, 

(489) y» = p«. 

This is the same section that wbuld be given by making x = o, 
in (488). For x =^ o, (488) becomes y* = ftz. Equate this with 
the value of y* in (489), and we have, ^z = pz. 
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Hence, (488) is, 

(490) aj« + jr* = jp«. 

This is the surface required, and is the paraboloid of revolutioD ; 
and, indeed, (488) is the general equation of surfaces of re?olutioD, 
whose axis of revolution is the axis of Z, as is shown in books on 
Analytical Geometry. 

These applications exhibit the mode of determining the arbitrary 
function that enters the integral of a partial differential equation. 
If the problem that gave rise to the differential equation be not 
limited by a sufficient number of conditions, the int^rated equation 
will contain the arUtrary function, without any limit for determin- 
ing it ; but will still express some general truth in respect of all the 
cases that can be grouped under the given conditions which led to 
the differential equation. Thus, in Application 40th, if the condition 
of making a given section with the plane ZY were not given, we 
could obtain (488), but nothing farther. Now, if s; be constant, 
(488) is a circle. Hence, a property common to all the surfaces 
that can be grouped under (488), is that all sections perpendicular 
to the axis of z are circles. For any particular surface of this 
description, as (490), we must have another condition, [as the first 
condition in Application 40th,] in order to give a definite form to the 
arbitrary function in (288). 

APPLICATION 41st 

Determine the surface whose section on the plane XY is a 
given curve and whose tangent plane passes always through 
a given point. 

Take the given point on the axis of z at the distance m from the 
origin. The equation of the tangent plane is, 

(491) ^' _ ^ = p(ar' — a:) + q{y' — y), 

where x^y and z are the co-ordinates of the point of tangency. 
For the distance m we have from (491), 

(492) % — par — ^y == w, or, px + ^y =:= « — m. 

This is the differential equation. The integral of this is by 
Case 3, Proposition XXI, 
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To determine the arbitrary function, we have recourse to the other 
condition of the proposition. Let the section on the plane XY be 
the hyperbola whose equation is, 
(494) xy = a\ 

This is the same curve that is given from (493), for « = o. For 
2 = (493) becomes, 

(.«, - f = Kl)- 

Since (494) and (495) are the same curve, let us determuHe the 
unknown function in (495). For this purpose, put the quantity in- 
volved in ^ equal an assumed value v, that is, assume, 

1 (496) Lr=zu. 

Find the values of x and y from (494) and (496), and we have, 

(497) y = a^/ttj and «= -?^ . 

I These values put into (495), we have, 

t a 

or restoring the value of u from (496), . 

("») Ki) = -T\/f 

I This value of the unknown function put into (493), we have for 

I the surface required, 

(499) a«(« — m)»= n^xy. 

I This is the hyperbolic cone, whose equation was otherwise deter- 

mined in Difierential Calculus, Proposition LXI. 

Without the condition that the surface have a given section on the 
plane of XY, we could deduce (493), which would appertain to all 
conic surfaces, whose vertex is on the axis of X, at the distance m 
from the origin, and which shows that in all such surfaces, the dis- 
tance z — m equals a homogeneous function of x and y. 

! If the conic surface (493) had a curve of double curvature for its 
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directrix, the same plan would determine the arbitrary fuaction. For 
let the surfaces whose intersection forms the cunre of double curva- 
ture be 

(500) F (x^^) = 0, and f{x^y^) = o. 

Then assuming the terms involved in ^ equal to ti, as in (496), 
we eliminate x, y^ and % from the four equations (493), (496) 
and (500), and we get, 

(501) f II = Ffli, 

where Fu is some known combination of f<. Restoring in (501) the 
value of u given in (496), we have a known function of the co- 
ordinates X and y, to put into (493). 

APPLICATION 42d. 

Determine the surface whose section on the plane of XY 
is a given curve, and whose tangent plane cuts from the axis 
of Z a line whose length is in a given ratio to the abscissa 
y of the point of tangency. 

Taking (491) for the tangent plane, and putting m for the given 
ratio, we have by the second condition of the problem, 

(502) % — px — qy = my. 

This integrated by Case 3, Prc^xtsition XXL, we have, 

(503) ±- + log.y = ♦(!). 

If the section on the plane of XY be a parabola whose equation 
is, y = pa^y (503) becomes, 

(504) z =z my log.^, 

par 

the surface required. 



PROPOSITION XXIIL 

Determine the integral of a partial differential equation of 
the second order. 

Let us, as in the Dif&reptial Calculus, assume the partial difier- 
ential coefficients. 
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(504a) ^ =;?,-_ = gr, = r, ___ = *, --^ = *. 

da? dy da^ dxdy df 

The most general forai of a partial differeiitial equation of the 

second order is, 

(505) ^(*,3/i2f,M»n«.0 = o. 

We will integrate this equation in a few particular cases. 

Case I. 
Let (505) contain but one of the partial differential coefficients, 
r, a, or ^, and constants. 

We then have, putting m for the constant, 

(506) £• = "»• 
This integrated in respect of or, is, 

(507) g = mx + ty, 

where ^ is the constant added. 
Integrating (507 ) again, y being constant, we have, 



(508) % =^ + a:W + 4y, 

where -^y is the constant added at the second integraticHi. Equation 
(508) is the complete integral of (506). In like manner, if instead 
of (506), we had the equation, 

<"') 5x^ = "' 

as this came from differentiating once for y variable, and once for 
X variable, we integrate once for y variable, by which we have, 

(512) ^ = my + ^a:; 
ax 

and this we integrate again for x variable, by which we have, 

(513) X = mxy + f (jpx dx ^ Yy. 
Where Yy is added to complete the integral. 

Case 2. 
Let (505) contain but one partial differential coefficient, and x 
and y. 
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Solve the equation (505) in this case for the difieiential coeffi- | 
cent, and we may represent the result by 

(514) ^ = P, 

where P is put for a function of x and y. 
Integrate this twice for ^r as the variable, and we have, 

(515) z = fi/ ?dx + ^\dx + ^y. 
If the equation to integrate be, 

(516) J^ = P. 

This is to be integrated first for one of the co-ordinates, as x 
variable, and then for the other. Integrating for x variable, we 
have from (516), 

(617) ^=f?dx + ^9. 

Integrating this for y variable, we have, 

(518) « = /■ (^dx 4- ^)dy + ipx. 

1 
CateS. 
Let (505) be of the form 

(519) ^ + P J == Q, 
da^ dx 

where P and Q are each functions of x and y. 

If we assume, 

(520) :^ = ti. 

dx 

Then differentiating, we have, 

d^% _ du 

d^ " dx 

and (519) becomes, 

(521) *f + Ptt = Q. 
dx 

This may be regarded as a partial differential equation in u and 
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X, and may be integrated for these as the only variables, a function 
of y being added to complete the integral. 

But since P and Q do not contain u, (521) is the same form as 
(205), whose integral is given at (212). Comparing (521) and 
(205), we may write the integral of (521), taking care to add in 
the integral (212), qjy for C. I'his integral in conjunction with 
(620) makes known the relation between x^y and a?, involved in 
(519). ^ 

C(ue4. 

Let (505) be of the form, 

(522) ^ + P ^ = Q. 

dx ay ax 

Differentiate the assumed equation (520) for y^ and by substitution 

(522) becomes, 

(523) ^ + Pm = Q. 
dy 

The same in form as (521), and integrated as the linear equa- 
tion (206). 

Case 5. 

Let (505) be in its general form. 

We may by examining it in this form, deduce a process for inte- 
grating it, in many particular cases. Suppose we have the equation 

(524) Rr -h Ss + T* = U, 

where R, S, T and U contain a:,y,«,p, and ^, in any manner. The 

general form of the first differential equation is, 

(526) dz = pdx + qdy, 

and as in Differential Calculus, at (399), we have, 

(627) dp = rdx -f sdy^ and dq = sdx + tdy. 

We may eliminate t and r between equations (527) and (524), 
and we have, 

(528) Mpdy + Tdqdx — Udxdy = 8{Rdf — Sdxdy + Tda^). 
Since the coefficients r, «, and t in (527), are indeterminate, we 

may equate the co-efficients of the like powers of s in (528), which 
leads to the conditions, 

(529) Rdpdy + Tdqdx — JJdxdy = o. 

28* 
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(680) Rdf — Sdxdy + Tdx" = o. 

Equations (529), (530), and (528) are analogous to (460), (464) 
and (466), and depend upon the same principle. 

As (530) contains dx and dy in the second power, we may solve 

it for -?, and putting m and m' for the roots, we have the two 
dx 

equations, 

(531) dy — mdx = o, and dy — m'dx = o. 
These two values of dy substituted successively into (529), we 

have the two sets of equations, 

(532) dy — mdx = o, Rmdp +Tdq — Vmdx = o. 

(533) dy — m'dx = o, Rm'dp + T(2gr — Vm'dx = o. 
These equations exist in conjunction with (526). 

If we can integrate the equations (532), call their integrals Vand 
V, then as at (460), (463), we have, 

(534) V = ^V. 
This is the first integral of (524). 

In like manner, if we could integrate equations (533), we would, 
by calling their integrals L luid L', have for the first integral 
of (524), 

(535) L = p'L'. 

If now we integrate either of the equations (534) or (535), we 
will have the original function of (524). As the equations (534), 
(532) exist together, we may, if convenient, employ either of equa- 
tions (532) to aid in the integration of (534). 

If we can eliminate p and q between (534), (535), and (526), the 
result is an exact differential, because (526) is an exact differential, 
and the integral of this resulting equation may be obtained as in 
Proposition XVIII. 

As an example, take the equation, 

(b) r — aH-=z o. 

Eliminating r and t from this by means of (527) , and equatiDg 
the like powers of «j we get as particular forms of (529), (530), 
the equations, 

(c) d^ — a^da^ = o, and . dydp — a^dqdx = o. 
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The equations (532), (533), become ia this cose, 

(d) dy — adx = o, dp — adq = o, and 

(e) dy + adx = o, dp -{' adq = o. 
The integrals of equations {d) are, sinoe a is constant, 

(/) y — «^ = V', and p — o^ = V. 

Hence (534) is, 
ig) p — aq = ^{y — ax). 

The integrals of equations (e) are, 
(h) y -f. aa: = L' and p -f- o^ = L, 

and (535) becomes, 
{k) p -{• aq— 4>'(y + ^)' 

As we can here eliminate p and q between equations (526), (^), 
and (fe)y we have, after performing this elimination, the result, 

_ ^'{y -f gg) (cfy 4- g^x) -f- ^(y — gx) (dy —a dx) 

^^ 2iL 

This equation falls under the process of Proposition XVIII. We 
may write its general form by observing* that since the integral of 
the form (puduy is some function of v, which may be represented by 
/w, so, putting tt for y + ax, or y — oar, in (Z), we may write the 
integral of (l) in the form, 
(m) » = f(y + cur) + /' (y - ax), 

where the denominator 2a of (Z), and the constant C, are included 
in the functions /and/'. 

Equation (b) is the differential equation. of vibrating cords, and 
occasioned, at one time, much discussion. 

As another example, integrate the equation, 
(n) aV + 2xy8 -{- yH = o* 

Proceeding as before, we find the values of m and m' to be equal, 
and equations (532) become, 
(0) xdy — ydx = o, xdp + ydq = 0. 

The intends of these are, 

(26) A = V, p + V'9 = V, 

^ X 

consequently (534) becomes, 

(8c) p + ,| = ,(9. 
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This is the first integral, and (2c) is to be integrated as equation 
(468). 

Comparing equation (2c) with (45S), the equations (464) and 
(465), become, in this case, 

{2d) xdy — ydx = o, d% — ^1 J^ Idx = o. 

The integral of the first of these is y = Car. This value of y 
put into the second of (2d), the integral of that equation is, 
(2c) % — x^C = yC, 

or restoring in this the value of C from y =: Cx, we have for the 
complete integral of (n), 

(2/) .= .,(1)4-^(1). 

As another example, integrate the equation, 
(2^) 5V — 2fqs -\-ft^o. 

Proceeding with this as in Example (n), we find the values of m 
and m* to be equal, and the integration is performed as in Ex. (»). 

The result may be put in the form 
(2 A) y = x^z ^ ^%. 

As two arbitrary functions enter the integral of a partial differ- 
ential equation of the second order, we must, in order to determine 
these two functions subject the problem that produced the difierential 
equation to two conditions besides the condition that produced the 
differential equation. For example, if we had the proposition, 

Determifie the surf ace whose sections on the planes afZYand 
X Y are given curves^ and whose second partial differential coefi- 
dent ai any point is constant y we could by the last condition form 
the difierential equation of the Problem, viz. 

(536) g,=«. 
The integral of this is, 

(537) » = -s- + "W + +y- 

Let the section on XY be a straight line, whose equation is 
y =r cur, and the section on ZY be a parabola, % = b^. Then, 
when X = (537) becomes z = •^y, and since this is the same 
curve as « = 6y*, we have. 
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(638) 4y = V. 

Again when % =i o^ (^37) becomes, tm^ + 2x^y + 2^y = o, 
which is the same as the straight line y = cur. Eliminate x be- 
tween these two equations and we have 

(639) my* + 2aypy + 2a% = o. 

The values of ^y and ^y from the two equations (538), (630) 
put into (537) we have for the particular surface required 

(640) 2aa = amx^ — xy (2a^b + m) + 2abf. 

This will serve to show the method of determining the arbitrary 
functioos that appear in the integrals of equations of the second 
order. 

PROPOSITION XXIV. 

Determine the integral of a partial differential equation 
of the first order containing four variables. 
If we have the equation, 

(641) % = <P(«,Sf,tt), 

we may, by putting jp, q and «, for the partial differential coefficients, 
represent its differential by 

(642) d% = pdar -f qdy + sdu. 
If now we have the partial differential equation, 

(643) N« + Pp -h Q^ = R, 

in which N, P, Q, and R, are functions of x^y^z and u, we may 
eliminate one of the coefficients as a between (543) and (642), and 
we have, 

(644) Ndz — Rdti = p(Nd« — Vdu) + q(lHdy — Q,du). 
Since p, g, and «, in (642), are indeterminate coefficients, |> and 9, 

may be regarded as indeterminate in (644), and in order to deter- 
mine them, we may put as in (460), the coefficients of p and q in 
(644), equal to zero, by which we have the three equations, 

(645) Nd« — Rrfti = o, Ncte— ?du = o, ^dy — Qjdu^o. 
If these equations become integmble by being multiplied by the 

factors m, m\ m" respectively, then by putting dVy dV\ dV", for 
equations (546) respectively, and substituting into (644), we have 
the equation. 
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(646) dV = PH^^ + q ILdV. 

tn III** 

This being an exact differential, we roust have p — , a function 

lit' 

of V', and q ~ ^ a function of V". Consequently the integral of 

(546) is of the form, 

(547) V = 4>V' + 4V", 

or since the two terms on the second side of (546) may be regarded 
as the two terms of a differential of a function of two variables, V 
and V", we may, instead of (547), write the form, 

(548) V = t(V',V"). 

As the equations (545) exist together, we may obviously combine 
them in any manner with each other, and with the integrals of each 
other, which will enable us in general to integrate (543), when we 
can integrate any one of (545). 

The equations (545) may thus be treated in the same manner as 
the equations (464), (465), (467). 

Ex. — Integrate the equation, 

(a) us + xp + yq = z. 

Here N = ii, P = x, Q = y, R = », and equations (545) 
become, 

(b) udx — xdu = 0, udz . — zdu =r o, udy — ydu = o* 
The integrals #f these are, 

(c) ^==V,i. =V', iL = V", 
and (547) becomes, 

<-> r = »(t) + *(f)- 

where any one of the variables is a homogeneous function of the 
other three. 

PROPOSITION XXV. 

Determine the integral of a partial differential equation 
of the first order, containing three variables, and exceeding 
the first degree. 
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The general form for the partial differential equation of a function 
of three variables, is, 
(549) dz = pdx + qdff. 

The second side of this being an exact differential, must fulfil the 
condition of exact difierentials at equation (397), viz : 

^ ^ dy dx 

But inasmuch as p and g, in (549), may contain z^ we must dif- 
ferentiate p in regard to both y and s, and q in regard to both x and 
z. This changes (550) to 

(551) ^P + q^P = p+pp. 
dy dz dx dz 

If now, 

(552) P = 0, 

be a partial differential equation of three variables, containing p and 
q, involved to any power, as p", 9', pq, &c., then since (551) is the 
equation of condition to which (552) is subject, in order that (552) 
may be an exact differential, we eliminate p between (552) and 
(551), and we have a differential equation containing the four varia- 
bles Xyy,z^, and their partial differential coefficients in respect of q. 
The result of this elimination may be represented by 

This equation may be integrated by Proposition XXIV., as an 
equation of four variables, and its integral being solved for 9, we 
may represent it by 

(554) 5 = F (x,y,a,C), 

where C is the arbitrary constant introduced by integrating (553). 
From (554) and (552), we can eliminate q, and get the value of p, 
which we may represent by 

(555) p = F' (x,y,zfi). 
These values of p and q put into (549), we have, 

(556) dz = F {x,y,z,C)dx + F {x,y,zfi)dy. 

This being a total differential equation of three variables, may be 
integrated by Proposition XX. We may represent its integral by 
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(657) ^x^^fi) = C. 

The constant C may be a function of the constant C introduced 
in the integral of the equation of condition (553) ; but of this more 
hereafter. 

To reduce this process to a more practical form, suppose we 
differentiate (562) for a?,y,«,p and ^f, variables, and represent its 
differential by 
(558) d? z=zAdx i-Bdy + Cdz -^Bdp + Edq = o. 

Assume, 

(659) $=p', $ = 5S and $ = s', and 

dx dy dz 

(560) dq = p'dx -f- ^dy + s'dz. 

Since p and q in (552) are functions of x^ y and z, we must, to 

obtain the partial differential coefficients, 

% and ^» 
dy dz 

in (551), first put % and x constant in (552), and then x and y con- 
stant. This is the same as putting first dx = o, and dz ss o^'v^ 
(558), by which we have, from (558), 

(561) ^ = _B±E«:; 

^ ' dy D ' 

and next, putting in (558), dx = o,dy = o, by which we have, 

(562) ^ dp^_ C + Es' 
^ dz D 

The values (561) and (562), put into (551), we have, 

(563) Dp' + s'(Dp + %) + %' = — (B + C^). 
Eliminate p' between (563) and (560), and putting the coefficients 

of s' and q' in the resulting equation equal to zero [according to 
Proposition XXIV, (545)], we have the equations, 
r Ddy — Edx = o, 

(564) \ Ddz — (E^ + Dp) dx = o, 
IBdq + (B + Cq)dx = o. 

From these equations we can eliminate p by means of (552), and 
equations (564) may then be integrated as (545) in last Proposition. 

The equations (564) exist in conjunction with (549 ;) and, indeed, 
if we eliminate E between the two first of (564), we get (549). 
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It frequently happens that the last of (564) is immediately in« 
tegrable, in which case the other two are not needed. 

We will give a few examples illustrative of this theory. 

Ex. I. Integrate the equation, 
(a) vp — ag* — » = o. 

Differentiate this, and comparing the differential with (558), we 
find A = p, B = 0, C =f — 1, 1} :=! x^ E = 2ag, and 
equations (564) become, 
(6) xdy 4- %uidx = 0, xd% + (2a -f- X)qj3i>x = o, xdq — qda = o. 

The last of these is immediately integrable, and gives us, 
(c) 9 = Car. 

By means of equations (a) and (c), eliminate f and g from (549), 
I and we have, 

(i) ^2 = (•-' + ^^^ ^* + ^^^y» 

which is to be integrated by Proposition XX. Performing this into- 
I gration, we will have the required relation between Xy y and «. 

We will now examine several cases in which equations (564) can 
be integrated. 

If we put the last of equations (564) in the form 

, (566) "^ + (s- "^ §)^ = *' 

it is obvious that it will be immediately integrable when the pra> 
posed equation is such that the coefficient of dx in (565) contains 
only q and x. In other words, that (565) may be immediately in- 
tegrable, we must have, 

I (6»8) ^ + § = ^»«). 

where f denotes any given function. 

Whenever (566) exists, the value of q may be obtained imme* 
diately by integrating (565.) 

Again, if we eliminate dx between the first and last of (564)^ 
we have. 



(667) djr+(|+^)d,= 

y 2» 
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which is immediately integmble if the proposed equation (552) be 
such that we have, 

Whenever this equation (567a) exists, the value of q may be ob- 
tained immediately by integrating (567). 

Again, if we eliminate dx between the two last of (564), we have, 

<«»«> '^ + (^T%)'' = '" 

which is immediately integrable if the proposed equation (552) be 
such that we have, 

« ^T% = *^"'^' 

Ex. 2. Integrate the equation, 
(<) p-^qy +ifx + Z :sz 0. 

This leads to the condition, 
{/) dg = o, •. « = C, 

and (e) beoomes immediately integrable. 

As another example, take the equation, 
(g) p — y^ -h «« — ar« = 0. 

This gives for the last of (564), 
(*) <*? — («* + x)dx = a, 

which is immediately integrable. 

Ex. 3. Integrate the equation, 
(fe) ax — q^jf — j^x-^z^o. 

For this example, (567a) exists, and (567) becomes, 

which is immediately integrable. 

Besides the cases when one of the equations (566), (567a), aod 
(569) exist, we may frequently integrate two of the equations (564) 
together, when these two contain between them but three of the foar 
variables, 9, x, y, and z. The method of integrating in such a case 
IS pointed out at the end of Proposition XXL, for the equations 
(464), (465), and leads generally to an equation of the second order. 

Another plan is to integrate the three equations (564) together. 
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Again, if we assume, 

(570) v:=z px -{- qy — z, 

we have an extensive class of partial differential equations of the forni, 

(571) ^{x,y,p,qyv) = o. 

If we differentiate (570), we have, by virtue of the equation, 

(572) 2 = iw + ?y, the result, 

(573) dv = xdp -f- ydq. 

If we regard p and q as the independent variables, x and y as 
the differential coefficients, and v as the function sought, we may 
integrate (571) and (573) as we integrated in Proposition XXI. ; 
that is, eliminate one of the co-ordinates, as Xy between (571) and 
(573), and from the resulting equation form two equations of condi- 
tion, by equating the coefficients of the like powers of y, which may 
be integrated as we integrated (464), (465). If we call the in- 
tegrals of these two equations of condition m and n, we may elimi- 
nate p and q between the equations m, n, and (571). The result 
will be the integral required, and will contain two arbitrary constants. 

Illustrative of the plan of integrating (571), take the following 
example. 

Ex. — Integrate the equation, 
(2a) px -^ ^y — c = o. 

Eliminate x between (2a) and (573), and we have, 
(26) pdv -^ vdp ^ y {pdq — ^dp). 

Equating the coefficients of the like powers of y in (26), we have 
the equations of condition 

(2<?) pde — vdp = o, pdq — ^dp = o, 

whose integrals are, 

(2rf) ^ = m, \og,p + ± = n. 

p q 

Eliminate p, g, and v between (2<i), (2a), and (570), the result is 

the integral of (2a). 

If the proposed equation be of the form 

(574) c = F (p,«), 

then since this does not enable us to eliminate xor y from (573), we 
may put the coefficients of x and y in (573) separately zero, by 
which we have the equations, 



«w 
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p = m, and q = n, 



(575) rfp = o, c2g = o, 
and (574) becomes, 

(576) » — ma? — ny = F (m,n). 

Hence we see that the form (574) is integrated by putting the 
constants m and n for p and 9, in (574). 

The relation between the constants m and n, and their determina- 
tion, we will point out in the next Proposition. 

The integration of partial differential equations may be frequently 
simplified by introducing an indeterminate coefficient. Suppose the 
equation be, 

(577) F (p,x) = F' {q,y). 

By putting F (p,«) = i», we have also F' (q^y) = «, and these 
two equations being solved for p and ^, we have p =^f (ac,»), and 
q^f (3^>^)- These values of p and q put into (549), we have, 

(578) d« = / (a?,«)<2ar 4- f {y,9>)dy. 

If o can be taken as constant, this may be integrated, and we have, 

(579) % =ff {x^)dx +//' (y,^)dy + C, 
where C may be a function of u». 

We will now give some Geometrical Applications involving differ- 
ential equations of the higher degrees. 

APPLICATION 43d. 

Determine the surface whose tangent plane passes through 
. a given point, and cuts off, with the co-ordinate planes, a 
given pyramid. "**• "^ 

LfOt the given point be 
on the axis of Z. 

Let the equation of the 
tangent plane be 
«'— «=p (a:'— a:)+5(y'— y) 
where x\y\%\ are the co- 
ordinates of any point on 
tbe plane. 

For the intercepts of this 
plane with the axes, we 
have, 
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(580) AB =- ^-P^-gy, AC=- »^^^y AD:=%-^^qy. 

P « 

Put ^ for the solid content of the given pyramid, and a for the 
distance AD, and by the problem we get the equation 

(580a) z-px-qy = ( ^^ )* > 

This being of the form (574), the complete primitive is, 

(561) z — mx — ny z= I 1. 

We will examine this result further in the next Proposition. 

APPLICATIQN 44th, 

Determine the surface whose tangent plane cuts off, with 
the co-ordinate planes, a given pyramid. 

Putting t^ for six times the volume of the pyramid, and using the 
intercepts (580), we have, by the problem, 

(581) z—px — qy=zs (pq)i, 
which being of the form (574), its integral is, 

(582) z — mx — ny = 8 {m n)». 

We will examine this further in the next Proposition. 

APPLICATION 45Ui. 

Determine the surface whose tangent plane cuts off, on the 
plane of XY, a triangle whose area varies as the square of 
the sum of the co-ordinates x and y of the point of tangency. 

Taking the notation (580), and putting for the area, e {x -{' y)', 
we have, by the problem, 

(583) z^px — qy = (x + y) {2epq)K 

where e is any constant. As this is of the form (571), then by 
eliminating x between (583) and (573), and equating in the result- 
ing equation the coefficients of the like powers of y, we have the 
equations, 

(584) — dp + dq =: 0, (2cpj)* dv -^ vdp = o, 
whose integrals are, - oo 
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(686) 5 — p = «, log.e— — L. /L_^__ = n. 
^ * (2e)»^(p^+pn,)* 

Perform the integration of the last of (585), and then eliminate 
p, qt and v between (585), (583), (570), and we have the primitive 
of (583), which makes known, the surface required. 

APPLICATION 46th. 

Determine the surface which cuts a given family of sur- 
fieu^es at a given angle. 

This is analogous to Application 26th. By a family of surfaces 
is understood all the surfaces that can be expressed by a single 
equation, when different values are given to a parameter in that 
equation. Thus the family of paraboloids of revolution may be ex- 
pressed by the equation, 

(586) «* + ^ = i8«, 

which, when fi takes different values, gives the family of paraboloids 
of revolution. 
Let the equation of the surfaces cut be represented by 

(587) F (x'y ,«',B) = 0, 
and let the surface required be, 

(588) f^^"^yn^^„>^^o. 

The angle of two intersecting surfaces is the same as the angle 
formed by their tangent planes at any point of their common 
section. Let 

(589) z^ii' =p{x-x') + q(y- y'), 
be the tangent plane to (597), and 

(590) » — 2" = p' {X — X") + q'{y — y")y 
be the tangent plane to (588). 

If m be the angle which these planes make with each other, we 
have, by Analytical Geometry, 

1 4- jRP' 4- qq' 

(591) Cos.m = i ^1. 

Supply in this the coefficients p and q from the given surface 
(587), and then eliminating B between (587) and (591), we have 
the differential of the surface required. 
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If the angle m be a right angle, then (591) becomes, 
(592) 1 + 1^' 4- 9?' = 0, 

and the integration Is effected by Proposition XXI. 

As an example of the integration find the surface which cuts at a 
given angle all the cylinders expressible by the equation, 

(a) ^ ^f-= R'. 
Herep = o, 5 = 0, and (591) becomes, 

(b) Cos.m = — r 

From this we get, 
{c) p'« + 2'« = (7. 

1 ^~~ cos fit 

where we put, for brevity, C* for _!_. 

cos.*m 

The process pointed out at (577) will apply here ; for if we put 

p' =r C cos.m and 5' = C sin.in, equation (c) is satisfied. Hence, 

(578) becomes, 

{d) dz = Ccos.OT dx + C sin.m.dy, 

which since m may be taken constant, gives for the integral, 

(c) z z=i Cx cos.m + Cy sin. m + n. 

The same result could be obtained from (564) by observing, that 
in this case, the last of (564) gives dq' z=: o .•• 5' = a constant, 
which put into equation (c), gives p' = a constant. 

The integrations in the following examples, under this Applica- 
tion, are performed by Proposition XXI. 

£x. 2. Find the surface which cuts at right angles all the family 
of paraboloids whose equation is, 
(/) ^ + f= ^z. 

(g) Ans. 2z^ + a:^ + y« = 2^ ^|_y 

Ex. 3. Find the surface which cuts at a right angle the spheres 
whose equation is, 
(A) ar« + y2^22 = R^ 

(k) Ans. 1 =<?(!-> 

any conic surface whose vertex is at the centre. 
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Ex. 4. Find the surface which cuts at a right angle all the 
spheres which touch a given plane at a given point. 

Let the plane XY be the given plane. Take the given point for 
the origin, and for the family of spheres we have the equation. 
(I) «« + y + z« = 2Rx, 

and for the trajectory required, we get, 

(«) . a:« + y« + «« = x(p(^y 

APPLICATION 47th. 
Given the equation of a surface, determine the equation 
of an equivalent surface. 

DefinUion. 
Equivalent surfaces are those on which if equivalent areas be 
taken, the projections of these areas on a given plane will be equal. 
Let the plane of XY be the plane of projection ; and let 

(593) z = ^(a?,y), 
be the given surface ; and suppose that 

(594) z = 4(ar,y), 
be the required equivalent surface. 

Putting pf and q' for the differential coefficients of (593), and 
p and q for the differential coefficients of (594), and equating the 
areas of the equivalent surfaces as given by (167), we have, 

(595) ffdxdy{\ + p'2 -f q^)^ = ffdxdy{\ + jp^ + 9*)*. 

Since the projections on xy of equivalent areas of the surfaces 
are equal, the dxdy of (595), is the same for both surfaces. Hence, 
omitting the signs of integration, and dividing by dy dx, (595) 
becomes, 

(596) p'« + q'' = f-\- q\ 

The values of p' and q' can be supplied in terms of x and y, from 
the given surface (593), and (596) will give for determining the 
equivalent surface, 

(597) /^ + 9* = F(^»y)- 
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The integral of tliis will give the required surface (594). 

Ex. 1. Let the given surface (593), be the paraboloid of re- 
volution. 

Here (693) becomes, 
(a) ^mz = «2 + 3/*, 

and equation (597) becomes, 

(6) f + ^^t^, 

which, when integrated, will be the equivalent surface of (a). The 
integration belongs to Proposition XXV. 

Ex. 2. Let (593), the given surface, be a plane. 

Taking for the equation of the given plane, 

(c) z = mx -{- ny -^ By 
(597) becomes, 

(d) i>^+5^=(m2 + n2)*=CS . 

a constant. This is integrated as equation (c), in Application 46th, 
and gives a plane. 

It is obvious, from the definition of equivalent surfaces, that if a 
right cylinder be erected on the plane XY, it will cut equal areas 
from the two surfaces. 



I PROPOSITION XXVI. 

! 

Determine the singular solution of a partial diflferential 
I equation of the first order. 

In Proposition XV., we observed that the singular solution of a 

, differential equation of two variables depended upon the principle for 

I determining the Locus of the intersection of consecutive lines. A 

j similar remark applies to differential equations of three variables- 

In the preceding proposition we have seen, that in determining the 

complete primitive of a partial differential equation exceeding the 

first degree, two constants were introduced, as at (554) to (557), or 

at (570) to (576). Suppose m and n be these constants. The 

conditions of the problem that gave rise to the partial differential 

equation may be such that we can determine one of these constants 
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in terms of the other, so that, putting m = ^, the integrated equa- 
tion instead of being of the form, 
(698) F(«,y,«,«,ii) = o, 

will be of the form, 
(599) F(x,jf,»,n,p») == o. 

The conditions of the problem may, however, be such that no 
relation can be established between m and n / in which case they 
will be independent of each other. If the relation m = ^, can 
be established from the conditions of the problem, the parameter n 
may enter into (599) in such a manner that we can eliminate it by 
the principles of consecutive surfaces, as detailed in the Difierential 
Calculus, Proposition LIX. ; that is, we may eliminate n between 

(599) and its differential for n variable. The result of this elimi- 
nation will be a surface which may be represented by 

(600) 9(*>y.») = o. 

This surface, as is shown in the Differential Calculus, Proposition 
LIX., Cor. dd, envelopes all the surfaces (599). The result (600) 
is called the singular solution of (599). 

If the parameters m and n are independent of each other, we 
may differentiate (596) first for m variable, then for n variable, and 
we have the equations, 

where, for brevity, F is put for F (ar,y,»). 

If m and n be eliminated between (598) and (601), the result 
will be an equation of the form (600), which will be the envelope of 
all the surfaces comprised in (598). 

The result (600) is in this case called the singular solution of 
(598). 

We will illustrate this by a few particular examples. 

For this purpose, resume Application 4dd, which proposed to 
Determine the surface whose tangent plane passes through a given 
point on the aads of Z, and cuts off, with the co-ordinate planes^ a 
given pyramid. 

The conditions of the problem gave for the integral of the difier- 
ential (5d0a),the equation, 
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(602) ^ % — mx — ny= i I . 

Now the condition of passing through a given point on the axis 
of Z gives us, [since in (581), p = m, and g = n], the relation, 

(603) % — mx — ny = a. 
Hence, 

(604) « = (-^)> •• "»= 6Wr=^- 

This is the ^n which we are to substitute into (602) for m. 
Making this substitution (602) becomes, 

(605) % — ^^x — ny^a. 
Differentiating this for n as the only variable, we have, 

(606) — —y^o. 

Eliminate n between (605) and (606), and we have, 

(607) W{% — af = 2a? xy. 

This is the singular solution of (602). It is obvious that the 
process here is precisely that given at Proposition LXI, Differential 
Calculus, where the same problem is solved, and the result (607) 
obtained. 

The surface (607) is a single surface, while (602) the complete 
primitive is a family of planes which are all touched by (607). If, 
instead of taking the point through which the tangent plane passes 
to be on the axis of 2, we had taken its co-ordinates (a',6',c'») the 
solution would be obtained in the same manner. As an illustration 
of the case where no relation can be fixed between m and n by the 
conditions of the problem that produced the differential equation, 
resume Application 44th, which proposed to Determine the mitface 
whose tangent 'plane cuts off tnth the co-ordinate planes a given 
pyramid* The conditions of the problem gave a differential equa- 
tion whose integral (582), is t 

(608) z — mx — ny = s(m n) . 

Here there is no condition of the problem which enables us to fix 
any relation between m and n. These parameters, therefore, are 
independent of each other. Hence, differentiating (608) first for m 
variable, and then for n variable^ we have for (601), the equations. 
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(609) — xdm = d.1 mnl ndtn^ — ydn = -^1 OTn| mdru 

Eliminate m and n between the three equations, (608) and (609), 
and we have, 

(610) *y* = ^- 

This is the singular solution of (608), and is the surface to which 
all the surfaces (608), are tangent. 

This singular solution is the Proposition LXIIL, Differential Cal- 
culus, where the same result is obtained. 

If the quantities m and n both disappear when the equation is 
differentiated for them as variables, we conclude such a primitive 
does not admit of a singular solution. 

If the conditions of the problem which produced the complete 
primitive do not enable us to fix a relation between m and n, it might 
occur that one of them, as n, would disappear from (601), and the 
other, m, remain. In this case we can eliminate m from the com- 
plete primitive, and the result will be an equation which will satisfy 
the proposed differential equation. 

As an example, resume Application 46th. The first example 
under that application proposed to Determine a mrface which would 
intersect at a given angle a family of cylinders. Equation (c) of 
that application is, 

(611) ^ + 5^ ^ ^ 

This is integrated at (e) in that Application, or we may int^ate 
it in the usual way by equations (564), which leads to ^ = «> '^ 

constant ; hence, p = (c* — n^y. 

These values of p and q put into the equation dz = pdx -f ^^^^ 
we have, by integrating, and adding the constant n, 

(612) s = (c» — m^)* X + my + n. 

As tl^ problem furnished no condition for establishing a relation 
between m and n, we may consider them independent. • If we di^r* 
entiate(612)for m variable, we get. 
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The difierential of it for n, leads to no result, as n disappears in 
the differential equation. 

Eliminate tn between (612) and (613), and we get, 
(614) (% — ny = c«(«» + sf«), 

the equation of a cone with its vertex onZ, and the axis of Z for its 
axis. The vertical angle of the cone depends on the given quantity 
c, which is a function of the given angle of intersection of the sur- 
' faces. Equation (614) contains the arbitrary constant n which 

determines the position of the vertex. We would obtain the same 
^ result by differentiating, for m variable, the integral (e), of Applica- 
tion 46th, and eliminating m from (e), and its differential. 
I As (614) contains but one arbitrary constant n, it may be regarded 

< as the general integral of (611). The values of p and q deduced 
by di&rentiating (612) satisfy (611); and the values, of p and q 
I deduced from (614), and put into (611), also satisfy (611). 

i The relation between the surfaces (612) and (614), is obvious : 

I for if n be made constant, and m be lefl arbitrary or variable, (612) 

is a system of planes passing through a point on the axis of 2, each 
I plane making a constant angle with that axis ; and for the same 

value of n (614) is a conic surface, to which all these planes are 
I tangent. Hence, for the same value of n, (614) is the singular 

I solution, and (612) the complete primitive of (611). But as n is 

I arbitrary, (612) denotes an infinite number of such systems of 

planes, and (614) an infinite number of such cones ; each cone 
being the assemblage of the characteristics of the system of planes 
I that pass through its vertex. There are, therefore, an infinite num« 

ber of such systems of planes, each plane of which satisfies the 
problem ; and to each system of planes there is a cone tangent to 
all the planes of the system, which cone also satisfies the problem. 

Equation (612) is, therefore, the most universal solution the 
problem admits of; and (614), though a singular solution in respect 
of any one of the system of planes comprised in (612), is, never- 
theless, a general solution, inasmuch as it contains an arbitrary 
constant n. 

If the problem proposed were, "A plane passes through a given 
point on a fixed line and makes a given angle with the line^ deter* 

30 
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mine the marfdee to which the plane is tangefttj*^ we would by 
taking the fixed line for the axis of Z find (612) for the equation of 
the plane where n is the distance on the axis of Zof the given point 
from the origin. Eliminating m from this plane by the principle of 
consecutive surfaces given in the Difierential Calculus, we have (614). 
As the equation (611) b independent of the position of the axis of the 
cylinder, and is the same whether the cylinder be x' -{- j^ = R', 
or (x — o)' -f (y — by = R*, we infer that the systems of m* 
faces (612), (614), may have any line parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder, for the line of vertices of the cone, or line of intersections 
of the systems of planes. Hence, any point in space may be taken 
as the point through which the system of planes (612) passes. We 
may express this analytically if we denote by (a,6,e,) the co-ordiD- 
ates of such a point in space; then for this point (612) becomes, 

(615) e = (c* — ffi?)* a + mb ■{- n, 
and subtracting this from (612), we have, 

(616) z — e = (c« — w«)* (x — a) + m{y — b). 

If we eliminate m between (616), and its diflferential for » 
variable, we have, 

(617) » — e = c ^(x — ay+ {V — ^Yy 
which is a cone with its base parallel to the plane xy. 

The same remarks apply to the relation between (616), (617), as 
were made concerning (612), (614). 

It is obvious that (615) furnishes a relation between m and n, in 
terms, however, of three arbitrary constants a,&,e. If a,&,e, be 
considered as known, we have simply another condition added to 
the problem, viz. that the surface which intersects the family of 
cylinders shall pass through a given point, (a,&,e). 

If now we had two of the constants a,6,e, in functions of the 
third, [which we would have if the point (a,&,e,) were on a curve 
of doubly curvature,] we might eliminate this constant and obtain 
the singular solution binder this restriction. But, as there may be 
an infinite number of curves of double curvature on which the poi'o^ 
(a,&,e,) may be situated, there would also be an infinite number of 
singular solutions of this description. 
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If any one of the constants a,&,e, be zero, and the other two 
related as in a plane curve, we can determine the singular solution 
under this restriction. 

This discussion of (612), (614), and (616), (617), exhibits the 
mode of determining the constants introduced into the integrals of 
partial differential equations of the first order exceeding the first 
degree. The nature and conditions of the problem that produced 
the dififerential equation are the guide. 

The same discussion and remarks apply to Application 47th, Ex- 
ample 2, which proposed to find a surface equivalent to a given 
plane. 

As another example of singular solutions, take the following 
problems. 

APPLICATION 48th. 
Through a given point a plane is drawn, cutting off on 
two of the co-ordinate planes triangles, the sum of whose 
areas is constant, determine the surface to which this plane 
is tangent. 

APPLICATION 49th. 
A plane is drawn tangent to a surface, its traces on the 
co-ordinate planes form a triangle whose area is given, de- 
termine the surface. 

APPLICATION 60th. 
A plane is drawn tangent to a surface, its traces form 
with the co-ordinate axes triangles, the sum of whose areas 
is given, determine the surface. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS. 

PROBLEM A. 

A curve is traced on a given cylinder, determine the curve 
when the cylinder is developed on a plane. 

Call the right line which generates the cylinder, the eUmerU of 
the cylinder. 

Let (a?',y',»',) be the co-ordinates of any point in space, then for 
the element of the cylinder, we have the equations, 

(1) x' — X =s a(z' — 2), andy' — y= 6(»' — 2). 
Let the given curve traced on the cylinder be represented by 

(2) x = ^, y '== Y2. 
Let the tangent line to this curve be, 

(3) x' — X zs p(z' — «), and y' — y = q{z' — s). 

Let P be the angle which the tangent line (3) makes with the 
element (1), and we have, by Analytical Geometry, 
• 1 + a» + 6a 1 

(4) C08.P = 1, where M = (1 + a* + W 

Suppose now the cylinder be de- 
veloped, and that OR be the develop- 
ment of the curve. The elements of 
the cylinder are the ordinates of OR. 
Let OV, one of these elements, be 
the axis of V, and call the axis of 
abscissas the axis of U. It is obvious that the angle P will be the 
same before and after development. Hence, if HP be the tangent 
to OR at the point P, and the points P and R, be indefinitely near 
to each other, we have from the triangle RPS, 

dv 
(6) C0B.P = 




Equating (4) and (5), we have, 
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^ ^ M(l + jp^ + ^/ (dt^ + df^r 

Also, the length of the element of the curve in space b the same 
as the length of the element of the curve in the development. 
Hence, we have, 

(7) rfaj« + djf* + ds« = do» 4- di^. 

From the four equations, (2), (6), (7), eliminate x^y^j the result 
will be a differential equation between thp co-ordinates u and o, 
which when integrated, may be represented by 

(8) © = <pw. 

This is the equation of OR, the curve required. 

It is obvious that to eliminate a;, y^ and «, between (2), (6), (7), 
we must first by means of (2) integrate (7) for one of the co- 
ordinates x^y^z ; and when these co-ordinates are eliminated we will 
have du and dv^ involved in the resulting equation with the sign of 
integration. This sign of integration being disposed of by differen- 
tiation gives a differential equation of the second order whose in- 
tegral is equation (8). 

PROBLEM B. 

Given the equation of a plane curve, find the curve when 
enveloped on a given cylinder. 

Let OP, fig. 96, be the plane curve, and (8) its equation. 

If the cylinder be placed with its element on OV, and rolled on 
the plane, the curve OR will be enveloped on the cylinder. Let the 
equation of the cylinder be 
(d) F(a:,y,.) = 0. 

If now between the equations (6), (7), (8), we eliminate the co- 
ordinates u and o, the result will be a differential equation which 
when integrated, we may represent by 
(10) ^(a?,y,«) = 0. 

Between (9) and (10), eliminate first y and then x, and we get 
(2), the equation of the enveloped curve. 

If the cylinder be perpendicular to the plane XY, then a and 6, 
in (1) are asero, and (6) is modified accordingly. 
z 30* 
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If the given curve (6) be a straight line, the angle P is coDstant, 
and (6) becomes, 

1 + op + ^ 

This equation may be at once integrated, and we have (10). 
If a and b be zero, (11) becomes the partial difierential equation, 
|i^ -f ^ = c^, whose first integral is (612). 



PROBLEM C. 
A curve is traced on a given cone, determine the curve 
when the cone is developed on a plane. 

FIG. 97. 

Let (a\h\c\) be the vertex of the 
cone. The equation of the element of 
the cone is 

(12) «— a'=a(af— c'), y— *'=6(z— -c'). 
Let the curve be, 

(13) X = <>«, y = Y2, 
and let the tangent to (13) be 

(14) x' — x=:p(z' — «), and y' — • y = q(z' — «). 
Equation (4) expresses the cosine of the angle made by (1^) 

with (14). As a and b in (12) vary with the position of the ele- 
ment, we must restore to (4) the value of M, and then eliminate fl 
and b from (4), by means of (12), and we have, 

(15) Cos.P=F(j?,y,»,p,5r). 

Suppose now the cone developed, and that CP is the curve in the 
development. Let the vertex of the cone be at A, then the element 
of the cone becomes the radius vector AP of the developed curve, 
the pole being the vertex. Then cos. P in the development, i« [by 
Proposition D. 26, Appendix, Difierential Calculus,] 

(16) Cos.P= -^ -.. 

and since the angle P is the same before and after development, we 
have by equations (15) and (16), 
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(17) F(x.j,^.p.«) = ^^.^^^^, - 

Also the length of the element of the given curve being the same 
before and alter development, we have, 

(18) rfar* + <^y* + d%^ = dp^ + p^««. 

Eliminate ar,y, and z, between the four equations (13), (17) and 
(18), and we have a differential equation, which when integrated, 
we may represent by 

(19) p = p^. 
This is the developed curve CP, 

If the angle P be constant then (17) becomes, 

(20) ^ i=C. 

a constant. The int^ral of this gives us at once, for (10), the 
equation, 

(21) Log.p = ^^-^, + C. 
the logarithmic curve. 

PROBLEM D. 
Given the equation of a plan6 curve^ find the curve when 
enveloped on a given conic surface. 
Taking for the conic surface the equation, 

(22) (p{x,y,%) = o, 

and taking (19) for the given curve, we eliminate p and o between 
(17), (18), (19), and integrating the resulting equation, we have, 

(23) F(x,y,z) = o. 

Eliminate first y and then x between (22) and (23), and we have 
(13), the equations of the enveloped curve. 



PROBLEM E- 
Determine the singular solution of a difiisrential equation 
without first obtaining the complete primitive. 
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In Proposition XV, Integral Calculus, we have shown the prin- 
ciple of singular solutions of differential equations, on the supposi- 
tion that we have the complete primitive of the equation. 

It may be convenient to deduce a method for obtaining such solu- 
tions when they exist without seeking first the integral of the 
equation 

Suppose we have the primitive equation, 

(24) F(x,y,c) = o = tt, 

where c is the arbitrary constant, suppose that c enters into (24) in 
such a manner that it remains in the immediate differential of (24), 
then if 

(25) Mdx + Ndp = o, 

be the immediate differential of (24), we may get a differential 
equation by eliminating c between (24) and (25). Suppose the 
value of c from (25), be represented by 

(26) c = (p{x,y,py 
Put this value of c into (24), and we have, 

(27) /(a:,y,9) = o = «', 
where, for brevity, 9 is put for (^(x^yp). 

It is evident that equation (24) will be produced by mtegratiog 
either (27) or (25), 

If (24) be solved for y, we may' represent the result by 

(28) y=/(a:,e); 

and when this admits of a singular solution, we have, as in Propo- 
sition XV, 

m g = <^ 

from which we deduce c =zf(x), and eliminating c between (29) 
and (28), we gel the singular solution sought. 

Let us now without obtaining its primitive (24), examine to what 
conditions the differential equation (27) is subject when it admits o( 
a singular solution. For this purpose differentiate (27), and for 
convenience represent its differential [since f contains x^y and p] by 
(30) du' :=s?dx -{- Qdy + ^dp = 0, 

where P, Q, R, are functions of a?,y, and p. Now regarding (28) 
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t as the integral of (27), we have y^ a fvinction of x and c, cooee- 

I quently p is also a function of x and c, and when (27) admits of a 

singular solution, c may be taken variable in (26), because in (99) 

1 we have c =fx. Hence, in order that (30) may be the complete 

differential of (27), we must put into (30) for dy and dp^ their 

values in respect hoth of x and c. These values are, 

(31) dy=.^dx + ^ and dp = ^ + ^ 
dx dc dy dc 

\ which being put into (30), that equation becomes, 

' w ^«' = (p + pQ + rI)*^- + (q| + r I)*' = - 

This is the differential of (27) for x^y and c variable. 
' The term in (32) which is multiplied by dx^ is evidently the same 

I as equation (30) which being identically zero, independently of c, 

equation (32) reduces to 

This is satisfied by making dc = o, or, 

The condition dc =i o gives c = a constant, which does not 
make known any thing concerning (27). The condition (34) being 
examined, we observe that in case (27) admits of a singular solu- 
tion, the condition (29) exists, which reduces (34) to 

(86) r| = o, 

which is satisfied by putting. 



(86) S = 0, or, R = 0. 

dc 



dp _ 
dc " 
The condition that gave us (33) was, 

(37) dti' = P + iiQ + R ^ = 0, 

dx 

which by virtue of the condition R = o, becomes 

(88) P + jpQ = 0. 
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Now, though c does not enter expressly into (27), or its differ- 
ential (30), yet it is virtually contained in these equations, because 
It is the value of ^ which enters these equations, consequently, it 
may be regarded as existing implicitly in (30). The second con- 
dition of (38), viz. R = 0, must, therefore, exist in the case of a 
singular solution. This condition, and (38) may, therefore, be 
deduced immediately from (27). For if we solve (37) for the 
coefficient of R, we have, 

which by conditions (36) and (38), becomes 

Hence in case (27) admits of a singular solution, (27) must be 
such that if we differentiate it for ar,y and p variable, and deduce 

from this differential the value of _£, we will have a fraction whose 

dx 

numerator and denominator being each put equal to zero, will be the 
conditions of the singular solution. 

These conditions, viz. (38) and the last of (36), furnish two equa- 
tions which witU each other, or with the given differential equation 
(27), will enable us to eliminate p. The result, which may be re- 
presented by 

(41) t(«»y) - Oy 

will be the singular solution of (27), provided it satisfies that equa- 
tion. If the differential coefficient from (41) put into (27) does not 
render (27), when combined with (41), an identical equation, we 
conclude that (27) does not admit of a singular solution. 

In this procedure we have supposed the differential equation (27) 
freed from radicals. If that equation appears in the surd form, it 
should be first rationalised by squaring, &c., before it is diftr- 
entiated. 

We will give a few examples of the determination of singular 
solutions by this theory. 

Ex. 1. Determine the singular soluticm of the equation 
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(a) (^x -^^ y)p — fx — (a -f- y) = o. 

Differentiating this for x^y and p variable, we get 

(b) ^ = ^ -^ v—v—f 

dx a: + y — 2px 

The numerator of this is identically zero, and the denominator 
being put equal to zero, we have, 

(c) X -{- y — 2px = o. 
Eliminate p between (a) and (c), and we have, 

(d) {X — yY = 4tax. 

This satisfies the given differential equation (a). Hence, (d) is 
the singular solution of (a). 

Ex. 2. Find a curve whose normal varies as the part of the 
axis intercepted between it and the origin. 

By the enunciation we have, putting n for the ratio of the 
normal to the intercept, 

(e) 3^(1 +jf) = n\x + pyf. 

To determine whether this has a singular solution, we differen- 
tiate it as before, and putting numerator and denominator of ^, 

dx 
equal to zero, we find, 

and eliminating p between (/) and (e), we find, 

nx 

This satisfies (e), and is, therefore, the singular solution. 

Ex. 3. Find the curve whose normal varies as the square root 
of the part of the axis intercepted between it and the origin. By 
the proposition, we have, 
(h) y»(l + f)= n%x -^py). 

Proceeding as before, we find for the singular solution, a parabola. 

Ex. 4. Given the equation. 

y=zpx+(l +l)^)*a:. 

Prove that it has no singular solution. 
PROBLEM F. 

Determine the area of a plane curve. 

Proposition I. of the text exhibits the mode of determining the differential 
of a plane area by the method of indefinitely small quantities. To deduce 
the differential of the same area by the method of limits proceed as Mows * 
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Let 6D be the curve and let the 
area sought be the part AGrCB between 
the curve and the axis AX. 

Put the area A6CB = A, CB = y, 
AB ST X, BE s= &. Complete the rec- 
tangles BR and BD. 

By Taylor's Theorem we have for 
the ordinate DE the value 




DE«3f + ^A + 
ax 



(Py 



h^ -f &c. 



The space DCBE is the increment of the area AGGB correspondingr to the 
increment h of the abscissa. This space DCBE is contained between the 
rectangles BR and BD. The areas of these rectangles are 

DCBE is therefore contained between the values 
(m) hy and 



4- &o, 



) 



(») 



+ &c) 



io) 



dx 2«ir» 

But in the limit, the development 

$fA+J^.A» + &c., 



y + 



dx 2d3^ 

becomes simply y; and (m) and (n) are equal, and the space DCBE becomes 
the differential of the area which is denoted by d.A« Hence the differential of 
the area being contained between the valaes (m) and (n) and these being in the 
limit eqoal, the diiferential of the area is equal to the value (nt) and we have 
(p) <i.A =5 yA = ydx^ or integratin|r 

{q) A=fydx. 

Equations (p) and {q) are the same as found in Proposition I. of the text 
and are employed in the same manner as the equations of that Proposition. 

By similar reasoning we might proceed to determine by the method of limits, 
the properties of lines, surfaces, and solids which are presented in Propoeition 
III. to XI. of the Integral Calculus. The results of the investigation would 
in all cases coincide with those presented in the text Want of space how«ver 
precludes us from giving more than the foregoing example of the method. 



THE END. 
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Richabimson'8 English Dictionaet 
■was originally published as a part of 
the Encyclopaedia Melropolitana. Like 
most of the articles contributed to that 
highly scientific work, it was immedi- 
ately called for in a separate form, and 
was in fact published separately in re- 
peated editions, both in England and 
America, before its completion as a 
part of the Encyclopaedia. 

In offering a new edition of this 
work to the public, it is hardly deemed 
neoemary to remark upon its value. 
Its character as a work of standard 
authority in English Philology is so 
well established, that few scholars or 
psofessional men would deem their 
libraries complete without it. What- 
ever other Dictionaries a gentleman 
may have, he needs that of Richard- 
son for its ample chronological quo- 
tations from the older authors. These 
quotations give to any one who will 
consult them, ihe key by which he 
may learn for himself the true meaning 
and history of words, without relying 
implicitly upon the dictum of a lexi- 
cographer. To Authors, Teachers, 
Professors in Colleges, Divines, Jurists, 
Physicians, to gentlemen, in short, of 
every description, who wish to form 
or defend their opinions on original 
rather than second-hand authority, 
this work seems to be one of indis- 
pensable necessity. There i» no pro- 
fession in which important questions 
do not arise, depending for their solu- 
tion upon the precise meaning of some 
particular word. This meaning can 
be settled only by usage, and usage is 
to be ascertained not by the opinions 
of Johnson, or Walker, or Webster, 
but by copious quotations from the old 



standard authors. The work of Rich- 
ardson, consisting of over two thou- 
sand closely printed and compact 
pages, filled with pertinent extracts 
from the very fountain-heads of Eng- 
lish literature, furnishes to the thought- 
ful student an immense storehouse of 
materials for the formation of original 
and independent opinions. 

In addition to this, which is perhaps 
the most striking feature of the book, 
the New English Dictionary is be- 
lieved to be the most complete work 
extant oi;i English Etymologies. The 
elaborate Preface, setting forth the 
general principles of comparative 
philology, shows in the strongest light 
the learning and "considerate dili- 
gence" of the author; wliile, under 
each word, the careful array of ite 
various forms in the different cognate 
dialects, gives to the student not only 
an inspiring confidence in the abilities 
of his guide, but the means of original 
research, hitherto requiring numerous 
and expensive works of reference. In 
fust, the etymol(^ies and the quotations 
combined, put it in the power of a mere 
English scholar to investigate for him- 
self many important points, the truth 
of which he has been obliged hitherto 
to take entirely upon trust. 

The price at which this great work 
is now offered to the American public, 
is such as to put it within the reach of 
almoet every body. The typographi- 
cal accuracy of the edition may be 
relied on, as it is printed on stereotype 
plates cast in England, the proofs of 
which were read by Mr. Richardson 
himself. 
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'* We ftre inclined to consider the 
Enfliah language as having attained 
that falness of maturity which leaves 
no wish for increase, bat only anxiety 
for preservation. As helps to this, we 
have the various acceptations in which 
every word has been need by approved 
writers, collected by Me. Ricbaumon, 
in a Dtete'onary, suc^ as, perhaps^ no 
other Uutgwtgt could ever boa^ 
London Quarterly Review. 

*'Let the valuable contributions to 
on iiMprowd JHeHonary, py Mr. Rieh- 
Oftbon, in which he has embodied many 
of the prmciples of Tooke, be com- 
pared with the corresponding articles 
in the Dictionary of Dr. Johnson, and it 
will be seen how much lexicography 
owes to the Diversions ofTurley."— 
Wetmmuter lUview. 

"Mr. Richardson, within my own 
knowledge, has won his way to fame 
entirely by his sterling and tried merits 
in this difficult department of our ver 
nncnkir literature. The Bishop of 
London, Coleridge, and a eommiuee of 
some of the ablest literary and seienHJic 
men that could be brought together in 
England at the time, have approved his 
labours from the commencement; and 
snch a committee selected him to fill 
this department of the largest scientific 
work that ever was published in Eng- 
land."— JBdiior of the Eneyelopadia 
Metropoliuuia. 

" A new dictionary, in quarto, which, 
in our opinion, is to supersede Johnson, 
Walker, Sheridan, and all others, ^ 
the standard in the English language. 
It exceeds all others in the fulness and 
accuracy of its derivations, and the 
meanings and general applications of 
WOT^ are faeilitated to an extent never 
before attempted. Such a work could 
only have been accomplished by un- 
wearied perseverance and laborious 
application."— JVw York Commercial 
Jdvertiaer. 



" We have examined the first part of 
this new dictionary with considerable 
attention. The author has adopted the 
principle of Home Tooke, as to the 
original meaning of words, and haa at- 
tempted to illustrate the secondary and 
derivative meanings in chronological 
order. The series of quotations ar- 
ranged on this principle, are judiciously 
selected, and present an interesting 
historical view of the words which 
they are cited to illustrate. A work of 
this kind, planned and executed with 
the ability which this specimen mani- 
fests, will be a valuable contribution to 
the accessible stores of English philo- 
logyy— North American Revieto. 



" We heartily recommend the work 
of Mr. Richardson to the attention of 
our readers. It embraces, toe think, 
every desideratum in an English dic- 
tionary, and has, moreover, a thousand 
negative virtues."— fiToiKAem Literary 
Messenger. 

* Tout le monde connait dfeja la rfe- 
putation du Dietionnaire de Richardson, 
le plus savant, le plus consciencieux, 
le plus complet des dictionnaires de la 
langue anglaise qui aient paru jus- 
qu»ici."— Cotirwr des Btats Urns. 



*' This Dictionary has the advantage 
of being already known to the lite- 
rary public, having been originally- 
published in the Eneyelop<Bdia Metro' 
politana, a work of the highest reputa- 
tion in England. We venture to pro- 
nounce that it is not only the handsom- 
est, but most important and cheapest 
work which has ever been issued from 
the American press."- iVot. Intelli- 
gencer. 

" This Dictionary is a mine of wealth 
in English literature, and shows on 
every page the immense erudition of 
its author."- JVarioiia; Gazette. 



DONNEGAN'S GREEK LEXICON; 

1422 Pages, Royal 8vo. Price $4. 

A new Greek and English Lexicon, on the plan of the Greek and German Lex- 
icon of Schneider ; the words alphabetically arranged,->di8tin(pii8hing sach 
as are Poetical, of Dialectic variety, or peculiar to certain Writers and Classes 
of Writers; with Examplesj literally translated, selected from the Classical 
Writers. By JAMES PONNEGAN, M.D., of London : Revised and En- 
larged, by ROBERT B. PATTON, Professor of Ancient Languages in the 
College of New Jersey ; with the assistance of J. ADDISON ALEXANDER, 
D. D., of the Theolc^ical Seminary at Princeton. 

f^ The quick stUe of so many large editions of this Lexicon, is the best evi- 
denee the publishers could desire of its aeeeptableness to scholars generally. They 
take pleasure, however, in publishing extracts from a few, out of many testimoni' 
als, which they have received respecting the merits of this work. 

practical lexicon than it was before. 
It has evidently been prepared with 
scrupulous and laborious fidelity. 

As far as my examination has gone, 
the typographical execution is very 
correct. I doubt not it will speedily 
and generally be adopted ; not only by 
tyros, but by those in mature life, 
who are desirous of renewing or re- 
viving the classical studies of youth. 

With great respect, your obedient 
servant, C. C. Fkltok. 

Cambridge College. 

From Calvin E. Stowe, Professor at 
Dartmouth College, N. H. 

Since the publication of the second 
edition of Dr. Donnegan's work, I 
have had it on my table for occasional 
reference. It is formed on the basis of 
Schneider, and possesses many of the 
characteristic excellencies of its origi- 
nal. The labours of Professor Patton, 
in preparing the American edition of 
Donnegan, have made it decidedly su- 
perior to the English ; and it is my 
earnest hope that the real merits of this 
Lexicon, together with the moderate 
price for which it is now offered, may 
put it into the hands of every Greek 
scholar in the United States. 

CALViif E. Stowi. 

DoffmoufA Ccilege. 



From C. C. Filton, Professor of Greek 
Literature, Harvard "University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

I have, for some time past, been in 
the habit of consulting frequently the 
American edition of Donnegan's 
"Greek and English Lexicon.'* 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that it is 
a most valuable addition to the means 
of acquiring a knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature; and that it 
deserves to be extensively adopted 
in the schools and colleges of the 
United States. Its claims upon the 
confidence of the public are threefold : 
1st. The admirable Greek ajid Ger- 
man Lexicon of Schneider, has been 
nsed as 'a basis by Dr Donnegan. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
unrivalled excellence of Schneider, 
will consider this fact no small recom- 
mendation. 2d. The English compiler 
is evidently a thorough scholar ; and 
even in his first edition, produced a 
work far superior to any before pub- 
lished in England. 3d. The American 
editor has long stobd among the most 
distinguished men of letters in our 
country ; and is well known, in par- 
ticular, for his masterly knowlc^e of 
Greek. He here gives the work a 
f.horough revision ; and, in many re- 
spects, renders it a more nsefbl and 
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An entirely new and complete French and English, and English and French 
Dictionary, adapted to the present state of the two Languages ; by Professor 
FLESiING, Professor of English in the College of Louis Ls Grand, and 
Professor TIBBINS, anthor of several Lexicographical works: with im- 
portant additions, by CHARLES PICOT, Esq., Professor of French in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and JUDAH DOBSON, Esq., Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, &c. &c. 



This work has been made on the 
basis of the ROYAL DICTIONARY 
ENGUSH AND FRENCH AND 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH, compiled 
from the Dictionaries of Johnson, 
Todd, Ash, Webster, and Crabbe, from 
the last edition of Chambaud, Gamer, 
and J. Descarri^res, the sixth edition 
of the Academy, the Supplement to 
the Academy, Uie Grammatical Dic- 
tionary of Laveaux, the Universal 
Lexicon of Boiste, and the Standard 
technological works in either language ; 
and containing, 1st, all the words in 
common use, with a copious selection 
of terms obsolescent or obsolete, con- 
nected with polite literature ; 2d, 
technical terms, or such as are in 
general use in the arts, manufactures, 
and sciences, in naval and military 
language, in law, trade, and com- 
merce; 3d, terms geographical, &c. 
&c., with adjectives or epithets eluci- 
dating history ; 4th, a literal and figured 
pronunciation for the use of the Ameri- 
cans and English; 5th, accurate and 
discriminating definitions, and, when 
uecesBary, with appropriate examples 
and illustrations tending to fix as well 
as display the signification, import, 
rank, and character of each individual 
word ; 6th, peculiar constructions, 
modes of speech, idioms, &c. Jbc. ; 
7ih, synonymy; 8th, the difficulties 
of French Grammar presented and re- 



solved in English,' as they occur 
throughout the work. 

The American edition contains com- 
plete tables of the verbs on an entirely 
new plan, to which the verbs through- 
out the work are referred, by Pbo- 
VX880R PicoT, with the addition, in 
their respective places, of a very great 
namber of terms in the natural sci- 
ences, chemistry, medicine, &c. A;c., 
which are not to be found in any other 
French and English Dictionary, by 
JtJDAH DoBsoN, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

l%e sale of this work has been so gnat, 
that the PiOfHshers, netvdthstiandtng 
the very heatHf expense attendant upon 
its pubUeaHoHj are enabled to offer 
the large work ax the very low priee 
of t4, and the abridgment at $1,35. 
Among the numerous 'e\)idenees of 
the high authority and practical vttiKty 
of the workj the Publishers stUmtit the 
following : 
From Peter S. DuponceaUf President of 
the American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18th, 1844. 
Gentlxmbn,— I beg you will ac- 
cept my thanks for tlie honour done 
me, by presenting me with a copy of 
your improved edition of Fleming and 
Tibbins* French and English and Eng^ 
lish and French Dictionary; such a work 
was really wanting in our literature. 
AH the English and French and French 
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and English Dictionaries that have 
hitherto appeared, have been ccnnpiled, 
as far as I know, by natives of France, 
among whom Boyer and Chambaud 
are the most distinguished. They do 
not appear to have had the aid of na- 
tives of the British isles, whose lan- 
guage of course was not so familiar to 
them as their own. Such dictionaries, 
to be perfect, ought to have been the 
joint labour of natives of the two 
countries. That defect is now correct- 
ed by the work of two English au- 
thors, teachers and resident in Paris, 
founded on that of the best of their 
French predecessors. So that it 
unites the knowledge of the best lexi- 
cc^^phers of the two nations. This is 
an immense advantage, which cannot 
be overlooked. 

In addition to this, it has been justly 
observed, that great changes have 
taken place in the two languages 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
' tnry. It is a curious fact that the two 
idioms have in a great measure mi- 
grated, and are still migrating into 
each other. It is the result of the 
great intercourse which, during the last 
twenty-five years, has taken place be- 
tween the two nations. These changes 
are not noticed in any other existing 
bilingual Dictionary. This therefore 
is an advantage possessed only by the 
Dictionary you have published. The 
additions by Messrs. Dobson and Picot, 
arc very valuable, and assure the su- 
periority of your edition. I hope that 
it will meet with the success that it 
deserves. 

am, respectfully, 
your most obedient servant, 
Peter S. Dupokcxau. 

Mrwn RMey Dvnglisojii M. J>., Pro- 
fuwr of Materia Mediea and Ptaetice 
of Medicine in the Jefferson Medical 
ColUget and Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Philos(^hieal Society. 
The undersigned having been re- 
quested to exprew his opinion of the 



merits of the New and Complete FVench 
and English Dictionaryy of MeeoB. 
Fleming and Tibbins, with the ad- 
ditions made to it by Messrs. Dobson 
and Picot, of this city, has no hesi- 
tation in expressing his decided con- 
viction, that it is the most comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory Dictionary of the 
French and English languages com- 
bined, that could be put into the hands 
of the young student of those lan- 
guages } whilst it is, at the same time, 
the best accompaniment to him who is 
farther advanced. 

RoBLSY DuNOLxaox, M. D. 

From F. A. Brigy, Professor qf the 
French and Spanish Leuignages in the 
Central High School. 

GBnTHAL High School, > 

pHn^DELPHlA, Jan. 302A, 1847. ) 
Gentlemen, — Having been request- 
ed by you, to express my opinion as to 
the merits of Fleming and Tibbins' 
French and English Dictionary, I can- 
not but concur in the decided approba- 
tion which it received from many 
eminent French and classical scholars, 
at the time of its first importation into 
this country. I have given it a close 
and careful examination, and have used 
it for two years in my classes in this 
institution. The result of this trial 
and examination has been a seliled 
conviction, that the work of Fleming 
and Tibbins is by far superior to its 
predecessors in the same line. Such a 
work was greatly needed by the 
friends of the French language and 
literature in America, on account of 
the great number of new words used 
by modern writersj which present to 
the inexperienced reader difficulties 
not easily solved with the aid of 
Meadows, Boyer, and others. The 
merit of these works has been very 
great indeed, but they have grown too 
old. Let it suffice to state that the 
single letter A contains in Fleming and 
Tibbins abridgedf several hundreds of 
words more than the corresponding 
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letter in some of the others. I do not 
heeitate, therefore, to recommend the 
work above alloded to, as indispensably 
necessary to American stndents de- 
sirous of understanding not only the 
French of the 17th and 18th centnry, 
but also that of the 19th, that of Cha- 
teaubriand, Lamennais, Victor Hugo, 
Thiers, and of the host of scientific as 
well as literary French writers of the 
present time. 

I am very respectfully yours, 
F. A. Bbsgt. 

Boston, Jamuary 22, 1844. 
Erer since the first importation of 
Fleming and Tibbins' French and 
English Dictionary, X have constantly 
had it on my table, and have found it 
better than all other French diction- 
aries. I am therefore rejoiced to see 
an American abridged edition of so 
excellent a work. I find that all 
which is most essential in the French 
edition is retained, and many decided 
and valuable improvements are made. 
The mode in which the pronunciation 
is indicated is admirably plain and 
thorough ; a vast number of words not 
to be found in other dictionaries is in- 
troduced; an excellent arrangement 
of the verbs is given ; and it is printed 
in a large and easily legible type. Al- 
together, it is decidedly the best French 
dictionary I hav6 seen. 

Respectfully yours, 

GxoRGS B. Emkbson. 



Boston High School, > 
February 1, 1843. ) 
Obntlxmem,—! have devoted some 
time and attention to the examination 
of Fleming and Tibbins' French and 
English Dictionary, lately published 
by your firm ; and, although the merits 
of such a work can be thoroughly 
tested only by long use and a careful 
collation of it with kindred works, yet 
I must say that this dictionary bears 
evident marks of its superiority to any 



other that has been introduced into this 
country. 

By comparison, I find its vocabu- 
lary very copious and the idiomatic 
phrases ()uite numerous. The techni- 
cal terms are a very important addition, 
and the conjugation of verbs will prove 
of great use to the learner. The me- 
chanical execution of the work, which 
is highly important in a dictionary, is 
a recommendation which immediately 
impresses itself on the eye. 

A complete and accurate dictiona- 
ry is of the utmost importance in the 
acquisition of a foreign language, and 
I feel justified in recommending this 
as one of great excellence. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Thomas Shsrwiit. 

From Isaac Leeser, Mutister of the 
Hebrew Portuguese Congregatitmy 
Philadelphia. 

GxNTLXMEN— It is with much plea« 
sure that I have perceived the pub- 
lication of Fleming and Tibbins* Dic- 
tionary of the French lang:aage. 
During its progress through the preaa 
I have had occasion to look over 
several parts thereof, and I became 
convinced that it would prove an in- 
valuable aid to those who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of the most ' 
fashionable language of Enrope^ To 
its original and intrinsic merit is to be 
superadded the additions of the Ameri- 
can editor, who has enriched it 'with 
more than Jive thousand words (Medi- 
cal, Botanical, &c., &c.,) not in the 
French copy ; fdso an excellent table 
of verbs, furnished by Mr. Picot. I 
cannot doubt that it wiU soon beoome 
an especial favourite with a discerning 
public; especially, as the moderate 
price you have fixed oh it, a little more 
than one-fourth of the cost of the 
Paris edition, will bring this valuable 
Lexicon within the reach of the gene- 
ral student. * Respectfully yours, 
Isaac 1 
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RxcBAJUwoiv't English Dictiohaxt 
'M originally published as a part of 
he Encyclopedia Metropolitaiia. Like 
lost of the articles contribiited to that 
ighly scientific work, it was imraedl- 
ealled for in a separate form, and 
vas in fact pnbliAed separately in re- 
eated editions, both in Enghmd and 
America, before its completion as a 
>art of the Encyclopedia. 
In offering a new edition of this 
' york to the public, it is hardJy deemed 
'leeeesary to riemark upon its Talne. 
.Ate character as a work of standard 
.uthority in English Philology is so 
-veil established, that few scholars or 
professional men would deem their 
ibraries oomplete without it. What- 
syec other IKetionaries a gentleman 
may have, he needs that of Richabx»- 
toir for its ample ehronol(^cal quo- 
atioDs from the older authors. These 
•inotatioiie give to anyone who will 
consult tiiem, the key by which "he 
may leam for himself ihe true meaning 
and history of words, without relying 
implicitly upon the dictum of a lexi- 
cographer. To Authors, Teachers, 
Professors in Colleges, Plyines, Juristo, 
Physicians, to gentlemen, in short, of 
every description, who wish to form 
or defend their opinions on original 
rather than second-hand authority, 
this work seems to be one of indi»- 
pensable necessity. There is no pro- 
fession in which important questions 
do not arise, depending for their solu- 
tion upon the precise meaning of some 
particular word. This meanii^ can 
be settled only by usage, and usage is 
to be aseertained not by the opinions 
of Johnson, or Walker, or Webster, 
but by copious quotations from the old 



standard authors. The work of Rich- 
ardson, consisting of oyer two thou- 
sand closely primed and * compaet 
pages, filled with pertinent extraets 
from the very fountain*heads of Eng- 
lish literature, furnishes to the thought- 
ful student an immense storehouse of 
materials for the formation of original 
and independent opinions. 

In addition to this, which' is perhaps 
the most striking feature of the book, 
the New English Dictionary is be- 
lieved to be the most complete work 
extant on English Etymologies. The 
elaborate Preface, setting forth the 
general principles of comparative 
philology, shows in the strongest light 
the learning and <* considerate dili- 
gence" of the author; while, under 
each word, the careful array of its 
various forms in the different cognate 
dialects, gives to the student not only 
an inspiring confidence in the abilities 
of his guide, but the means of original 
research, hitherto requiring numerous 
and expensive works of reference. In 
fact, the etymologies and the quotations 
combined, put it in the power of a mere 
English scholar to investigate for him- 
self many important points, the truth 
of which he has been obliged hitherto 
to take entirely upon trust. 

The price at which this great work 
is now offered to the American public, 
is such as to put it within the reach of 
almost every body. The typographi- 
eal accuracy of the edition may be 
relied on, as it is printed on stereotype 
plates cast in England, the proofs of 
which were read byUr. Richaidsen 
hinaself. 
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'* We are inclined to consider the 
Englith laofQage aa having attained 
th^t fahieM of autturity which leavet 
no wish for increase, but only anxiety 
for presenration. Ae helps to this, we 
have the varions acceptations in which 
•Tery word has been used by approved 
writers, otiHaoted by Mm. Riohakssoh, 
iff a Dictionary, nuA as, ptrkaps, no 
9tlur lamguags eoitld over boatt,"^ 
Lomiom Quarterly Boview, 

"Let the. valuable contributions to 
an improved Vietumaryf by Mr. Bich' 
ardeon, in which he has embodied many 
of the principles of Tooke, be com- 
pared with the corresponding articles 
in the Dictionary of Dr. Johnson, and it 
will be seen how much lexicography 
owes to the Diversions of Purlcy." — 
Weetminster Review. 

<'Mr. Richardson, within my own 
knowledge, has won- his way to fame 
•merely by his sterling and tried merits 
in this diffienlt department of our ver- 
nUcolar Uteratare. The Biekop of 
hondon, Coleridge, and a eommitue of 
oomo of the abUu Uterary and 9eieni{fie 
men that eould be brought together in 
England at the tinuj have approved his 
lajbours from the eommeneement ; afid 
such a committee selected him to fill 
this department of the largest scientific 
wort that ever was published in Eng. 
land." — Editor of the Eneyclopcedia 
Metropolitans. 

" A new dictionary, in quarto, which, 
in our opinion, is to supersede Johnson, 
Walker, Sheridan, and all others, as 
the standard in the EngUdi langui^. 
It exceeds all others in the fnlness and 
accuracy of its derivations, and the 
meanings and general applioatioiis of 
words are faeiHtated to am esttent m»er 
before attempted. Such a work OQa}d 
only have been accomplished by un* 
wearied pers^veranoe and laborious 
application.*'— Aw York Cfmeurcial 
Advertiser. 



*' We have examined the lint pot of 
this new dictionary with eoonMt 
aueation. The anthor hassdspMith 
principle of Home Tooke, as to tke 
original meaning of words, and hats- 
tempted 4eiU«8trate the secondary ud 
derivative meanings in chrondogial 
tnnder. The series o^ quotatiou »• 
ranged on thia principle, are ladicioi^ 
•elected, and- present an 1ntcre$lii| 
historical view of the words vliick 
thoy aie oited to illustrate. A mikif 
this kind, plannecl and exscaied iriik 
the ability which this speciraeo ou 
feels, will be a valoaUe eontribotioBli 
the accessible store* of Ei^UshpUb 
logy."~.i\r4»n4 jhnefican BenM> 



"We heartily recommend theiai 
of Mr. Richardson to the attcntioiof 
our readers. It embraces, m ttii, 
every desideratum in an English &■ 
tionary, and has, moreover, a thooaad 
negative virtues.*'— ^oitfA^m Zittrsj 
Messenger. 

" Tout le monde connait d^ kn 
potation ^D ie tumna ir ede Hiekerim 
le plus savantf la plus eooseieBsiis, 
le plus oomplet dfe diotioonains dsk 
langue anglaise qui aient para j» 
qa'ici."— -Cosiiisrilei EtatsUm. 



"This Dictionary has the advantise 
of being ab-eady known to the Ihfr 
rary public, having beea originaDT 
published in the Eneyclopadia Hon- 
politanay a work of the highest rcpntt- 
tion in England. We venture to pw- 
nounce that it is not only the handun- 
est, but most important and ekeapa 
work which has ever been issued froo 
the American press."— JVitf. imtBir 
gencer. 

" This Diotionary is a muieof nvttt 
ii» Staglish literature, aj^ shorn » 
•vary page the immense eradilioii ^ 
its author."— JVte»ois4|^ Qautts, 



DONNEGAN'S GREEK LEXICON; 

1422 Pages, Royal 8vo. Price $4. 

A new Oreek and English Lexicon, on the plan of the Greek anirbrerman Lex- 
icon of Schneider ; the words alphabetically arranged^-'-distingnishing su<;h 
as are Poetical, of Dialectic variety, or peculiar to certain Writers and Glasses 
of Writers; with Examples, literally translated, selected from the Claaitoal 
Writere. By JAMES BONNEQAN, M.D., of London: Bevteed and Bn- 
iai^ed, l^ RpBE&T B, I^ATTON, Professor of Ano^t Lai^ufigea in the 
College of New Jersey; with theassistanceof J. ADDISON ALEXANDE|l, 
D. D., of the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 

f^^ The ^UJe sale tf so many large editions of (his Lexicon^ is the best fvi- 
denee the publishers eould desire of its aeeeptableness to scholars generally. They 
take pleasure, howener, in publishing extracts from a few, ou,t of many testinvm*- 
tUs, which they have receive^ respecting the meriis of thiswork. 



Jhim C. C. fiOtm^ Pfof«9»of tf Greek 
lAteraturSf Hamard Univergiiy, Cam' 
bridge, Mmss. 

I have, im some time past, been in 
the habit of eonsslting frequently the 
Anerieaa ettition of Donnegan's 
'< Greek and Englisit Lexioon.** I 
littve no besitatien in saying, that it is 
« most valuable addition to the means 
of acquiring a knowledge of theG^eek 
Mngnage and literature; and that it 
deserves to be extenmvely adopted 
in the schools and collies of the 
United States. lu claims upon the 
confidence of the public are threefold ; 
1st. The admirable Greek and Ger- 
man Lexicon of Schneider, has been 
nsed as a basis by Dr Donn^gan. 
Those who are acquainted with the 
unrivalled excellence of Schneider,, 
will consider this fact no small recom- 
mendation. 9d. The English compiler 
is evidently a thorough scholar ; and 
eren in his first edition, prodoeed a 
work far superior to any before pub- 
lished in England. 9d. The Ameidcan 
editor has long stood among the most 
distinguished men of letters in o«r 
country; and is well known, in par- 
ticular, for his masterly knowledge of 
Oreek. He here gives the work a 
tkofoogh revision; and, in many re- 
• •feels, Modara it a mmro naefnl and 



practicri lenoon titan it w«s before. 
It has evidently been prepared with 
sopQpnIous and laborioos fidelity. 

As far as my examination has gone, 
the typograpbieai exeesition is very 
correct. I doubt not it will speedily 
and generally be adopted ; not only by 
tyros, bat by those in mature lifis, 
who. are desirous of renewing, or n»- 
viving the classical studies of youtfi* 

With great rei^)eet, your obedient 
sermnt, G* G. Fsltoh. 

OamMdgt fJolUg: 

From OmMii E. Stowef P9of(U$or mt 
Hartmmuh Collage, N. H. 
Since the publication of- the seoooil 
edition of Dr. Donnegaa'sv work, I 
have had it on my table for iMMttHOBal 
Teferenoe. It is formed on the.besis of 
Behaeider, and possesses many of the 
cbaiacteristtc exoellencies of its ordi- 
nal. The labours of Professor Patton, 
in prepasihg the American edition f^ 
D<mnegas, have made it decidedly su- 
perior to the English ; at^d it is my 
earnest hope that the real merits of this 
Lexicon, together with the modemle 
price for which it is now offered, may 
put it into the hands of every ikr^tak 
scholar in the United &ates. 

Cai,v]X £.<890WSk 
SwrtmotOh Coikgt 



FLEMING & TIBBINS' FBENCH DICTIONAM: 

-* 1400 Pages, Koyal 8yo. Price $4. 

An entirely new and complete French and English, and English and Frenek 
Dietionary, adapted to the present state of the two Languages ; by Profwor 
FLBBIINO, Profesaor of English in the College of Levis Ijx 6xAaD,ial 
Pfofeawr TIBBINS, anthOT of several Lexicographieal vrorkm : with ia- 
portent additions, by CHARLES PICOT, Esq., Profeawr of Frmich is tbi 
University of Pennsylvania, and JUDAH DOBSON, Esq., Menober of the 
American Philosophical Society, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, kckt. 



This work has been made on the 
basis of the ROYAL DICTIONARY 
EN6U8H AND FRENCH AND 
FRENCH AND ENOU8H, compiled 
from the Dictionaries of Johnson, 
Todd, Ash, Webster, and Crabbe, from 
the last edition of Chambaud, .Oaraer, 
and J. Descarritees, the sixth editimi 
of the Academy, the Supplement to 
the Acadony, tiie Grammatical Dic- 
tionary of Laveanz, the Universal 
Lexieon of Beiste, and the standard 
teehnological works in either langaage ; 
and containing, 1st, all the words in 
common use, with a copious selection 
of terms obsolescent or obsolete, eon- 
nected with polite literatnre; 9d, 
lechnical terms, or snch as are in 
genOTal use in the arts, mannlacmres, 
and science^ in naval and military 
langaage, in law, trade, and oom- 
mwee; 9d, terms geographical, &c. 
&c., with adjectives or epithets eluci- 
dating history ; 4th, a literal and figured 
pronunciation for the use of the Ameri- 
eans and English ; 9th, accurate and 
discriminating definitions, and, when 
necessary, with appropriate examples 
and illustrations tending to fix as well 
as display the signification, import, 
rank, and character of each individual 
word; 6th, peculiar constructions, 
modes of speech, idioms, Ac. Jbe. | 
7lh, synonymy; 8th, the difficulties 
of French Grammar presented and re- I 



solved in English, as they oear 
throughout the work. 

The American edition contains eo» 
plete tables of the verba on an entiidf 
new plan, to which the verba throogk- 
out Uie work are referred, by Bm> 
mson PicoT, with the addition, ii 
their respective places, of a very grot 
number of terms in the natnrai lei- 
ences, ehesnistry, medicine, Ac Ae, 
which are not to be foond in any cdar 
French and English Dictionary, hf 
JunaM DoBsoN, Eaq. of PhiJadelpkB. 

The sale of this work hais heeit so grm, 
thai the Publishers^ notunthsUmHH 
the very heavy expense attendant upm 
its publieaHdHf are enabled to o/cr 
the large work at the very law pria 
of Ht amdthe abridgment at Sl^ 
Among the numerous evidences il 
the high authority and prtustieal uiiS!^ 
of the work, the Publishers submit tk 
following : 
From Peter 8. Duponeeau, Presideml tf 
the Asneriean Philosophdcal Soeiely. 
PkiLADBLPinA, Jaw. 18(4, 1814. 
QxHTiMMKSf~JL beg yon win ac- 
cept my thanks for the honour deac 
me, by presenting me with a copy of 
your improved edition of FUmutg^ 
Tibbine* F^reneh and English etmd Si«- 
lishamdFrenehlHetionary; anchawvk 
was really wantii^ in our Uter^nn. 
All the English and French and Fnmk 
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■nd English Dietionaries that have 
hitherto appeared, have been compiled, 
as iar as I know, by natives of France, 
among whom Boyer and Chambaud 
are the most distinguished. They do 
not appear to have had the aid of na- 
tives of the British isles, whose Ian- 
gnage of coarse was not so feimiliar to 
them as their own. Such dictionaries, 
to be perfect, ought to have been the 
icnnt labour of natives of the two 
eountries. That defect is now correct- 
ed by the work of two English au- 
thors, teachers and resident in Parisy 
founded on that of the best of their 
French predecessors. 9b that it 
unites the knowledge of the best' lexi- 
cographers of the two nations. This is 
an immense advantage, which cannot 
be overlooked. 

In addition to this, it has been justly 
observed, that great changes have 
ttfken place in the two languages 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
ti»y. It k a carious faot that the two 
idioms have in. a great measure mi- 
grated, and are still migrating into 
each other. It is the result of the 
great uMeroourse which, during the last 
twenty-five years, hae takeh place be- 
tweeu the two natians. These changes 
are not noticed in any other existing 
bilingual Dictionary. This therefore 
is an advantage possessed only by the 
DictimpAry yon have pidl>H6hed. The 
additions by Messrs. Dobson and IHodt, 
are very valnaUe, and assure the su- 
periority of your edition. I hope that 
it will meet with the sacoess that it 
deserves. 

am, respectfully, 
your most obedi«it serieait, 

FSTXU S. DtfPORCBAV. 

^JFVom Robiey Dunglison, M. P., Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica and Practice 
of Medicine in the Jefferson JdedictH 
College^ and Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Sodety. 

The undersigned having beea re- 
quested 10 express his opinion of the 



merits of the Ncv) and Coa^letfi PVeneh 
and English Dictiffnaryf of Messrs. 
Fleming and Tlbbina, with the ad- 
ditions made to it by Messrs. Dobspn 
apd Picotj of this city, has no hesi- 
tation in expressing his decided con- 
viction, that it is the moat oomprehea- 
sive and satisfactory Dictionary of the 
French and English languages c<»Ba- 
bined, that could be put into tb^ ha^ds 
of the young student of those Ian 
guages ; whilst it is, at the same time,, 
the best accompaniment to him who is 
farther advanced. 

BoBjjss DmsmMoVt M. D. 

From P. A. Br&gyy Professor of the 
French and Spanish Languages in the 
Central High Sehoid. 

CVKXKAX> HlOiH SCHOOI., > 

Philadelphia, /(wt, SOtA, 1847. i 
GxNTLsaoENj-T-Having been request- 
ed by you, to express my opinion, as to 
the merits of Fleming and Tibbin#' 
French and English Dictionary, I can- 
not but concur in the decided approba- 
tion which it received from . many 
eminent French and classical scholars, 
at the time of its first importation ioto 
this country. I have given it a oloee 
and careful examinatipn,and have used 
it for two years in my cUsses in this 
institution. The result of this trial 
and examination has been a settled 
conviction, that the lyork of Fleming 
and Tibbina.is by far superior to its 
predecessors in the same line. Such a 
work was greatly needed by the 
friends of the French langui^e and 
literature in America, on account of 
the great number of new words used 
by modem writers, which present to 
the inexperienced reader difficulties 
not easily solved with the aid of 
Meadows, Boyer, and others. The 
merit of these works has been very 
great indeed, but they have grown too 
old. \tiet it suffice to stale that the 
single letter A contains in Fleming and 
Tibbins abridgedy several hundreds of 
words more than the corresponding 
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letter in lonid of the othen. I do not 
hetiiAte, therefore, to recommend the 
work above allnded to, as indiapenaably 
neeenary to American students d»> 
■iroiis of understanding not only the 
French of the 17th and 18th century, 
Mit also that of the 19th, that of Cha- 
teaubriand, Uunennais, Victor Hugo, 
Thiers, and of the host of seientifle as 
w«U as Utarary French writars of the 
^esenttima. 

I am rery respcctnilly yours, 
F. A. BnaoT. 

BosTov, /onuory 99, 1844. 
Ever since the first importation of 
Fleming and Tibbins* French and 
English Dictionary, I have constantly 
bad it on my table, and have found it 
better than all other French diction< 
aries. I am therefore rejoiced to see 
an American abridged edition of so 
excellent a work. I find that all 
which is most essential in the French 
edition is retained, and many decided 
and valuable improvements are made. 
The mode in which the pronunciation 
is indicated is admirably plain and 
thorough ; a vast number of words not 
to be found in other dictionaries is in- 
troduced; an excellent arrangement 
of the verbs is given ; and it is printed 
in a large and easily legible type. Al- 
together, it is decidedly the best French 
dictionary I have seen. 

Respectfully yours, 

GxoKGB B. Emerson, 

Boston High School, > 
Fe6nta»y 1,1843.} 
Okntleukn,^ have devoted some 
time and attention to the examination 
of Fleming and Tibbins' French and 
English Dictionary, lately published 
by your firm ; and, although the merits 
of such a work can be thoroughly 
tested only by long use an4 a careful 
collation of it with kindred worldk, yet 
X must say that this dictionary biears 
evident marks of iu superiority to aj>/ 



other that has been introdoeed into Urn 
country. 

By eompar'aan, I find its voesbs- 
lary very copious and the idiooane 
phrases quite nomeroas. The teeku- 
cal terms are a very important addidaB, 
and the conjugation of verba will prove 
of great use to the learner. The me- 
chanical execution of the work, which 
ifl highly in^;>ortant in a dictionary, ii 
a recommendation which immwiistrfr 
impresses itself on the eye. 

A complete and accurate diction 
ry is of the utmost importanee in the 
acquisition of a foreig^n lai^^uage, ssd 
I feel justified in recommendiiq; tkii 
as one of great excellence. 

Very reapectfolly, yoois, 
Thoxcab SBsawn. 



JVom Isaac Leeser, Minister 9/ fif 
Hebrew PortugueM Congregatm 
Philadelphia ■ 

GxNti.BHS]i— It is with much pl«- 
sure that I have perceived the pi^ 
lication of Fleming and Tibbins* Di^ 
tionary of the French langasfe. 
During its progress through the pna 
I have had occasion to look over 
■everal parts thereof, and I becMe 
convinced that it virould prove an is- 
valuable aid to those 'who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of the noa 
fashionable hmguage of Enr<^)e. Tb 
its original and intrinsic merit is te k 
superadded the additions of the Amen- 
can editor, who has enriched it wA 
more than Jive tkntsaud -w<n>d8 (Medi- 
cal, Botanical, ice, &c.,) not in Ae 
French copy ; also an excellent taUe 
of verbs, furnished by Mr. Pieot. I 
cvmot doubt that it wiU soon becow 
an especial favourite with a discenmy 
public; especially, as the modente 
price you have fixed on it, a little man 
than onc'fourth of the cost of tl» 
Paris edition, will bring this valuabb 
Lexicon within the reach of the g9» 
ral stodent. RespectfuUy yours, 
Isaac liKUiK 



NUGBNTS' 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

▲ Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Langoages. Price 83 Cents. 
In two parts. 1. French and English.— S. English and French. Containing all 
the words ia general vxe, and authorised by the best writers. The several 
parts of speech— The genders of the French nouns— The accents of the Eng 
lish words, for the use of foreignen— An alphabetical lisl^of the most usual 
Christian and Proper Names ; and of the most remarkable places in the known 
world.— By THOMAS NUGENT, LL J>. The fifth American, from the last 
Lcmdon edition ,* with the addition of the ntw words f inserted in MotOardier'* 
and Le Cl«rc*s last editicni of the National t^tnch IHetionarp; the irrsgnlan' 
tUs of the English verbs and nouns ; and a comprehensive view of the j 
eiatioH and syntax of the French language. By J. OUISEAU) A. M, 



FLEHINQ AND TIBBINS' 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

ABRIDaEB AND ADAPTED TO THE VSE 07 ACADEMIES AKD SCHOOLS: 

By CHARLES PIC6t, Esq., Professor of French in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and JUDAH DOBSON, Esq., Member of the Ameriean Fhilosophi« 
oal Society, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Ac. &c. 
724 F^8 12mo. Price $1.25. 



Tbb first editioa in royal octavo of 
the French and English aiid English 
and French Dictionary, on the basis of 
that of Professors Fleming and Tib-' 
bias, published in 1844, has been pro- 
nonnoodby many competent judges as 
the best and at the same time the cheap- 
est publication of the kind. The French 
scholar, the literary man, the phyu- 
cian, the savant, in general, hold it in 
high estimation, and indeed prefer it to 
anyoiher, on account of its compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy. But al- 
though the price of this library edition 
is extraordinarily low, a regret has 
often been expressed by those acquain- 
ted with its merits, that it riiould not 
be within the reach of every one : for 
this reason the editor has been induced 
to prepare the present abridgment, in 
which will be found all the wordis in 
general use, a literal and figured pro- 
nunciation, together with full instruc- 
tioiM adapted for the use of the English 



stud^it of the Fisench hutguage. Be- 
sides this, the tables of the verbs by 
Mr. Picot have been added, as being 
calculated to facilitate the study of this 
difficult part of the French language. 
Xn these tables— it will be seenr— the 
verbs are numbered, and so arranged 
as to show, at a glance, the formation' 
of the various tenses— eimple and com- 
pound ; the irregularities ; and modes 
of conjugation — affirmatively, nega- * 
tively, and interrogatively. To the 
different verbs, as they occur in the 
body of the Dictionary, a number is af- 
fixed referring to tiie tables; and as 
their pronunciation is distinctly indi- 
cated, the work may be considered as 
affording a complete and ready means 
of ascertaining the modes of conjuga- 
tion, and the prpnnnciation of the verbs 
of tiie French language in all their 
forms— a desideratum not to be found' 
in any other publication of the same 
nature. 
PffiLAiiiLniu, January, 1845 



WALKEira PB0N0UNCIN6 DICTIONm. 

Octavo. 782 pages. 
Price : — ^Fine edition $2.50 — Common edition $1.25. 



A Critietl l^nonneing Dictionaryy and SxposlUv of the Ff"g)i<rii Laogiuge,' ii 
which not only tho mwaning of every word is explained, end tke tooid i 
•wry tyUaUe dutinetly ehotim, tat where w«rds are anbjeet to differenipi^ 
iMBMiation) the authoritiea of oar best pronotineing dictionaries are Mj a* 
hibited, the reasons for each are ait large displayed, and the preferable po- 
nnneiations pointed out.' To which4s prefixed Principles of English Pnnnor 
elation, in which the sovnds of letters, syllablea, and Words are ciitktllr 
inveaclgaled and ^vteoaticaJiy wmuiged; the inflaeofee of tlM Grtektd 
Latin accent and quantity on the accent and quantity of the Englidi, i 
thoroughly examined and clearly defined; and the analogies of the laiigB^t 
are so fully shown as to lay the foundation of a consistent and xatioiil pn 
nnnciation. Likewise, Rnlea to be observed by the aattveacf Seotlnii»lN 
land, and London, for avoiding their reipeefh'e peeuUaritfes, and Direction id 
Feceigsen for acqiainng a knowledge of the use of thia Dietioaary. Tte 
Whole interspersed with observations, Etymological, Critical, and Qmmir 
leal. To which is annexed a Key to the Classical F^ononciation of Greek, 
Latin, aad Bertptttre Proper Names, etc. By JOHN WALKER, Aatkorif 
I of Eloention, Rhyming Dictionary, ete. 

lated, and their mistakes careAillf ei*' 
rected. The eonOrs that hare bea 
found, in the opnrae of tbts eoUiiiiar 
are such as alxnost to stagg>tf belitf' 
Tliese errors appear to have beeo ca^ 
ing in for the last half centoij, fli^ 
edition repeating the mistakee of 19 
predecessors, and no general reccnfi* 
of the text being made, until much of 
the value of the work, as a statdarid 
the language, was lost. Ii has been tto 
aim of the Publisher^, In the preset 
E<fitidn, by a careful revision of p* 
vious ones, and by a diligent uaeoff^ 
other necessarjr means, to offer a till 
«s nearly as possible »aultiw«. 



la offering to the pablic a new Edi- 
tioii of Wja.na*s Dictiomaet, the 
Publishers do not feel it to be necessary 
to say anything in reference to the 
merits of the Work itself. It is believed 
to be regarded very generally, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, as the beat and 
most convenient staiidard of the lan- 
guage, for the purpose of immediate 
reference— as that of Richardson is for 
the purpose of research. All that it 
seems necessary to say, is, that the ut- 
most diligenoe has been used to make 
the edition typographically o«ffrect. 
Por this purpose, the existing editions* 
English and Amerioan, have been col- 



SMITH'S 
PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 



Enqluh Grammar on ths Productivjb STemsM: A method 
of iastfttotioB recently adopted in Germany and Switserkad. 
Beeigned for Schools and Academies. By Roswell C. Stnilh, 
Author of a Geography and Atlas, Arithmetic, &c. Price 34 cts. 

** The above work was composed, as is indicated by the titla, on 
what is styled in Germany and Switzerland the * Productive System 
of Instraction.* It is in these countries that the subject of Educa^ 
tion has been deemed a matter of paramount importance. The art 
of teaching, particularly, has there been most ably and minutely in- 
Tesfigated. To give a brief account of the diflbrent Systems which 
have prevailed there, may not be irrelevant, on the present occasion, 
as they assist in forming an opinion of the comparative merits of the 

I ' Productive system,' on which this work is principally based,** &c. 

1 &C. &c (Vide Preface of the work.) 

i This work has been before the public several years, and i^ merits 

' have been well tested. It is introduced into the Pnblte Schools in the 

CSty and County of Philadelphia ; also those of Lancaster, Columbia, 

' Carlisle, and Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, and in nearly every Public 

School in the States of Massachusetts, Ccmnecticut, Vermont, New- 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island ; extensively in the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and all the Southern 
States. It is used almost exeJushely in tiie Schools of Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Missouri; and its circulation in the Private Schools and Acade- 
mies, is believed to be greater than that of any other i^ork on the sub- 
ject NotwithstaDding the many new works that have emaaaled 
from the press, en' this subjeet, nnee its first pnblieaUon, the demand 
for it has steadily increased ; and it now enjoys the approbation of 
nearly half the Teachers m the. United States. The Publisher has in 
ots possessioioL hnndreds of Recommendations, from Teachers, School- 
Direotors, and friends of Education in diffisrent parts of the oountry ; 
but the present limits will not permit him to inttoduee them here* 
Copies furnished teachers, for examination, gratis. 



ANGELL'S UNION SEBIE8 OF 
READING BOOKS. 



AmgeUU Reader No. 1, er ChUd«e FlnC B^k. 

Tbk arrangement of the Lessons in this book* is such, that the chiU 
commeneas reading as soon as he commences patting the letters togc 
thar into syllables ; the exercise of spelling and reading being simd- 
taneott^. The same syllables and words which form the Spelling 
Lessons, are arranged as Reading Lessons directly opposite, or imme- 
diately mider the spelling columns. It is believed that by tills arraBge- 
ment, the greatest difficulty which children usually experience is 
learning to read, is removed. The plan has met with the unqualified 
approbation of those Teachers who have used it, and who have had 
an opportunity of expressing their opinions. Price 8 cts. 

Am«U*« Reader Ifo. S, er Child's gecMHl B«nA* 

This is a contixraation of the First Number, containing Easy Read- 
ing Lessons, most of which are pleasing stories, designed te interest 
the mmd of the learner, and afford instruction. Spelling Leesou, 
consisting of words from the Reading Lessons, precede every Read- 
ing Lesson. Price 14 cts. 

Am«U*s Reader No. 3, or Child's Third Book. 

This is fi gradual advance from the Second Number, having the 
Reading and Spelling Lessons arrai^ed on the same plan. The 
Lessons, in each of the Numbers, are followed by a set of Questioae, 
to exercise the reader on what he has read. Price 17 cts. 

AageU'sReaderNo. 4. 
A neat Stereotype Volume, also designed asa Reading and Spellii^ 
Book, and containing a variety of other useful matter. Price 30 cti. 

AageU^s Reader No. «. 

▲ Reading book for the higher classes in Common Schools, witk 
Spelling Lessons and Definitions adapted to each reading section— 
with Tables, Mental Arithmetic, &c. Price 54 cts. 

Aagell*8 Reader No. 6, or Select Reader. 
Being a selection of pieces, in Prose and Verse, which can scarce!/ 
ikil to iatertst the mind, improve the heart, and infurm the under- 
standing ; accompanied with an explanatory Key, containing muck 
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useful information ; and a large collection of verbal distinctions with 
illustrations. Designed as a Reading book, for the highest classes in 
Academies and Schools. Price 75, cts. 

The whole forming a Series of interesting, useful, and economical 
School Books. 

They have been through several large editions^ and the Fublwhers 
have had the whole Series stereotyped, so that future editions will be 
uniform, in every respect They have spared neither [Hiins nor ex- 
pense to render these School Books worthy of attention, and they 
flatter themselves that their appeaU to an enlightened public, for 
encouragement, will not bo made in vain. 

These Six Volumes, compiled by Ouvkb. Anqell, comprise a Series 
which is undoubtedly more suitable for the purpose for which they 
are designed, than any previous publications; and they are more 
popular among those who have the direction of education than any 
ever prepared in this country. There is a decided advantage in pos- 
sessing sets of Elementary books by the same author, who has pursued 
a similar plan with each, rising step by step, and who, it is presumed, 
would be better able to preserve the proper gradation of style and 
matter, than several individuals would. This will be found to be the 
case in the present Series — and no matter which appears in one, is 
inserted in either of the others; so that the six compilations may be, 
and are intended to be used, in different classes in the same scbpol. 



RECOMMENDATiaNS. 

ColumHa, fa., December 8, 1840. 

To TRB TbACBMLB IN TBB PUBUG BcaOOLS. 

The bearer is authorized, by the Board of Directors, to tmU the Schools, and make 
arrancements for the adoption of " Aagell*8 Series of Reading Books ;'* " Parley's 
History ;'* and " Smithes Grammar.*' in all our Schools. It is the intention of the 
Board to insist upon each scholar's providinc himself, or herself, with such of the above 
works as the Teacher thinks necessary. You will, therefore, assist by givins him all 
the information he desires. 

By authority of the Board of Directors. 

JOHN P. HOUSTON. 



Pkiladelpkiat Januartf 5. 
You will aoeelpt ny sincere acknowledgments for the set of Angell's Class Books, 
which you were so obliginc as to sond me a few weelu ago. 

This Series, embracing a range of exercises from the easiest prose composition to the 
highest efforts of description, poetry, and eloquence, appears likely, in the hands of dis- 
ereet and able teachers, to lead the youthful understanding and taste onward from ene 
degree of development to another, while the moral sentunents and social affiactions are 
duly fosteced and improved. 1 cannot doubt, that in Common Schools, this Seiiee o 
Baading Books will find a ^ivourable reception, while some of the superior numbers 
will be aUe to sustain a eatable competition with works of a similar raikk already in 
■M IB oor Academies and High Schools. 

Vary reapMifully yoois, W. R. JOHNSON. 

Prcfesetn" ef Matkematict and Moral Pkilo$ifpk». 
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At a mettiiif of the Provideoee School Conunitiee. the foUowioc reeohitioB «m 
fatrodueed by a aub-eiMninittee. appointed to examine and report what School Beaki 
fher MMider beat for the we of the PaUie 8ehM»le : 

** JlMWved, That the anaagaaieat and plan of the BeiieiorCoaaMB School Cl iwi r ^ 
eonpiled by Mx, Amell. meet oar approbatioo.'* 

Sifoed. WILLIAM E. STAPLES. } Siih^JoBimittoe 

WhiobiMolntm waa nambaoaalf adopted by the School Coaraaittae. 

Witney G£0B6£ CU&TIS. Beemtuy 



From the Preceptan ef ^PMic 5dboZc m ike City of Providenee. 

Providence, jfl^riZ li 

We hava oaed Mr. AacelTi Serlea of School Booki. for nearly one year ; and fha 
thia hwf trial wa can aay, with oanfldenoe, that we bettere them admirably anted «• 
anwer the porpoaea for which they were eompowd. From oar examioatioD of te 
bferior Numbera, which are OMd la the Primary Seboelf, wo believe ifaeaa alao to bene 
li« oeeflil. Aa Raadinr Boofcik they aH combhie, ia oar opinion^ many peeofiai fsmk 
iMpiM. The tot. which win atriheaU who oae them, ia their perfect a rf ay lafi en to tla 
trnpadtif* of thoie for whom tbey were deaiKoed. This we comider a moat importari 
•dvantaca in an Elementary book, and one which h^ not bean, benftofeie. nafidaaUr 



The hooka pat into the handa of children, at achool. haTC generally been altogetha 
ahovt the wuleretmdinr of the younT mind; and the oonaeqoenoe haa been. tW 
aeholara have not only made mnch leaa procraaa, hi a fivan tfane, hot have acqmnd a 
Iwtinff ditguet for their atodiea. which haa operated aa an eflbctnal bar to fatore m- 
provement. To thia xreat and extenaiTe evil. Mr. AncelPa Booka afford a eerteni ati 
aaaf rvMM^. The facility with which hia leaaooa ore nmderHeed, added to tfaairvny 
jn^- r ' ^ natore. caaaaa them to be read by the aoholar with eacemaaa and doGaht*, ^ 
which meana hia love of atody and hia improvcmeot in learninc are both aaeeenliilir 
promoted. The btrodaction ot SpeUiHt-Lefeons, io connexion with Raadanr-i^MW 
faito all the booka, b an advantage which they poaaem over thoee previously in oao. Tha 
anangement. by enabling the pnpil to beeome aeqnainted with each aeparate woad, ia* 
mediately before he to iMdied to read them, ia weU calculated to render that exaraa 
correct and pleaaing, at the aame tima that it randen Orthography a lem dry and nnini» 
ealuiff atndy than the naual mode. It ako cooaidembly promotea economy, by randeriai 
the purchaae of a aeparete apelling-book unaeeeaaaiy. Tha oppendmM «f Qmfwti tmt » 
each Reading Laaaon. we conatder a very valuable hnprovement. amce. by caBng lb 
attention of the papil more cloaely to the autuect, it wiU lead him to a better asdetataai- 
ing of what ia read. The natural graduation from what ia eaay, to whatia more diflSad^ 
which u obaerved throoghoat thia whole Beriea. la a dreumatanoe that renden tb« 
peculiarly valuable. Eotertaining theae opiniona, we cheerfully recommend them to tha 
attention of Teachera,'and others intereated in the eauae of education ; confident, that to 
all who are aware how maoh auccem in teaching dependa opon proper booka, tbey wfl 
be paeuliaily acceptaUa. 

P. W. FERBIS* B. W. BAKER. 

ESEK ALDRIGH. SILAS WESTON. 

RICHARD ANTHONY. 



The CommiUee on Bdwatiim^ oppoiMted 6y the Qenerat AssemUy of Of 
Suue rf Bhode'Island — Seport ; 

** That they have examined the Seriee of Common School daaaica, by Oliver Angd, 
A. M.. and that the arrangement and plan of the aaid Seriea meet their approbatioa.aa4 
in the ophuon of aaid Committee, the totroda^don of the aama into tlm PuMie Seheah 
ofthia State would be advaatageooa.*' 

Signed. GEORGE G. RING, for tha i 
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PkOoMphim, Jfowmher 5. 
I haye ezanined tbe SeriM of School Books preiwrad by Mr. 01iv«r Ang ell. A. H. 
Principal of Franklin Hieh School. Providence. The arrangement I conceive to be 
very judicioui. and well calculated to lead on tbe youthful mind by an eaay progreaiion; 
and the aeleetiona in Reeding, of such a character, as at once to interest and improve 
the moral and intellectual faculties of pupils. ^*„, , 

M. M. CAKLLa 

1 fuOy eoncar with the B«v. H. M. Carll, in the above reeommeodation. 

6. A. Dfi'WITT. 
MtodaU vitk Ru. M. M. CarUt m ki» Female Semmwm. 



Philadelphia, August 28. 
Gentlemen,^! have examined, with much care and satisfaction, the Series of 
" AagelPs School Classics," with, which you wera pleased to mreseot me, and have not 
the slightest hesitation to pronounce it just such a set of Reading Books as has long been 
wanted hi oar Schools. It is my intention, as soon as practicable, to adopt the whole 
Belies as standard Readnig Books for my classes, and 1 doubt not. that if the neoassary 
exertions be made by those interested, they wiU, ere long, become a favourite standard 
in an our Schools. 1 most cbaerfiiUy recommend them to the serious and immediate 
■tteotioo of my Pfailadelpfaia eo-labouien in the field of edncatioB. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

J. 0»CONNOR. 
Prituipal ttf the Classieal and English Jieadaw* rettr ef 8t. Stephen'* Chureh, and 
Becerdmg Seeretarp of the" Philadelphia JSeeoeiatien of TeaehereJ'* 



Philadelphia, August 10. 
Tbe Misses Bodrigueratara their thanks to the pnblishen of the Felect Readei. for 
the iDterssting vohisBe which they have reeeivedt and purpose doing themselves the 
pieasure of introdooing it into their school on resomang its dutiee after the present 



Philadelphia, September % 
Jfis. Saraidn returns her thanks to the Publishers ibr their polite attention in making 
her acquainted with Angell's Series. She has fimned a very favourable opinion of the 
work, from the cursory glance she has taken of it. She will be pleased to introduco 
Nos. five and six into her classes, if they can be separated from the other numbers, as 
the mdimenis are not taught in her school. 



I have examined Mr. Angen*s Series or Common School Classics, and am highly 
iratifisd with their derign and arrangement Books as well adapted as they are to tbe 
esfpacities of all classes of learners) have long been wanting in our schools, and I have 
no doubt they will, ere long, supeisede the " Reader." *' Introduction.'* and " ScQuel,'* 
of Moiray. 

WILLIAM ROBERl'S. 
Preceptor ef Young Laiiee^ Semxnarg, JVo. 133 Lombard Street^ Philad, 



I have examined, with much pleasure. '* Angell's Series of Common Classics.*' and 
think them, as a whole, better adapted for the purpose designed by the Author, than any 
works with which h am aoqoainted. I shall be pleased to adopt them in my Seminary, 
»«>«i..unx«».t.««.l>.in4.. ,.H BROWN. 

Principal of English and MathemiOieal Seminary, Rans^ad Court, PhUad, 



From ike United States GaaeUe. 
Our paper this momhig contains an advertisement of " Angell's Series of School 
Books." They are recommended by the Hon.'Tristram Burges, whose ability to judge o 
all that pertains to schools, cannot be doubted. We have looked over the works with 
some care, and find them well adapted to the purposes for which they were intended ; 
and we propoM noticing thorn heroafter more at largo. 



URANOGRAPHY; 

OR, 

A DESCMFnON OF THE STARRY HEATENi 

DMigned for the use of SehooU and Amideaiiet ; aeeompaniod by an Atlv d 
the Heavens, showing the places of the principal stars, closterB) and ndiiis 
B7E. OTIS KENDALL, Professor of Mathamatics and Astronomr inlkt 
Central High School of Philadelphia, and Biember of the American PliiloHP^ 
ioal Society. The Uranography contains 365 pages 19mo, with 9 fine easm- 
ings. The Atlas is in 4to, and contains 18 large nmpa. Price of theUiuof- 
raphy and Atlas $1.95. 



Urahoobafbt, as the word imports, 
ii rimply a description of the Heayens. 
It b DtseripHvej as distinguished from 
Praetieal Astronomy. Astronomy, as 
a practical science, requires the use of 
eostly instruments and a knowledge of 
the lugher mathematics. Bat Uranog- 
raphy requires for its study no more 
expensiye ajqxuratos or higher attain- 
««Bts than Geography. The same 
boy or girl who is competent to etudy 
the description of the earth, may with 
equal ease, and from the same teacher, 
learn a description of the heayens. 
The " Uran<^^phy and Atlas" are to 
the one study what the "Geography 
and Atlas" are to the other. 

A great obstacle to thd stndy of Uran- 
ography heretofore, has been the diffi- 
culty «f transferring to the hearenp 
themselves, the ideas acquired in study- 
ing the maps. There was so much 
fai the map that was not in the heavens, 
that it was cjctremely difficult for a be- 
ginner to conceive the one to be in any 
respect the representative of the other. 
A Celestial Map or Globe, crowded 
with highly coloured pictures of birds, 
and four- fooled 



and creeping things, might weH lock, 
to the eye of the uninitiated, more lib 
the show-bill of a menagerie than » 
picture of the starry heavem. I"** 
present work, however, wliiJe a tBi 
outline of the old constellations ii^ 
served for the sake of their \a^ 
associations, promitunu i» gi w" i" * 
maps to that which is prominent » 
the heavens, via : to the s»aw n** 



This feature of the work ii maaey* 
more striking by the introduction i 
another, of a character altogether » 
vel. Not only are the objcctt ^ 
are not s§en in the heavena, eicloW 
from the maps, but the besf em i** 
selves are represented more nearif* 
their true colors. Instead of paiataft 
as heretofore, the stars black and w 
sky white, the groundwork of the «"» 
is here the deep blue of h«^^*^^ 
while the.stars are a brilliant, apo** 
white. Such a representatioa of » 
subjeei aeems to be the one leait u*- 
ly to confuse the mind of the »t«'^ 
when, from a contemplation of h» 



lestial Atlas, he turns to 



contei»pi«» 



the august scene which it repr«««* 
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Ukasookapht. — " I have often won- 

I dered that. the mighty Heavens, the 

I riohest page in all the works of God 

^which we gaze upon, are not made the 

•ubjeot of study in our higher schools, 

To be sure, we here and there find a 

celestial globe in the corner of the 

I school room ; but- wa seldom iind the 

little scholar who can go out, and select 

, from the glowing heavens the different 

classifications of the constellations. I 

I mourn that it is so. And I rejoice to 

I have a book which ot^ht to be a favoar< 

ite through the land. This work, with 

' its eighteen maps, is abundant, in the 

I hands of a competent teadier, to create 

pare pleasures which shall be renewed 

and deepened through life."— iS«o. /. 

IVdd, DJ). 

Ura2Iookaprt.*^<< A capital work 
for schools and academies."— Jtt^moiut 



XJbahoobapht.— "No'text book on 
the subject has ever been published "at 
'all equal to this of Prof. Kendall's."— 
Watchman of the South. j 



Urjjcoobapht.— "The author has 
brought to the work a strong love for, 
which has led to« deep knowledge of, 
the ieienco of which he treau; and 
his position as a teacher, enables him 
to set forth his instruction in an avail- 
able form. We cordially reeommend 
the work to parents and teachers, as 
eminently calculated to assist the young 
in arriving at a knowledge of the things 
' that are in the Heavens^ above.* " — UJ 
S. &az«tu. 

UaANooRAPHT.— " We commend this 
work with warmth and confidence. It 
is admirable in its arrangement and de- 
taflft— is clear, comprehensive, and in- 
itruedve."— jPAitecta. /M^wtrsr. 



Ubanoobapht.— " With the author 
of this work Astronomy may fairly be 
styled a passion. He is one of the m^st 
enthusiastic pnrsuers of the science in 
the world ; and as a consequence, he is 
one o{ the most competeat men to treat 
of it, so far as knowledge is ooneefned. 
His profesttou has given him what all 
do not possess—the capacity to impart 
information ,* and we have in this work 
one most excellent to follow the ordi- 
nary elementary treatises."— fhnufday 
Post. 

UbawoobaphY. — ** It appears to us 
that this work supplies a desideratum 
with the schools, and will much facili- 
tate the study of the ' wonders of the 
Heavens:' We commend it to the at- 
tention Of teachers, and do^bt not they 
will find it a valuable acquisition to. 
dieir means of imimrting knowledge.— 
Riehmotid Cfompilef. 

TTbaiToobapht.- "The arrangement 
and details of this work are ezerttent. 
The author appears to have selected fo^ 
ehicidation the prominent points in As- 
tronomy, and has explained them with 
clearness and simplicity. His remarks 
on Double 8urs and Nebulas go move 
into the profundity of the science, and 
are able and interesting. We are glad 
to see practical teachers turning their 
attention to the preparatipn of school 
books. There is no other way in which 
they can employ their leisu:e hours 
with so much advantage to their pupils 
and the comrauuily— J5a/«tmor« Clip- 
per. 

Ubamoobapht.— " We know of no 
wof% of the same nature equal to this 
in comprehensiveness and arrangement. 
It is designed for academies and schools, 
and will no doubt be generally adopt- 
ed."— JVertA Anuriam. 



FIRST LINES OF NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY, 

IHTMtod of Mathematical formulae : being a practical and lacid introdsetei 
th« ttody of tke science. Designed for the use of Schools and Aeadaaieii 
•ad for readers generally, who have not been trained to the ftodyof Ai 
exact sciences, and for those who wish to enter nnderstandlngly npoathertrif 
of the exact sciences. By RE YNELL COATES, M. D., author of Fbyiiokc 
forflehools. lUnstrated by 964 cuts. Priee75ceAU. 



This is another most Taloable oon- 
tribBtioa to the soienoe of elementary 
iMtroetion, from the pen of a writer 
already widely known as a lucid reap 
soner, and a peculiarly happy instructor 
of youth. 

Tlie mode in which the subject is 
diecossed resembles that which has 
seeored such general approval, and ex- 
tensive patronage for the << Physiology 
for Schools." Unlike most works de- 
signed for a similar purpose, this 
folome is not a coqipilation merely. 
The anthor has evidently considered 
tha capaeities and tastes of his twdieuce, 
raatnred his plan, and mastered all the 
neeeasary relations of his theme before 
patting pen to paper ; then, with the 
whole sabjeet before him, and eon- 
aldering his pupil as utterly ignorant of 
the first principles of nature, he begins 
as thoi^ addressing the extremely 
young; and, throughout the entire 
work, he nowhere oversteps the ability 
of the pupil— not a technical term is 
used unless fully and clearly explained,, 
and no previous mathematical know- 
ledge is demanded of the itudent ; al- 
though the reader is drawn, by light 
and easy, but logical and orderly stages, 
ttom. the consideration of the simplest 
accidents of every day life, to the com- 
prehension of some of the grandest 
phenomena connected with Astronomy. 

Originality to any great extent would 
be out of phice in the *^ First Lines** 



6f a seieooe which has been ai^fd 
for many ages; but in the ieetkas 
"Extension,'* much novelty will ^ 
discovered, stt least in the dedaem 
if not m the fiicte ; while in tie *P|* 
mcnt of the Phcnomcua of Fh* 
the text IB occasionally enlivened iif 
the valuable results of peaooal * 
servation. 

It is one of the peculiarities of •»» 
writer, that whatever he attempt * 
teach he teaches thorofOgUyi «* 
while the Appendix of welWig«» 
qoestions and references, P^^^ 
creases the value of the work to* 
practical preceptor of childrea atti- 
ring the rudiments of edccai«»» * 
text will render it scarcely le"**^ 
able to the youth about co"»»^ 
the study of the exact scicoce^w^J 
of liberal information, snd e»«» » 
professional teacher. 

The study of the element f^ 
ral philosophy is now pursued la m 
well-ordered school or *'5«**^'* 
we believe that this volanw*^" 
favourable comparison with sa^ti#J| 
of similar intention now offered » 
public. 

CXNTBAL HlOB 9CH*^| 

Philadxlphu, <Sejrf. low- 

Coates* First Lines of I^'W^^Jj 
tosophy, is used asfa text book iw 
junior classes in this Institauon. 

JoHifS.H^T,Pn«9» 
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ynmi Benjamin Hailowell, Principal 
of tfu Fritnds' High School,, Phila- 
delphia. 

I have examined with some care the 
« First Lines of Natiuai Philosophy," 
by Reynell Coates, M.D., published 
by B. H. Batler & Co., and I beHeve it 
to be a work unusually well calculated 
to give to the student a clear under- 
fltanding of the different subjects upon 
-which it treads. The dear and fa- 
miliar style of the author, and his mode 
of preparing the learner to compre- 
hend the meaning of the different sci- 
aatifie terms, previous to their being 
used in the work, are tdvoatages, in 
my opinion of no smaU merit. 
Signed, 

Benjamiit Hallowsll. 
Philadelphia, llthmo. 90(A, 1845. 

Jhwi the Presbyterian. 
We have seldom been more gratified 
by the execution of an elemeiitary 
boolc, than by the one before xa. The 
intelligent reader will at once perceive 
that it is not a mere compilation, in 
which the materials are Mrell selected 
and arranged, but the prodnct of a 
philosophical mind— the result of much 
thought and skilful analysis. The 
author displays a clear comprehension 
of his subject, and he has succeeded 
remarkably in eommmiicating mn. in- 
telligible view of it to his reader. In 
onr opinion he has furnished one of 
the best text books we have met with, 
for the aid of those who wish to ob- 
tain a good general view of this in- 
tecestuQ^ scienee, 

P^om the JJexandtia {Ya.) Gazetu. 

Thm is a book of great merit. Dr. 
Coates is favourably known as the 
author of "Physiology for Schools," 
a work well received by Teachers, and 
now introduced extensively into the 
schools as a text book, in that branch 
of natural scienca. His work on 
Natural Philosophy Is superior in 
respect to style and arrangement, even 



to the popular work above mentioned. 
The book consists of about 400 pages, 
including an index and several pages 
of questions. The different branches 
of the science are discussed in a clear 
and forcible manner, avoiding the too 
frequent use of technical terms, and 
yet not altogether discarding them. 
This feature in the work, together with 
its intrinsic merit, renders it particu- 
larly valuable to the private lea«ner. 
,The majority of elementary books now 
in use, are composed of extracts taken 
verbatim from longer works, with here 
and there a few lines from the com- 
piler. Such books are always unsatis- 
factory to the inquiring mind of the 
student, and instead of producing In 
him ardour for further investigation, 
often disgust him with the study. Dr. 
Coates has not used the scissors — 
Being intimately acquainted with the 
subject, he has condensed into a medium 
sized book the valuable parts of the 
whole •oience,*and) at the same tiine, 
jureserves a free «nd attractive style. 
It would be out of place for us to ex- 
amine this work critically, as it would 
require more space than is usually 
allotted to notices of books ; but we 
may /recommend to the attention of 
those interested in the scientific pub- 
lications, the articles on Mechanics, 
Hydraulics, and Electro-Magnetism; 
not that they contain anything par- 
ticularly new to those already Versed 
in the science, but because they ex- 
hibit so rich an assemblage of useful 
facts rendered accessible at the same 
time by the pleasing manner of the 
write^ _^-.«- 

From the Philadelphia Ledger, 
In pr(q>aring this work the author 
seems to have had in view chiefly to 
render the instruction he imparts pracw 
tically useful to the student. It con- 
tains a nnmber of familiar illustrations, 
which render the subject plain and 
easily to be comprehended, besides 
beii^^ Interesting to the student. 



FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF Lffl 

BY REYNELL COATES, M.D. 

Price $1 00. 

Thu work ia designed expremly for the use of Schoda, and bt 
been careMly adapted to the capacities of Children, while the natter 
'and style are such as to render it at once attractiTe and instmetiieb 
Youth who are advancing towards the conclusion of their stodis, 
even in Seminaries of the highest class. 

The plan of the Work, and the mode in which the sobjedi 
handled, are in a great degree novel, and are the result of noA : 
tiiought on the proper manner of communicating scientific inform- 
tion to the young. The well-known literary character of the Attfht | 
it a euiBcient guaranty for the execution of this difficult task. 

Teohnioal terms are avoided, as much as possible, and those wUi < 
are necessarily employed, are fully explained in an accurate nrf 
simple manner. No term is given until the Student is impressed wlk 
the want of a word, to express an idea already received ; so that At 
memory is not fttigued, at th^very commencement of tlie study, wi 
a long list of words, and abstract definitions, which he has no mem 
of fixing in his mind by association. 

Phtsiouoot is a subject of the deepest interest to all who are ^ 
■irons properiy to eukivate their powers of body and mind ; and it ii 
now beginning to be conceded, that no course of -education can k 
regarded as complete, without including some general knowledge i 
the science of Li&. A Text*Book upon this subject is anxioosly soo^hl 
ftr by the leading teachers and professors of our. country ; but iths 
been supposed that, desirable as such knowledge must be for Uhs 
who are charged with the care of the young, there is something in tk 
nature of the study, rendering it unfit for introduction into seminniB 
for young ladies. The error of this opinion is most cHea^lj shown it 
the work now offered to the public It contains not a word that cu 
be regarded as objectionable by the most fiMtidious deliciacj. 

The Author has treated the subject as though his readers wbr 
totally ignorant of living actions, and leads them fi)rward fixun tb 
simplest first principle, as deduced from the history of the lowest linb 
of the chain of animated nature, to the considerajtion of the loftiait 
endowments of man : and so far is he from resorting to the easy ope 
ration of the scissors, in the manufacture of a book, that the entiit 
volume does not contain an extracted sentence. An Appendix preaenti 
a complete Series of Questions as an assistance to Preceptors, referria; 
by paragraphs to every fact and doctrine. 



BECOMMEITDATIOITS OF COATES'S FHT8IOL06T* 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



1 ham vmd Co«ln'i ** Phrriolofr for Schook/' m a Text-Book oa tUi mOittt, 
since its flnt publication, and think it •uperior to any work of the kind that has co«e 
under my notice. The plan is excellent ; at once scientific and popular— calculated, not 
to load the memory with barren facts, for the mere purpose of exbibttioo. but to Interest 
the imagination, excite cariosity, and thwi cherish habits of accurate obenrvation and 
Josl reasoning. In the hand of a judicioos teacher, it is capable of being made one of 
tiie moat pleasant and useful of School Booka. I should be graltfM to see it in general 



id the thorn opinion of Mr Hurlbut 



M.. L, HURLBUT. 
JOHN FROST. 

^ ^ „ ^ PW«<W|»A«fc^j»ra30.18«. 

JDK. £. H. BCTLKK. 

Sir,— Please accept my thanks for a copy of the " Physiology Tor Schools, by Rey- 
ndl Ooatea, 11.0.** h is tnuecessary for me to speak of the value of the study ; or of 
the temial interest which has been awakened in ite favour within a few years. Hm 
manner in which Dr. Coatee has accompliriied kis oldect, ia what parficalarly eooeenn 
vs. With respect to this, I would briefly say ; if syatematie arrangement ; if p etapi cwi ty 
of style; if clearness of illustration ; and if freedom from anything which can oifend the 
most delicate and correct taste, be the standard of merit; then, it must be admitted, thai 
the Author has done all that can be required. I trust you will receive from an en- 
lightened community, substantial proof, that it ean appreciate wliat is truly usefuL 
Toura, truly, 

SAMUEL RANDALL, 
Tew XcJfet' S§miMmtg, 939 and 831 Jlrek Strmt, 

May 5,1842. 
1 eonear ia tka abeive expraaaloD of Samuel SandaD, Jfisq., and trust that the commo- 
nily will fldeonrafe the nee of Dr. Ooate8*s wofk. 

JOHN D. BRYANT. 
Principal vfEitgiuk and CiMtieal feodlMiy. 

I moat heartily oonenr with the above recommendation. 

S. W. CRAWFORD. 

So Ikr as we have had time to examine Dr. Coatee's Pbyuology, we agree with above 
recommendations. 

W. BRADFORD. L. W. BURNET, 

Tuuker at e0nur itk and Fhu Stntta. 

We, the ondenigned, fully eonear with the opinion expresMd in the above recom- 

P. A. CREGAR, • D. M. PADDACK, 

D. R. ASHTON, C. PBLTBN. 
THOMAS BALDWIN, ^ JAMES OOODFELLOW, 
WILLIAM NOTSON, J. WOOD, 
SPENCER ROBERTS. JpSEPU P. EN6LES. 
JOHN MOONEY. THOMAS M'ADAM. 

E. ROBERTS, JOHN EVANS, 
THOMAS T. AZPELL. 

Teachtr, JVe. 35 Spruce StrtcL 



Philaddpkia, May 7. 1842. 
With the plan and general arrangement of " Coatea's Physiology," I am much 
l^eaaed. The principles of the acienoe are praaented in a familiar manner, calculated 
to mlerett as well as imatmet the pupil. 
I ahall introduce the work into my achool. 

W. M. RICE 



HABT'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Am ExpofMoBof the PrinciplM and UngM of the English Mjusgaag^hf JOBR 
8. HART, A. M., Principel of the PhiladelphiaHIgh School, wd Member of th 
American Philoeophical Society. 

Daodecimo. Price 38 cents. 



Is the prepenrtion af thia work no 
epecial attempt haa been made at no- 
relty. The anthor'a aim haa been 
ehiefly to make « oareAU and aecurate 
digeat of thoae principleaof the langaage 
which have been remarked by pre- 
rioua writers, and to state theae princi- 
ples with precision and perspicuity. At 
the same time, the work U believed to 
contain many obacrvations that are 
new. and a satisfactory eolation of many 
diiBcnlties not solved in other works on 
the subject. Unnnml pafni have been 
taken in preparing the parte intended to 
be committed to memory; viz., the 
Rales and Definitions. In respect 
to these, it is believed, the qnalitiea of 
clearness, brevity, and accaracy have 
been attuned to a high degree in the 
Grainmar now offered to the public, 
Special care has been osed also to distin- 
gnish the parte which are elementary 
from those which are not. A great defect 
in the books heretofore used has been 
the want of sufficient care in this par- 
ticular. In some grammars, the whole 
text is of uniform size throughout. 
This makes it necessary either for the 
teacher to mark with a pencil the parte 
to be committed to memory, or for the 
pupil to burden his memory with the 
whole book, either of which is an into- 
lerable labour. Bven in thoae works in 
which such adistinction isattempted, the 
parte in coarse print are generally en- 
tirely too numerous. The book is en- 
sumbered thereby, and the memory is 
burdened entirely beyond what is con- 
venient or proper. In the present Gram- 
mar nothing is put in large type but 
those rules and definitions which are 



of primary and indiapenaBlile iaport* 
anee. All the mieeeUaneoos ofaservi- 
tions, and all mLes nod defiailio^s of 
secondary importance, are printed ist 
type of medium size, clearly ditfii- 
gnished to the eye from the olhas 
There is also a third and large elaaof 
observations, partaking of the nann 
of discumions, and adapted to the wmM 
of the teacher and of the advaaesi 
scholar rather than to the begiaaer. 
These portions are pat in quite t 
small type. By thia means a laiip 
amount of matter is brooght witUst 
small compass; and the characterari 
relative importance of the various pus 
Of the text are indicated clearly to tki i 
eye. At the bottom of each p^em | 
questions and exereiaea osi all the ■* 
ter contained in that page. This gim ' 
great facility in hear ing large dassei, ■ ^ 
it prevente the necessity of refernj 
back and forth from the question to thi 
answer. The questions are separalei 
from the text, being placed at the bot- 
tom of the page, so as not to **■">?■"— 
those who do not wish to nw tbea. 
They are so prepared as to faciliWi | 
the despatch of lessons to those teaehm 
who have large and numeroua clifii 
and at the same time they are of a nv 
gesfiee character, and suited to tki 
wante of those who wish to vary tki 
exercises from time to time. The tf 
ferent parte of the subject are desrtr 
divided and classified under dislisBt 
heads. But the paragrapha are il 
numbered consecutively from begit' 
ning to end. This gives great ftciUV 
in making references. 
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Nxw YoBX WjkSfi School Tbachxs*8 Aisocutioh.' ) 
A&rtMiry 19, 18M. i 
BtMivtd, That thm AHooisUoa oonudeni Hart*8 Engliih Oraanw my w«ll 
■fdapled to forward th« progreM of BtadentB in tliat moit dJAcolt tinAj, and 
aameitly reeomttendi its adoptioQ in th« ward and other Mhools of this Amo- 
aiatioii* Wiluam Kkjuxxdy, Bae. Se«raar]f, 



Chavbbk OF THE CoNTBOLLEBB ov Public Schools. I 
P&ILACKLPHIA, January 10, 1845. > 
BM^vid, That Hart*s English Gmmmar be introduced as a class book into the 
r schools of the district. From the minates, 

— — Thomas B. Flohuicb, 8*e. 



Ertm Akxtmder DaUas Baehe^ LLJ>.i 
BmptruUtmdewtofUu Coast Survey of 
ikt Uniud StauSf and tate President 
of Hm Oirard College for Orpha$u, 

Mbsbbs. E. H BirtLXB k Co. : 

Gbntlxmbn :-^I have examined, with 
great gratification, the ** English Gram- 
mar : or, Exposition of the Principles 
and Usages of the English Language, 
bj John S. Hart, A. M., Principal of 
the Pfailadelphiia High School, &c." It 
is, in my opinion, a decided improve- 
ment npon the grammars which have 
heretofore cotti6 under my notice. The 
definitions are philosophical, and at the 
same time compact and clear, as well 
as comprehensive. The author does 
not d^matize in reference to bis sci- 
ence, but gives the grounds for his the- 
ories, which he makes the basis of his 
definitions; these theories will be of 
great value to the teacher, and to the 
more advanced learner. The arrange- 
ment of the subjects is logical; but 
when a stifi' adherence to form would 
have impaired the value of the T^rk 
as a text book, tiie form has been 
wisely set aside for the substance. The 
mechanical arrangements, by which the 
different varieties of type are made to 
express clearly to the learner the rela- 
tive importance to him of the different 
sections or paragraphs, are admirable. 
The questions at the bottom of the 
pG(ge are well adapted to bring out 
the pupil's knowledge of the subjects 
referred to, and to induce a habit of 
thinking, not less valuable than the in- 
formation acquired. You have oon^ 



ferred a benefit upon our youth by tha 
publication of this exeellent woric, and 
I ttrust will be amply rewarded by a 
discriminating public. 

Very respectfully yours, 

ALBX.D. 

April, 1S45. 



f^wn the Hon. Jesse JSfilZer, Superitk' 
tendetu of Common Schools, of lAs 
State of Fennsylvama, 

Bbcbxtast's QmcH,- 
HAHRiSBUBa, June ad, ISiS. 
Fbok the examhiation I have made 
of Professor Hart's English Grammar, 
together vrith the high recommenda- 
tion given to the work by Professor 
Bache, and others who have examined 
it critically, I feel satisfied in recom- 
mending it to the patronage of the pub- 
lic, and am of opinion that its intro- 
duction into the public schools will be 
found very advantageous in imparting 
a knowledge of the principles of the 
English language to the youth of the 
country. J. Millxk. 

JPVvm the Son. A. V. Parsons, Psoe Ac 
perintendent of Common Schools of the 
State of PetinsyliMnia. 
MsssBs. E. H. BtTTLXB & Co. : 

Gbntlxmsn : — Hay attention has re- 
cently been directed to a book you have 
published, entitled " English Grammar : 
or, an Exposition of the Principles and 
Usages of the English Language, \m 
Mr. Hart.» 



ha&t's nroLiiR geamkar. 



Itii « liiigttlar fket, that altlioafk th« 
works vpon this ralijaet are rwj no- 
mrnni, and aomt hxw b«tn written 
b|r men of greet eminaneei yet bet few 
heye been able to convey their ideea 
on thle branch of leaminf with soiB- 
eient cleame« to make the learner 
Iteliy acquainted with the principle! on 
which th*iie ralea are foonded, and 
often have failed to giro any latiafac- 
tory reaeott for many of the rules they 
baye laid down for the arrangement of 
langvage. Hence, many a youth has 
failed for years to learn the science 
without being able clearly to explain 
that which has been the mbject of his 
study. 

I hare rarely met with a work where 
the science of language is explained 
with so much clearness as this which 
has been prepared by Professor Hart. 

The remarkable coneiseneis and bre- 
vity wit^ which every rule is arranged ; 
the happfy seleetion he has made in 
giving one or more reasons for the ar- 
rangement of the rales which govern 
our language, cannot fhii to oommend 
this book to every one familiar with 
the instruction of youth. 

He seems to have exerted all the 
energies of his remarkably clear mind 
and sound judgment, in adapting this 
work to the con4>rehennon of children, 
so as to enable the most dull of com- 
prehension fully to understand that 
which they commit to memory. 

It is a book which I should like to 
see introduced into every grammar 
school, or other school where the sci- 
ence of language is teoght, throughout 
our Ktate. While Superintendent of 
Common Schools, I examined nume- 
rous publications upon this subject, but 
I do not recollect ever to have seen 
any one that I consider equal to tiiis, 
(and I make these remarks without 
willing to detract in the least degree 
from the valuable writings of other au- 
thors upon this science.) I wish that 
the Board of Control would immediately 
cause it to be introduced into our gram- 
mar schools in Philadelphia, for I am 



ainoareiy convitteed that mm 
would follow ito general nee in then 
very valnaUe taranelftaa of cm adni- 



I have taken th« libeirty of thas 
frankly expressing to yon my opinkm 
of this puUication, witkovt having 
seen or heaid |rom yoa on this sob- 
ject, and purely from a desire at all 
times to contribute mj hnmble aid ia 
advancing the cause of education, a 
subject in which I feel an inereased 
and lively interest. 

I am, with high respect, yoim, 

A. ▼. Pabsoss 



Rvm D. Moore, JBtq., Head €!Urk ^ 
ike Sckoet Departmau, {Deputf 8m- 
perimUiident of Common Schools.) 
Sbcbxtabt's OmcE, (School Dept.) 

HuiRiBBiTiio, May 29th, 1S45. 
No treatise on English Grammar thai 
has hitherto come under my notice, 
will, in my opinion, ccm^pare with that 
of Professor Hart, in ita adaptatioa te 
general use in our Conomon Schools. 
It contains everything of value to the 
pupil that is to be met .with in the 
more voluminous works on the sub- 
ject; the whole condensed with extra- 
ordinary skill into such a brief qnea 
as to restrict the volume to a eoave* 
nientsize for a echoed book. Tl&e styis 
throughout is concise, simple, and per- 
spicuous, and the arrangement everf 
way calculated for facilitatin|r ^^ ^ 
hour of the teacher and the progreas ol 
the scholar. D. Moonx 

From ChmrUs B. Trego, Esq., Chmrmm 

o/the Committer on Edueatiom^ in the 

Pennsylvania Legislaturo. 

Ax examination of the work en- 
titled " English Grammar : or, an Ex- 
position of the PrineipUs and Usagu 
of the English Language, by John S. 
Hart, A. M.,** has convinced me of its 
admirable adaptation to the porposai 
of school instmction. 

The arrangement of the subjeet mat- 
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tar is jndicioiu ; th9 definitioiu, expla* 
BfttioiM, flad rnlM are eoneue, wad w«U 
ealenlated to convey to the nand of the 
pnpil clear ideas and just perceptions 
of the grammatical properties and re- 
lations of words. In too many of the 
grammars in ecnnmon nse, the young 
b^finner is embarrassed by the laboured 
attempto of the author to elucidate 
points of obseare or difficolt construc- 
tion ; and from a want of clearness and 
brevity in the definitions and rules, is 
led to regard the s^udy of grammar as 
involving peculiar difficulty, from ito 
apparently abstruse and unintelligible 
character. This is happily avoided in 
the present work, the author of which 
appears to possess the faculty, so ines- 
timable in a practical teacher, of ren- 
dering science attractive by presenting 
its truths in the most simple and beau- 
tiful form. 

The use of this grammar as a class- 
book in our schools, accompanied by 
such oral illtistrations and explanatory 
remarks, as every properly qualified 
teaeher should be both abU and mlling 
to give on the occurrence of obscure 
or doubtfiil points, or sentences of in- 
volved o(Mistruction, would doubtless 
tend, in no small degree, to divest the 
study of English Grammar of its ap- 
parently repulsive features, and lead 
the youthful mind better to understand 
. and appreciate the strength and beauty 
of a proper construction of our noble, 
though somev^t difficult language. 
Chas. B. Tbsoo. 

Philadelphia, May Sth, 1845. 



Fhwi Henry TistAoJke, L. L. D., Profesacr 
in th« Umvtrsity of Pttmsylvemda. 
Phxlaoblphia., May 15th, 1845. 
Mxssas. E. H. Btttlsr & Co. : 

GxHTLXXSH— Having examined an 
" English Grammar, by John S. Hart, 
A. M., Principal of the Phikdelphia 
High School, &c.," I have no hesitation 
in oomoiending it as a moat excellent 
In comparatively 



narrow bounds, it embraces whatever 
it is important for youth to be taught on 
the subject to which it relates: The 
arrangement is excellent ; the author's 
ideas distinctly eonceived, and very 
clearly expressed ; and he has the gretf 
merit of avoiding all neologisms, and 
adhering to the established usage ot 
Uuiguage. 

I am, very respeetlUly, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

HJBMmT VXTSAJOI. 



F^om ike PrineeUm Revina. 
" It is a work of uncommon exoel- 
lence. The arrangement is clear, the 
definitions concise, the matter well con- 
densed, and the whole presented to the 
eye in a neat and attractive form." 

Brom Q. StnlmHiaref D. D., Auittom 

Proftssor o/Ldmtguages in tk$ DMtwt^ 

tUff of Pmnsylffonia. 
Mxss&s. E. H. BvTz.xft k Co. : 

GxNTi.EMXif — ^From the cumry in- 
spection which I have been able to give 
to Mr. Hart's f^lish Grammar, as well 
as from my acquaintance with the abili- 
ties and attainments of the author, I be- 
lieve that the book will prove a ^ 
assistant to pupils and teachers. 

Req;>ectAiIly, your obedient i 

May l«th, 1649. 



JVom Elitu Loomis, Profuwar <n tUs 
Oimeerstfy of New York. 
N«w Toik UninnHr, May 94th, IStf. 
Mbssbs E. H. BiTTLnt ft Co. : 

Gbntlzmkn — ^I have examined Hart's 
English Grammar with much pleasure. 
The treatise is concise, but contains the 
most important principles of Grammar 
presented in a form well adapted to the 
capacities of young pupils. The defini^ 
tions and rules are brief and intelligible 
—being very^unlike those ot Murray, 
which are often so abstract that imm&- 
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tore mindt ind dUBenltj in undenttnd- 
iOf thMD without a gnat detl of «zplft- 
Bfttioa andaimpIiAeation fftMBtheliTing 
taaeher. The moit important portions 
•r« rendered snfficiently prominent by 
Isife type, and the book is well oaleu- 
Isted to render the important stody of 
English Orammar, popular in onr ele- 
mentary sdiools. 

EuAsLooios. 



JPiwm Prqfessers Goodwin amd Uphamt 
Bowdoin CotUgtt Maim. 
finim 8WICK, July 94th, 1845. 
Ths undersigned have so far exam- 
ined Mr. Hart's Englirii Grammar, as 
to enable them, without going into a 
minute specification of its merits, to say 
fai general terms, that they highly ap- 
preciate it as a Grammar ezeeediI^f ly 
well calculated to facilitate the progress 
of youth in the important department of 
grammatical education. 

D. K. Goonwm, 
Tbomas C. Upham. 



From S. W. Gilbert^ D. J>., President of 

Newark CoUegef Delaware. 

I HAVX examined with some care the 
larger portion of Hart's English Gram- 
mar, ajod have been pleased with its 
simple, clear, philosophical arrange- 
ment Koi exposition of principles. 

The absence of any great peculiarity 
is with me a recommendation rather 
than otherwise. 

I have been particularly pleased 
with the method of the Syntax. 

£. W. GlUBXBT. 

NxwASLK Delaware, June S3d, 1045. 



JWwi W. A. NorUm, J.. JIf., Professor 
in Newark College^ Delaware. 
I TAXx pleasure in expressing my en- 
tire concurrence in the favourable opin- 
ion which the Rev. Dr. Gilbert has 
given of Hart's English Grammnr ; and 



wdl add that, while tbegcneralanai^ 
meat of the work secma to m« to hs 
unexceptioiiable, and the d^nitionsaad 
rules to be as dear said eaneiseas oosU 
be desired, the plan of irfiatiiigdifoeal 
portions in types of different sizes, i^ 
pears porticulazly to ad^yt it to mem 
the various wants of aeliools of dMfoest 
"W. A. NoKms. 



F^rom F. A. Bregy, Professor of Meim 
Languages in tks Pkiladelpkia ^^ 

School. 

Gkntkai. High Scsooi., 
P^n.AWcr.PHiA) May 20th, ^fi. 

Dbab Sm: — I have been looldq 
over your grammar, and have bees 
very much pleased with it. It is ex- 
actly what I imagine a granamax 8lM>vId 
be. Works, the greater part of which 
is to he committed to memory, camiot 
be too concise ; and, at the same tims) 
being intended for schools, they masl 
be of so simple a style as to be under- 
stood by the most untrained intellect 
Now I find these two qualities united 
in your valuable grammar. Bveryrale 
which is to be learned by heart is re- 
duced to its simplest expreasicm, or 
form, expressed in such a way that the 
least knowledge of the ooounon spoken 
English langui^e enables the student 
to comprehend its full meaning^. Child- 
ren- learning grammar may be com' 
pared to foreigners, as to the language. 
They knowvery little of it ; toad if ass 
is made of long sentences and acientifie 
words, in teaching them, they only get 
tired and learn nothing. This has besa 
the great mistake of most compilers of 
grammar ; they continually forget that 
they write for ignorant persons, and 
assume at first, if I can express miyself 
thus, a metaphysical tone, more p« 
plezing thaii useful. For my own part, 
I must confess, that until the present 
time I have found so much confusion 
in the English grammars which I have 
happened to meet with, that I never had 
the courage to go through one in my 
studies i and for the little of theEnglish 
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kngfoage that I have acqaired since I 
liave been in the country, I am indebted 
only to frequent reading and conversa- 
tion. In your grammar, on the con- 
trary, all seems to me to be so simple 
and easy that I find iu study quite easy 
and interesting. 

I cannot then but recommend it 
■trongly to all my countrymen and other 
foreigners who may be desirous of ac- 
quiring correct views on the important 
subject of English gnunmar. 

I wish that a granunar, on the same 
plan, might be written for the English 
or American who studies the French 
language. 9neh a grammar is^ greatly 
Most respectfully yours, 

F. A. Bbzot. 



Ihwt ths Rtv, Hmry Banerstieki A. M.y 

Pfcfusor of AauUnt Language in the 

PhilaMpkia High School, 

Cbhtbai. High School, 
Fhxuuxblphxa., May 90th, 1845. 

A CAiTDiD examination of Professor 
Hart's system of English grammar has 
led me to form a h^^h estimate, both of 
its intrinsic excellence, and of ito value 
for the practical objects of the scholar. 

With characteristic modesty, the au- 
thor has refrained from any effort to 
present the objectionable features of 
other systems now in vc^ue; and he 
has been equally careful to avoid claim- 
ing for himself the merit of entire no- 
velty or superior excellence. In these 
several respects, as well as in others, 
he has left the book to speak for itself, 
and thus make ito own appeal. to the 
unbiassed judgment of the reader or the 
learner. 

Some writers upon English grammar 
have aimed at such extreme ftmji/wtty, 
as often borders upon the ridiculouSf 
if it does not actually perplex the youth- 
Ail scholar. Others, overlooking the 
diversified wants of our school^ appear 
to nave imitated -the philosophic me- 
tnod of discussing the subject, as taught 



by the O Hrmaa models; and hence they 
have gnatly overlooked ito practical 
importax ee. 

Profes m Hart has been sncceesAil 
in ayoidjig either extreme. His gene- 
ral view of the subject indicates a mind 
trained to logical habito of thought^ 
and accustomed to deal with realities. 
Hence, in carrying out the plan, while 
a due regard to brevity is apparent, a 
remarkably lucid and distinct character 
pervades every part of the work. 
Things are arranged and presented in 
a form easy to be apprehended by a 
pupil in the incipient stages of his 
course ; while there has been a careful 
examination of the distinguishing pe- 
culiarities exhibited by our language, 
throughout the whole province of gram- 
mar. 

The work does not claim the meed 
ci perfection, which has never been 
accorded to any human performance ; 
but it bears the stamp of solid ^cel- 
lence, which must be felt and acknow- 
ledged. - HxNXT Havxxstick. 



r^rrnn Wm. VogdeSf Profissor of Math*' 
tnaties in th» PhUadtlphia High 
Sehoai. 

CiHT&u. Hmn School, 
Pbilabblphia, May 17th, 1845. 
I BA,VH examined Profe«por Hart's 
English Grammar, and regard it as one 
of the most careftil and scholar-like 
productions that has yet appeared. It 
is remarkably simple, practical in ito 
character, and well adapted to the 
purposes of instruction. The rules and 
definitions are clear, brief, and compre- 
hensive. The arrangement of the dif- 
ferent topics is perspicuous and happy. 
The explanations in the small type in- 
tended for teachers and advanced pu- 
pils, exhibit the philosophy of the lan- 
guage in a way that cannot fail to con* 
tribute materially to a greatly improved 
method of studying it, 

Wm. Yoenss. 
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Ih making a compiladon like the 
present, intended chiefly for the 
1IM of those whose characters and 
opinions are still but partially formed, 
it has been deemed important to select 
not only master-pieces of style, but 
also master-pieces of thought. It is 
believed to be a defect in some of the 
more recent publications, intended as 
reading-books for schools, that sufli- 
cient care has not been used in regard 
to the sentiments contained in them. 
Sach books very often, indeed, contain 
pleasing descriptions, and interesting 
■tories, written in an agreeable style, 
and cApable of affording amusement for 
children of a certain age. But they 
are not of that masculine character 
that stimulates the mind to action, or 
that gives it materials to act upon ; and 
they not unf^equently cultivate a taste 
for reading ai the most onpraAtable 
description. 

The unbounded popularity which 
belonged to the old '< English Reader*' 
of Lindley Sfnrray, and which still 
dings to it, notwithstanding its some- 
what antiquated character, was un- 
doubtedly due to the value of the 
materials inserted in his collection. 
The same materials still exist; and, 
since his day, large additions have been 
I to the stock of thoughts that, In 



the language of Bf ilton, posterity " vZ 
not wiUingly let die.'* No litetann^ 
probably, is more opulent ;han osa 
No literature contains nobl«- or moa 
numerous instances of " thoughts M 
breathe and words that banij'*— of 
sentiments uttered centuries ago, da 
are to this day " familiar aa honseteU 
words" wherever, in any quarter of 
the globe, an educated Engiishmutv 
American is to be found. It should ta 
a constituent part of Common ScM 
edacation, to furnish the yiottthfal aid 
with some at least of those rich Sbna 
of wisdom that He scattered Huot^ 
the writings of our distinguished as- 
thors. There is something contagkm 
in the fire of genius : — the mind reeerai 
an impulse by the mere contact with osi 
of superior intellect. The minds of te 
young especially receive growth sid 
strength by being made early acquaiatri 
with whatever is best of ita kind ir 
every field of English literature. 

In making his selections for tk 
present work, the compiler has p» 
posely dmwn less freely from antkon 
of the present day; not from beUiig 
them in less esteem, but because theyan 
ah-eady in a thousand forms accessihlea 
every body that can read. By adoptiif 
thik course, room was left, withoii 
unduly encumbering tha 'work, ftr 
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more copious extracts from those great 
storehonses o( thoi:^ht which are in a 
measure fiiccessible only to the few. 

The practical teacher will find in 
these books an almost inezhaastible 
toad of grammatifial illustraiton, as 
-wall as models of ervery style of English 
composition, both prose and verse. 
Theymay be vnoA, therefore, not only 
in teaching reading in the higher de- 
panment of rhetorical expression^ but 
in teaching composition and grammar ; 
and may be especially useful in making 
pupils acquainted with the varied ra- 
■onrces of the iangnage, a knowledge 
to be acquired in no other way than by 
familiarity with the writings of distin- 
guished authors. It is believed, too, 
that the chronological arrangement of 
the extracts will enable the teacher, 
without material difficulty, to commu- 
nieate. important information in regard 
to the history of English literature. 
Short biographical and critical notices 
su-e, with this view, prefixed to all the 
earlier authors, for the benefit of those 
young persons who may not have the 
advantage of a living instmctor. 

*< Habt^s Culss Book 07 P^oss and 
Cljiss Book ow Poxtkt, are well suit- 
ed for the instruction of advanced class- 
es, in reading) and much better calou 
lated to impart a knowledge of the 
JSnglish Language than any works of 
■imilar design, now extant. In addition 
to the advantages which the young 
will derive from being made fluailiar 
with the style and thoughts of the clas- 
■ie English authors, the " biographical 
and critical remarks" prefixed to most 
of the extracts, render them invaluable 
to both instructor and pupil. These 
volumes will form an important addi- 
tion, not only to the list of approved 
school books, but also to the library of 
the general reader, who will thus be 
enabled to observe the sources from 
'Which the scholar derives so many in- 
centives to ennobling thought and ac- 
tion. The mania for light reading now 



so prevalent, owes its existence, in m 
great measure, to the trifling naton of 
the reading books which have nsnaliy 
been placed in the hands of the foaoff ; 
and it is pleasing, to, observe that Pro- 
fessor Hart has adopted the only certain 
remedy, by bringing within the re^ch 
of youth in particulars and the commu- 
nity in general, models of tJumfit and 
diutoHf whose healthful iiifluence wiU 
be as enduring fut.the language in which 
they are wiixten.**—PennsylvaHUiH, 

. Hakt's Ql^ss Book, o? Povtm— 
** This "Clam fiook'} is decidedly the 
best work of the. kind that has fallen 
under our notice. It is invaluable both 
for schools and for families ; and while 
furnishing admirable exercise for tht 
reader, it at the same time affords Vva/k 
a general knowledge of the best poetry 
and of the most illustrious poets of Eng. 
land and America. The selections, too, 
have been made with remarkable judg- 
ment, presenting passages of striking 
beauty, yet avoiding those which have, 
been so hackneyed that their charm Js* 
lost by wearisome familiarity. Unlike 
many vrko have assumed the same task» 
Mr. Hart has evidently taken great care 
with the work ; and idstead. of nsiaff 
what may be called the traditional ex.7 
tracts, he has exercised his own powers 
of criticism and disorimination. The 
'' Class Bookf" therefore, forms a li- 
orary in itself, especially for the ypung. 
so far as good poetry is concerned ; and 
its biographical and analytical contenti 
possess that species of interest which 
will add greatly to the worth of the 
volume. It is, indeed, very far supe- 
rior to the genjcrality of compilations 
for the purposes of instruction, and is 
in all respects just such a book as should 
find its way wherever it is desired to 
cultivate the taste of the youthful read- 
er, and to create in him a fondness for 
that description of literature which will 
purify his mind and increase his means 
of intellectual enjoyment ."^-iVM's Qth 
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Jmmt Rkmd», S»f., Frmeipal 



TmJLMSMLnoL, Aft. il, 18C5. 

D§mr Bir,'-l haye ewnined, with 
ptrtieular cue, yoar ** Oam Book of 
Poetry,»» and It glvet me pleaiore to 
testify, thet I have nerer seen a book 
of seleetions witk whioh I liaye been 
■o well pleated; and I cannot help 
thinking, that if the authors from 
whoee works yoa have extraeted 
eoold eee yoar book, they woold be as 
inneh pleased as I am; for yov eer- 
tainly have adorned it with their 
ehoieest passages. 

The introduction of soeh a book into 

oar schools could not faU to be of great 

serrice. I think it is the immM thing, 

as a reading-book in oar pablie schools. 

Very truly yours, 

Jamss Rhoads. 

JoHH 8. H^t, Esq., 

PHmeipal CntMU High School. 

Prom W. U. PiU^Soq., Frmdfol tfthe 

North^Stui Boff^ School. 

PBXLAimLPHU., Aft. 90, 1845. 
Prof. JoKH 8. Haxy ! 

Sir,— I am happy to say, after hav- 
ing perused your interesting volumes 
(Hart's Prose and Poetical Readers),, 
that I consider them a valuable acqui- 
sition to the list of reading-books now 
in use. As you justly remark, they 
will furnish a fun4 of grammatical 
illustrations, and at the same time im- 
part much knowledge of the history 
and progress of English literature. 

Of the authors from whom your se- 
lections are taken, it is useless to speak ; 
ihey are known. It only remains for 
me to aay, that I consider the work one 
much needed, and hope soon to see it 
in general use. 

Very respectfully, 

W.H.PlLB. 



W. W. Wood, Boq-j Pnaofi 
of Os SotOhrWost PsfftiM Ortamm 
School. 

PHOUAJSnJPKZA., Aft. 10, VSU. 
J}«mr Stfr-I have attentively penmi 
your Class Hooka of poetry and pnn^ 
lately published ivy Butler and Wil- 
liams of this city. They appesr to h 
works of much laboor and renvei 
The pieces have been jndicioQdr» 
lected and arranged, somewhat ite 
the plan of Murr«y*s Reader sod Si- | 
quel, so justly celebrated. | 

Tfaeyaremi8ceUaneoiisinthdre» | 
tents, as designed, and are well aii^ ; 
fortheuseof the higher classes is « ! 
pal)lic sehoob. 

I shall be gratified to hear theytei* I 
been introduced by the ControUen. 
Respectfully, sir, yours, ftc, | 
W^. "W. Wool. 



From P. A.. Cregar, JBoq. Frmd^ ^ 

of tho South-East PmUic Gwmmm 

School. 

PBILA9KLPBXA, Mmrth 7, ISIS. I 

ff»r,~As our schools were verynad 
in want of good reading-books, I « 
highly gratified in finding that deok- 
mtum has been obtained in the vik- 
able works afibrded by yoor jodidDB 
selection. 

I am acquainted with no books, bdi 
in use, so well adapted to give our yoA 
a taste for reading the classic aoibai 
of our language, whose various styi« 
force, and oon^iaas of e^^treasioa srea 
happily set forth in the ftvampka j« 
have chosen. 

Considering the trifiin|^ ehara^srif 
the literature of the present day, As 
alone would cermioly be a great li- 
vantage ; but, without this, the ndiff 
they contain affords a greater mesma 
making good readers than any oths 
within my knowledge. 

Yonra, truly, 
P. A. CuGAi. 

To Prof. J. S. Hart. 
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Ey»T man in this country who holds 
office, whether Ezecntive, Judicial, 
or Legislative, whether under the Na^ 
tional Government or any of the State 
Governments, is bound by oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United 
States. Every one of the more than 
two millions who are now entitled to 
Tote, is called upon to decide questions 
of Constitutional law, as really and 
truly as is the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But how many of all 
that number have ever read the Con- 
■timtion? In what proportion of our 
Colleges, Academies, or Common 
Schools, is it studied ? In what system 
of education, whether public or pri- 
vate, in any part of the country, is a 
knowledge of the Constitution of the 
country made a requisite for gradu- 
ation, or for admission iVom a lower 
■ehool to a higher onet Ask a num- 
ber of boys at school almost any rea- 
•onable question in Oec^^raphy or 
Bistory, and you will see dozens ready 
to reply without a moment's hesitation. 
But ask them what will be necessary, 
when they grow up, to entitle them to 
vote, what . constitutes citizenship, 
what rights a citizen of one State has 
in another State, or any other simple 
and obvious question in regard to the 
Constitution of their country, and you 
will be met with a profound silence. 
And is not a knowledge of his im- 
mediate personal rights and duties quite 
■s important to the young American, 
as to be acquainted with a long cata* 
k^e of dead kings or distant cities ? 

The main reason why the study of 
the Cottstitatum has never yet been 



made a brmich. of Commoi^. Sckoo) 
edttcfUion is believed to be an entire 
misapprfiheiMQon in regard to the nature 
and difficulty of the study. There are, 
it is true, not a few. passages in the 
Constitution, the proper construction 
of which has given rise tp much dis- 
cussion; and there are many nice 
points arising out of its more obvious 
provisions, requiring for their solution 
great natural abilities and profound 
legal erudition. But it is still true, 
that the great majority of ito clauses 
are as intelligible, and as easily re- 
membered, as most of the studies which 
now make an essential part in every 
system of education. What difficulty 
is there in a boy's learning that a Rep- 
resentative is chosen for two years, 
while a Senator is chosen for six ; that a 
Representative must be twenty-five 
years old, while a Senator must be thir- 
ty ; to know what body has the power to 
impeach, aiA what the power to try im- 
peachments : in short, to understand and 
recollect nine out of ten of all the pro- 
visions of the Constitution ? Is it one 
whit more difficult than to comprehend 
and recollect the various details of, 
Geognphj and History, to give off- 
hand the position of Tlmbuctoo or the 
Tagus, or to know in what year Roma 
was founded or Caisar slain t 

The plad pursued in this little book 
is in accordance with the views her« 
suggested. There has been no attempt 
to discuss knotty political questions, or 
to spMCulate upon abstract theories of 
government, but simply to present the 
CoDstitutioQ itself, with suck questions 
aQd answem qs might dtreet tho atten- 
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tion of the learner v> its plain and ob- 
^ioas meaning. The Constitation pro- 
Tidet for the dutiea and rights of every- 
day life, and ie written in ■ imple lan- 
guage almoat entirely free from teoh- 
nieal and profeeeional expressions. 
Is there any reason why children 
capable of learning, and teachers ca- 
pable of teaching History and Oeogra- 
l^y, might not intelligently study and 
teach all the material facts and pro- 
visions of the Constitution, as they are 
herepMsentedt 

Vnm tJu Him, John S. Oibsm, Ck^f 
JusHu qfUu Suprtnu Court qfPtnn- 
9$lvamia. 

FmjLASELnuJL, Fsb. 14, 1845. 
JoHH 8. HiAT, Esq. 

Dttr Sir,— An examination of your 
Exposition of the Constitution of the 
United States, enables me to speak very 
favourably of its merits. It is a simple, 
but an accurate synopsis of the rudi< 
menta of the federal government: so 
well adapted to the apprehension of 
youth, as to leave nothing further to be 
desired in the shape of a political mau' 
ual. By reason of its catechetical 
form, it is better calculated to impress 
principles oo. the mind, than a mere 
text-book would be. Yof have con- 
ferred a great and an original benefit 
on the republic, by opening an easy 
way throiH(h the common schools to a 
competent knowledge of its fundamen- 
tal law, and by making it a subject of 
popular instruction. 

Very respectfully, dear sir, 
your friend and servant, 
Jobs B. Gibson. 

JWmr tht Bm. Thomas Scrgsant, cms </ 
tk§ JusHees ^tfU Supreme Court of 

PHXLAnBLPHLL, Rb, M, VM. 

JoBH 0. H^mx, Esq. 

Dear Sir.— I have looked over the 
littla volana yoa were kind enough tp 



send me, Oontainiag an Exposition of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
There ean be but one opinion, I should 
suppose, in this country, on the im- 
portance of the subject as a portion ot 
elementary instruction. In my judg- 
ment, those who succeed in making 
the principles of oar constitution afuA* 
damental branch of popular instruction 
throughout every part of the United 
States, confer the greatest of benefits 
on the country. Nor can I discover 
any more difficulty in giving lessons on 
it to children than in the elements of 
history, geography, arithmetic, or tha 
moral and natund sciences. Tour 
work appears to me to be well done, 
and suitable for the commencement of 
this important undertaking ; and I cor- 
dially recommend its use as far as my 
approbation can tend to it. 
With much respect, 

your obedient servant, 
Tkos. SnaxAHT. 



fVom the Hon. Archibald RamdaU, 
Judge of the U, 8. District Court o} 
the Eastern District of Pauu^l'oamia. 

Fbilasxlphia, Flib. 96, 1846. 
I hare examined " A Brief Exposi- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States for the use of Common Schools, 
by John 8. Hart, A. M.,>' and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it a valnabla 
and useful work, especially for the use 
of common schools, for which it pur- 
ports to have been designed. A know- 
ledge of the constimtion of our conn- 
try should be one of the prominent 
branches of popular education, and in 
this work that instrument is examined 
and explained in such a manner as to 
make It plain and intelligible to the 
youth who is capable of studying the 
history of our country. 

I cheerfUly recommend it as a elasa 
book. 

AscB. Bahiull. 
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Mvm tht Horn. A. V, Parsom, Law At' 
sotiatt Judge •ftlu Court cfCamnum 
FUas of the eit§ etnd eowUfo/FhUa- 



FBXLAimLPmJL, Maif 27, 1845. 
ICbmbs. Bittlxk dc Co. 

OemlenuHfA have recently been fa- 
▼crared with the copy of a work pab- 
liihed by yoa, entitled << A Brief Expo- 
rition of die G<«8titati(m of the United 
Btatee,'' for the use of Common Schools, 
by Mr. John S. Hart, Principal of the 
High School in this city ; and rarely 
have I met with a publication which 
I thooght calculated to be more highly 
uaefnl to the yonth of onr country, in 
nakiiig them acquainted with the great 
principles of onr gorernment, end im- 
tiaing their minds with its tme value 
ww4 greatness, than this little book. I 
sincerely wish it was introduced into 
erery school in the union. Its value in 
[[giving permanency to onr republican 
Inatitntions is incalculable. If we de- 
liro to preserve our beautiful system of 
lelf-government, it is indispensably ne- 
jcaeary that a]l who participate in sus- 
taining it should be acquainted with 
the bond that unites us and keeps us all, 
!Vooi the highest to the lowest, within 
he control of the people, the sorer- 
signs from whom all power is derived, 
tnd who are likewise governed by the 
■ante fixed rules. 

In my opinion, the youth of America, 
wnnot be too early taught the science 
>f our government and its true value, 
^une but an en%htened and educated 
>eople can ever govern themselves; 
md they must have a profound know- 
e^e of government as well as of other 
eiences. For these and many other 
easons which might be urged, I think 
his subjeet should, to a certain extent, 
prm a part of our common school edu- 
atlon. The work which Professor 
[art has prepared is concise in its ar- 
uigement, simple in form, at the 
isne time conveying a vast fund of in> 
irination adapted to the comprehen> 
gm of the young. I trust the book 



will be widely circulated, and that th« 
public, by their universal approbatiooi 
will in some measure reward Mr. Hart 
for his laboar in preparing this valuabla 
work for the rising generation. Feel 
ing a deep interest in the school system 
of this state, and desiring to see the 
most useful books introduced into our 
common schools, I have taken the liber- 
ty of expressing my opinion of this 
publication without seeing, or hearing 
from you upon the subject. 

I am respectfully yours, 
A. V. Paxsohs. 

HaKT'S COHSTITimoil OV THE UVX- 

TZX) Statks.^'* This work is admirably 
adapted to its purpose, and will be found 
valuable, not in schools alone, but for 
the general use of the people, affording, 
as it does, a clear analysis of the fun- 
damental law of the union, and render- 
ing it perfectly plain and intelligible. 
As a work for the instruction of the 
rising generation, it cannot be too 
highly commended, and we learn, with 
pleasure, that such is the opinion of 
the many distinguished jurists who 
have examined it, and who, by the na- 
ture of their pursuits, are best qofldi- 
fied to form a judgment on ito merits." 
^NecU^s Gazette. 

Habt's Constitution ov thx UmJ' 
tkdStatss.*~" a work of this sort haa 
long been a desideratum.">-TraieAffiai» 
qfthe South. 

Hart's Constitittion of ths Uni- 
TXD aTATBs.>-*< lu preparing this work 
on the Constitution, Mr. Hart has per- 
formed a most important service to his 
country: it is most devoutly to be 
wished that the apathy of school direo 
tors, teachers, and parents, may not 
render this service fruitless. His 
work, it is to be hoped, will at once 
be adopted in every school district, not 
only in Pennsylvania, but throughout 
our entire country, as a part of tha 
routine of study .»~iVert% Amerieem. 



PETER PARLEY'S 
COMMON SCHOOL HI8T0R1 

Wira Ora flONDRXD AND FTFTT ENOftATINGB, ILLIRnU 
HIBTORT AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Price 75 cents. 

Tru work ii nniversally admittod to be the most aacsuM^ 
to bring Oenenl History within the ms(^ of our sdMobiDdi 
miM, that haa ever been made. The importance of liaviiifi 
work in our Beminariea, cannot be too highly estimated. HiiJ 
dren have no other means of education than are fbmiafaedbyth 
lie schools: if they do not here obtain the elements of W^ 
tory,1hey go through life in ignorance of a most important pnli 
human knowledge. This work a calculated to remove tlie iaSt 
which have hitherto exchided this study from our schools. Itf" 
Univeorsal History hi a series of interesting and striking «eMi,i« 
together an outUne of Chronology, illustrated by descriptioM.' 
oDoe impressed on the mind, will never leave it One pecolitf • 
tage of the work is, that History is here based upon gafOI 
point of the ntmoet importance. The success of the worki Ib f^ 
interestmg children in the study of history, has been iwcti«* 
and demonstrated. Several instances have occurred, ia wiuaj 
befbre arerse to history, have become deeply interested in it. p 
• it to almost any other sdbject The leaama are so an80g«^|^ 
whole study may be completed in a winter's schooling, ft* 
particularly desirable that a subject so important should be"*" 
into all oar conmion sehoob ; and as calculated to aid in ""^ 
pose, the publishers invite the attention of all persons inteio 
edtication, to this work. 

It is only necessary to add, that this History has, in tbe sboi^ 
of fifteen months, nm through siic large editions, and iff d^ 
dnced into many of the best schools in tiie United SUtss. l^^ 
published in England, and has there met with the ido^ 
favoor. The following notices will show the estimate of i<i ""^ 
ptraotti well qualified to decide npon its merits. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



From Pr^e$9or C. D, CUndemd, PhOaddfhia. 
Th0 pnbfidMT reqaefta my opinion of Parlef *• Common Behool Hiftorf. It b leMoni 
that I five an opinion npoo lehool books, there are ao few that I ean neommond with 
a elaar oonacionoe ; and pobiiibon do not wah, of eoone, to aend forth a condemning 
sentence to the world. But In tbia ca« I ean traly aay that, haTinc naed the book in my 
eehool ainee it wea pobUahed, I conaider it a moat iatereatinf and Inminona eompend of 
general hiatoiy for the yoanger elaasea of tcholara ; ud that, were I depri?ed of it, I 
know not where I could find a work that I eoold nae witli ao mncb pleaaore to myiaif, 
and praSt to iboae for whoBB it ia designed. 

HeapeetfoOy youis, 

C. D. CLEVELAND. 

I fnBy eonenr in the above opinioa of FioftsKNr Cleveland. 

JOHN FROST, 
Pufeuwr tf BeUet LaUru (m Uu High Schtoi vf mUMgkUu 



From Bet. C, K Aldert, late FHneipal of ih» Migh, School for Young 
LadUe, PkUadelpkiai now Chofiam mtheU,S. Navy. 

I am greatly pleaaed with Parley*8 Universal History, and shall introduce h into 
my acbool. Jndidooa in ita arrangementa, attraetire hi atyle, and atriking in aeleo- 
tion, it commends itself to teachera and paienta aa particularly appropriate to thn 
jaTenile mind. When known to acbool comndtteee, and others concerned with our 
common acboola, it cannot fall of beiog introduced into general uae. The Geographical 
and CbronoloKieal aecompaninients gteatly enhanee the value of the work ; nor should 
the numerous and appropriate puts and maps be overhwlnd, furnishing, as they do, a 
vwy valuable addition to both its beanty and utility. 



PkiUddpkia, Stptembm- 18^ 183B. 
Having examined Parley*s Common Bebool History. I do not hesitate to say that, in 
my opinion, it is decidedly the best elementary general history I have seen, and I reoom- 
■BMid its use to other teecbeis. 

M. L. HU&LBUT. 

The above is eonenried in by the nnderrigned, as follows: 

I intend to introduce it into the aoademio l department of the UnivtEMty of PiBiiaqrl 



SAMUEL W. C&AWFOBD. 

I have already introduced Parley*s Common School History aa a class-book. 

SAMUEL JONES. 
Prittehal ef Claanoal and MaAtmaUcal hutUnte, 

AAsr n careful examination of the above-mentioned work, I am eonvineed that it is 
the best treatise for beginnen in hisloiy, whether Jnvenile or adult, that I have enrer sasa. 

J. J. HITCHCOCK. 

IfuUyeooenrintheabove. - „ „„„„ 

R. P. HUNT. 

leooeidarthewwrkasavafaMUe aeqaisitino in our schools for elementary e l amss h 

"'**'• M. SEMPLE, M. D., 

Pritteipal of Ynmg Ladi$i* AtMatf. 

Parley's Cobmmmi School Hislory will, in my opiaioa, provaa vahiahle woikiaaveiy 
■cboolhiwlMkliMoryiiasabJintorinslnieliea. The modssty of its title it lar fiwa 
glving»i.d.«,alaldeaofii.einel]...e. OUV«IA.«iAW. 



saooxmimATioiifl 6P commok tcKooi. hibtobt. 

Tbt Mlownf taMhen of PbikMpUa kav« Mjiiw«a Uwir 4acMad 

Itoworkt 

T. SEVERN. MatbMMtinl TMohw. 

JAMES CROWBLL. 

WILLIAM AUBX ANDBR, A. M.. IWdnv sT I 

WILUAM QARRIGUES. Mtllwinrticd T«i 

MOBE8 SOULE. A. M., Clawiccl Teacbflr. 

D. HOWARD. CUaiical and EncUifa Teacter. 

HENRY TYSON. Teacher of Mathaaatica. 

CHARLES KEYSER, Taaeber of Saminarf of GanDao 1 

WILLIAM MANN, Principal of Um Lyoeom of Laoffuacaa. 

AUGUSTINE LUOINGTON. Prkwipal of dia Mereantito, MathwrnatinaU nd Oai- 
ifteal Seminary. 

CHARLES PICOT. Principal of a Ftanaia f 

THOMAS BROAD. Franklin Inatitnta. 

W. CURRAN, CleMical Teacher. 

SAMUEL J. WITHV. Principal of ml 



From Mn. L, H. Sigtmmejft Hartford. 

I eonalder it one of the beat wo/ka of ita talentad and indefktigabla ankhor, Ito aHhb 
«9aar. and ita plan ihowa the labour of Ihoug bt It ia baaed, aa aB aodi woibdMI 
be. upon faocrapby, and iodloioaaly cnoentad with ehnweloRf . U la aBrprialBi M 
waar analym of ao complex a aeieoaa aa Uiitorj, abonld ^acagscd wliat hvn faa«« 
aptly called ita " two eyea"— Geography and Chronology. 

J am labmitting theae rolnmea to the practical teat of daily leaaona with tar cUHm. 
and find them both pleaaing and iostractiTe. Their divinoo into abort ehapteiay aaddi 
gaoeral daavification, render tbeir great variety of aulvectaeaay to the nafoldiagBiBL 



Ftom J. Bailey, Prindpal of Ute Young Ladiu' Sdkotd, 430 Hmutm 

Street, New For*. 
I have carefully examinad Parley'a Common School Hiatory, and am defighCed ail 
the work. The anoat pranrinent and Important featnrea of the faiaiory of all aaiiM 
■ad agaa, from the creation of man to tha preaaat time, are preaeatod in a manniir iti- 
iag, familiar, and pleaaing — in a atyla pore, neat, and even elecnt, and adsMir 
adapted to yonth — and, at the aame thna, intareating to mature ago. The iuUgiaiilnd 
drawinga, inteiaperaad aa the baaia of the work, are aueb, in faet, aa aboaM be tlwbmi 
of all hiatory. The engraviap are good ; the flgarei i 
llvaof tin maaaaia and eoabMBa«r diflbram agaa and 



I have examined with some care. Parley^a Common School Hiatorrt and the rramiir 
tion baa afforded me much pleoaure. My opinion of the work may be brieflf expraaai 
The writer displaya throughout the performance a atrong. and abnoat alwaya aa toBt 
rate, conception of hia aotject ; he exprcaaoi hit Ideaa forcibly and clearljr, and alhaa 
oqaaBy by the fbmiliarity of bit maanar andlha vivacitr of hia atyle. ladoad. wtaha 
waoonaidor the qnantHy or the atiUtf of tba malter, ParlerV Common BcImioI Balaf 
ia, for juvenile claa a oa , by fftr tlw beat Univeraal History that baa at any tiaie AOiaa ante 
ny notica. 

Respectfully yonn, 

JOHN M'INTTRE. 
Jira.97 



.Ml.. &. H. BUTLSR. 

Sir.— Believing Parley*! Common School Hiatory to be the beat adaptad for tba !» 
aaaiy banll In that depailmeat of aladf . 1 adopted it Ibr iQF70tagor TrUaana a jmr aia. 
Aa I i««a pilaaan no otbar that aaitawr viawaaa wail, I atilknaoliaBa to aaa iL 

R. W.GaBEN, A.I1.. 
Ttiocher of a Private School in nitrtk heUw CfteaCaaf Ural 



COMSTOCK'S ELOCUTION. 

4 SYSTEM OF ELOCUTiON, with mvcial RBnaumci to 
GsmnuB, to the Treatment of Stammerino, and DBracrnyi 
Articulation, oompribino nvmerous Duorams and Enoratro 
FioRRBB nxinmiATiTs or THX subjrct, bt Andrew C«iurrocK, 
M.D^ Prinoipal of thb Vooal and Poltgu)tt Gtvnarivm. 
EioBTH Edition, noARenx Phii.adw.phi a ; Puburkkd bt 
£. H. BcTLKR & Ca 

This 18 a duodecimo ▼oluiiie of nearly 400 pages. It ia printed 
oo good paper» and ia well bound in leather. Price $1. 

The work is iheoretieal and praetieaL It eomprisea a variety 
of exercises for the cure of defective articulation, cuts showing the 
best posture of the mouth in the energetic utterance of the ele- 
mentary sounds of the English language, numerous diagrams illus- . 
trative of the melody and modulations of the voice, &c, and more 
than 200 engraved figures illustrative of the subject of gesture. 

Under the head, PraotioaIi Eloodthmi, are a variety of Exer- 
cises on the Elements of the English Language, which are cal- 
culated to develope the vmce, increase its compass, and give 
flexibility to the muscles of articulation. 

The Exercises in Reading and Declamation have been rafcen from 
some of the best ancient and modem authors; and they are well 
adapted to the purposes ef the student in elocution. In these Ex- 
ercises, most of the sounds liable to be omitted, or to be imperfectly 
articulated, are represented by italic lettere. Hence, tlie reader 
will have no difficulty m correcting all ordinary defects in his ar* 
tioolation. 

The arrangement of the several parts of the work is strictly 
systematic ; each is discussed in its natural order, and with as much 
Inrevity as consists with perspicuity. The work is designed fer 
the use of colleges and schools, as well as fer the instruction of 
private individuals who desire to improve themselves in the art of 
reading and speaking. 

The value of vocal gymnastics cannot be duly appreciated by 
those who have not experienced or witnessed tiieir benefleial re- 
sults. Bnt the time is not &r distant when these exercises wiU 
be considered, by all intelligent persons, an essential part of 
primary instruction. 



COMSTOCK'S 
SYSTEM OF ELOCUTION. 



RECOMMENDATORY NOTICES. 

Certificates from Professor Homer and Professor Em 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

HATiiia been present on the 1 0th insL at the exercises of the popfliii 
Dr. Andrew Comgtock*8 Gjmnaaiam, for the improvement of dw fdet 
•nd of the articalation in stammerers and others, the iaipressioo iiidB 
upon me was highly fitvonrable to his method of instr action. 

The system is founded upon an exact anatomical and physiokipal 
information, in re^rd to the organs concerned in the production mi 
modification of sound. Its several parts appear to have been ev«M 
and matured upon a degree of thought and an extent of ezperiiaeit 
reflecting much credit upon his sagacity and industry; and it inspini 
a very strong confidence of its applicability to the mults generall/ of 
speech or pnonation. One of his pupils, who only a week before tk 
oeeasioii alluded to, had been a moat unpleasant stammerer, was thn 
heard to recite puUidy with great ease and fluency, with a foU intoM' 
tion. 

W. E. HORNER, M. tt 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Pennsylfiai 

FAtMd^i&M, Aug. 11, 1837. 

PmLADKLPBiA, Aug. 14th, 1837. 
Having been present on the oceanon alluded to in the preceding kllff 
of the Professor of Anatomy, I have no hesitation in alleging that oij 
impressions ate consistent with those which my colleague has thenii 

ROBERT HARE, M. IX 

Professor of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvaoii 



From the United States Gazette. 

Coim»iBs Hau., Philad., kov. 35, 1837. 
Anduw CoirsTocK, M. D. 

Dear Sir, — Before leaving your city, allow me to express to you Ik 
perfect satisfiiction I foel, in witnessing the progress which my son !■ 
made In EiocutioD under your instruction. 



The habit of stammering which commenced with his early etBattM to 
ipeaJs, and wbkh thiitscB years (bis preseat age) aeeined tmiy l»aoii- 
firm, is noWf with sti weeks instrttctron, completely eratncated. 

Though delighted beyond expression in this result, I am not disap- 
pointed. From the moment I became acquainted with your method of 
instruction, I did not doubt its entire success. Founded on scisntific 
principles, it must succeed in all cases where there is no malformation 
of the organs of speech. 

You have reduced to a system what before was b«t( imperfectly un* 
derstood, and done most essential serflee ta mankind in elevating a 
numefoOfl class of unlbrtunate fellow.beings, and saved them from the 
jmpositkHia of ignorant and unprincipled empirics. 



Very respectfully, your obedient ssrvant, 
E. PIERCE, " ~ 



B|.D.,ofAlhens,N.Y. 
From the Rev. Tkonuu B. Bradford. 

PHiLADtLVHiA, April 4, 1843. 

I take great pleasure in recommending Dr. Comstock's System of 
ELOOmnoN. A practical acquaintance with the eystem, and with the 
instructions of Iti author, enables me to speak with cotifidence of the 
high superiority of this treatise, and of the ample qualifications of its 
aollior as an instructor in the art of speaking. 

Hia coorse of inatructloB is exactly adapted to tfaa cora <of stammerers; 
and my personal knowledge of the cure of those who hate been thus 
afBicted, warrants me in particularly recommending such individuals to 
place themselves under the tuition of Dr. Comstock. 

T. B. BRADFORD. 



From E, C Winesj A, JW., late Professor of Morale Mental^ 
. and Political Science in the Central High School of 

I Philade^^aa. 

Prilaokltbia, Oct 23d, XS42, 
I take afeasiire in. stating that Dr. A. Comstock taught Eiobution in 
I my school doring the whole of last year, and that fats SysTBM or Elocu- 
I TioN was used as a text-book. I consider it a work of very great merit, 
I admirably adapted to the end for which it was desk^ned. The principles 

f of the science are laid down with clearness and abifity in tlie First Part ; 

and the selections for practice in the Second Part are made with excel- 
I lent judgment. It is a work every way worthy of the public patronage. 

I The progress of the pupils in my school under Dr. Coinstock^s in. 

fltmction was altogether satisfactory. He fully sustahied his high repu- 

taticBi as a teacher of practical elocution. 

E. a WINES. 

' From S, W. Crawford^ A, M., Principal of the Academy 
connea^ with the University of Pennsylvania, 

I I have ezamioed Dr. Gomstock*s Eloodtioih and agree with Mr. 

Wirtes in the above recommendation. 

a W CRAWTORD 



mKnanr paobs from oomnrooars bloouhgw. 

TKLL*8 ADDEK88 TO THK MOUITTAIIIB. 



«r flinUitiiat Co«t of tWOM aWH far tte iuUn 



IHiWetorrtaDifHMik 




vtf-^kx 




Ye crags and peaks, | Pm with you once agaio; 




I hold to you the hands 
you first beheld, | 




188 



Bvm 

to show they still | 
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Bveq 

are free. | Methinks I hear a 

Rl 

spirit in your echoes, answer 
me, I and bid your tenant 




B9kq 

welcome to his home 

JIS 




again ! | O sacred forms, I 
how proud vou look 1 1 




192 

How high you lift your 
heads into the sky I ] 

R% 
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B9kt 

How huge yoa are 1 1 




How mighty! 



JKl 





and how free ! } Ye are the things that towirl 
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«V-Mb 


Id 




that shine ; | 


whose smile makes dad ; 




R% 


^Rl 




Bv9q 

whose frown is terrible; I 

rLl 




Bv§e 

whose forms, robed, | 
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Mveq 

or unrobed, do all the 
impress wear 



of awe divine. 




Ye guards of liberty, I Vm with you once again! I 
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I call to you viith all my | 



voice I ' 




907 




906 



I hold my hands to you, I to show they still are ) 



/.9 
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310 


free— 1 


I rush to you, 

«J2S 





as though I could | 



SIS 
B$Y ^ 

embrace you. 
jii 



1 



